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CHAPTER  I 


OUT   OF   THE    VINE    MAPLES 

SiLETZ  sat,  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin,  on  the 
flat  white  top  of  a  seven-foot  fir  stump  wiiose  roar- 
ing glory  had  once  crowned  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
Beside  her  lay  Coosnah,  heavy  muzzle  on  huge  paws, 
his  eyes  as  pale  as  the  girl's  were  dark,  and  they 
were  hill-bred  both.     Perhaps  that  was  why  they 
clung  together  with  such  great  affection.     It  may 
have  accounted,  too,  for  the  delight  both  found  in 
the  solitude  of  this  aerie,  where  long  drawn  ribbons 
of  white  fog  drifted  across  the  face  of  the  hills  be- 
low, and  they  could  look  down  toward  the  west  on 
the  feathery  green  sea  of  close  packed  pine  and  fir, 
of  spruce  and  hemlock, —  and  toward  the  east  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  tide-water  slough  lying  between 
wet  green  banks  and  unpainted  shacks, —  bunk-house, 
cook-shack,   cabins,— of  the  lumber  camp  huddled 
above  its  roll  way. 

They  did  not  know  that  these  royal  ridges,  these 
richly  lined  valleys,  constituted  a  dignified  benefactor 
of  the  whole  outside  world,  namely  the  magnificent 
timber  countrj'  of  the  Great  Northwest. 

They  knew  only  that  the  damp  wind  was  fresher 
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here,  that  now  and  again  the  truant  sun,  peeping  be- 
tween grey  clouds,  cast  more  wondrous  shades  of 
purple  and  lavcntlcr  and  unspeakable  reds  through 
the  prcdoniiiiant  blue  of  the  landscape;  that  all 
sounds  from  far  below  came  up  to  them  with  a 
strange  dwarfed  distinctness.  From  the  foot  of  the 
mile-long  log-trail  that  scarred  the  face  of  the  hills, 
running  up  over  a  lesser  ridge,  dipping  into  a  shal- 
low hollow,  and  climbing  the  giant  beyond,  the 
fussy  worryings  of  the  donkey  engine  reached  them 
in  short  barks  and  coughs,  together  with  the  thump 
and  slap  of  the  heavy  cables,  the  unearthly  scream 
of  the  spools.  They  looked  to  the  west,  the  girl 
with  her  two  black  braids  drawn  over  her  shoulders 
and  held  in  her  two  locked  hands,  the  dog  with  his 
mongrel  hound's  ears  brushing  the  white  surface  of 
the  stump;  and  thoughts  as  vague  as  the  grey  mist 
lying  in  ragged  wisps  below,  passed  through  the  brain 
of  each. 

Siletz  was  wondering,  as  she  always  did,  how  far 
the  mountains  ran  to  the  south,  how  far  it  was  to 
that  'Frisco  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much  from 
the  tramp  loggers  who  came  and  went  with  the 
seasons,  their  "  turkeys "  on  their  backs  and  the 
joyous  liberty  of  the  irresponsible  forever  tugging 
at  their  eccentric  souls. 

Over  the  facing  ridge  she  knew  that  the  cold  Pa- 

ClIlC  rnnrcd  nnd  cnnxnl  nn  fill.  cMnc    i-n  '^'oi'  \x't-U  fU-— , 

in  the  hell  of  Vancouver  coast.     She  could  hear  It 
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sometimes  when  the  pines  were  still;  yet  she  had 
never  seen  it. 

She  had  pictures  of  it  in  her  mind,  many  pictures. 
She  knew  well  how  it  would  look  when  she  should 
see  it,— a  grey  floor  like  her  own  mist,  a  world  of 
it,  shot  through  with  the  reds  and  purples  of  a  tardy 
sun.  She  pictured  it  thus  in  winter  colours,  because 
she  unconsciously  loved  the  austere  blue  gloom  of 
the  winter  among  the  firs. 

Of  the  cities  she  had  not  such  clear  pictures. 
They  were  artificial,  man-made,  therefore  alien  to 
her  who  knew  only  nature.  She  could  not  put  to- 
gether the  conglomerate  image  of  a  city  street,  though 
she  had  listened  intently  to  roamers  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe;  for  Daily's  lumber  camp  had  seen 
a  queer  lot. 

It  all  resolved  itself  into  these  dreams  when  she 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  fir  stump,  or  better  yet,  in 
the  exalted  cloud-high  airiness  of  the  very  apex  of 
the  Hog  Back. 

The  sun  had  not  shone  this  day.  Instead  it  had 
been  a  study  in  cobalt,  a  world  of  mountains  so 
deeply  blue  as  to  be  almost  black,  of  infinite  shades 
that  struck  every  note  in  the  colour-harmony  from 
that  rich  darkness  to  th^  palest  silver,  of  mist  that 
dripped  from  every  pine  needle,  from  every  frond  of 
the  rank  ferns,  from  the  trembling  leaves  of  the 
vine  maple.  On  every  side  little  streams  tore  down 
from  the  great  hills,  shedding  the  water  in  an  end- 
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less  and  futile  effort;  on  every  tree  the  coat  of  moss, 
wrapped  precisely  over  its  northern  side,  gave  forth 
little  jets  and  trickles  If  a  hand  pressed  for  a  moment 
upon  it.     There  had  hecn  no  sun,  neither  to-day  nor 
for  many  days;  and  yet  there  was   as  surely  pre- 
science  of  approaching;  night   as   if   shadows    fore- 
warned.    A  darkening  of  the  grey  blueness,  a  lower- 
ing of  the  sky,  a  blackness  creeping  into  the  white 
veils  that  trailed,  ghost-like  yet  tangible,  across  the 
pines,  hiding  them  midway,  yet  showing  their  tops 
distinctly. 

Siletz  had  hoped  for  a  break,  one  of  those  short 
pageants  when  the  sun  should  shoot  for  a  moment  into 
the  gloom,  transfiguring  the  world.  At  such  mo- 
ments she  always  sat  breathless,  her  eyes  travelling 
swiftly  from  one  gold-fringed,  ragged  cloud  to  an- 
other, from  fleeces  of  spun  silver  to  transparent  won- 
ders of  amethyst  mist  throui^^h  which  the  familiar 
hills  stood  like  fairy  things,  pinnacles  of  rose  against 
a  lavcnuer  sea  of  dreams,  as  if  she  would  fix  them 
in  her  heart.  She  had  fixed  them  there, —  a  wealth 
that  was  hers  at  call. 

Now.  as  she  scanned  the  west,  the  dog  suddenly 
rose  from  beside  her,  peering  down  with  his 
huge  head  thrust  forward,  his  pendulous  cars  sway- 
ing. 

The  girl  leaned  forward,  looking  over  the  edge 
of  the  stump  and  down  a  decline  so  sharp  that  one 
could  hardly  climb  it. 
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A  hundred  feet  below  in  a  tangle  of  vine  maple 
something  was  lahourinp:. 

She  could  hear  a  'ireathing  that  whistled  and  strain- 
Ing  feet  that  slashed  the  underbrush. 

Presently  the  slim  tr  :es  parted  and  out  of  their 
tangle  struggled  a  horse,  a  magnificent  black  beast 
with  flaring  nostrils  and  full,  excited  eyes.  Its 
arched  neck  bulged  with  the  cruel  effort  of  straight 
climbing,  and  its  shoulders  heaved  painfully.  After 
every  few  steps  it  turned  its  head  to  right  or  left 
with  the  instinct  of  the  mountain  breed  to  zigzag, 
and  as  often  the  man  in  the  saddle  pulled  it  sharply 
back. 

With  the  first  sight  of  the  Intruders  the  girl  on 
the  high  stump  had  sprung  up,  leaning  forward,  a 
growing  excitement  in  her  face. 

It  was  the  horse  that  caused  it.  Something  was 
stirring  within  her  all  suddenly  and  her  heart  beat 
hard.  She  gripped  her  braids  tight  in  both  hands 
and  swallowed. 

Then  she  saw  further. 

"Blunderer!"      she      said      aloud.     "Oh,      the 
blunderer !  " 

She  watched  them  a  moment. 

Then  she  cupped  her  hands  at  her  lips  and  called 
down. 

"  Let  him  alone !  "  she  cried  sharply,  "  He  knows 

-.V  to  climb!     Let  him  alone!  "' 

The  man  looked  up,  startled.     He  had  thought 
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himself  the  only  hinn;in  htinjr  in  the  vast  wiUlcrncss 
of  drippiiif,'  untLT  and  cntilcss  preen. 

What  he  saw  was  a  slim  girl  in  a  short  skirt, 
bcndinj,'  out  of  the  grey  sky,  and  the  head  and 
shf)iilders  of  a  plant  liop.  I  he  sipht  and  the  words 
aildcil  a  fillip  to  the  discomfort  he  had  already  under- 
gone ami  he  tiphteiied  his  prip  on  the  rein. 

The  gallant  animal  heaved  heavily  upward  tack- 
ling the  stiff  slofie  strongly,  Its  lifting  mane  rearing 
hack  at  every  plunge. 

With  the  next  effort  its  hindquarters  seemed  to 
sink;  it  threw  its  hcaii  forward,  groaned  and  went 
down  upon  its  side,  rolling  completely  over,  to  lodge, 
feet  downward,  against  a  stone. 

The  man  swung  sidewise  out  of  the  saddle,  sav- 
ing himself  with  a  splendid  quickness. 

r-or  a  moment  he  stood  looking  down,  a  frown  on 
his  face  and  a  word  of  impatience  on  his  tongue. 
The  black  horse  lay  still,  save  for  its  hard  breathing 
and  the  quivering  of  its  wet  flanks. 

Before  he  could  gather  himself  for  action  there 

came  a  swish  of  ferns,  a  thud  and  suck  of  flying 

feet  in  wet  moss,  and  tn-..'  girl  tore  down  upon  him. 

"  What  ha\e  you  done?  "  she  cried  wildly,  "  what 

have  you  done  to  It?  " 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  and  her  hands  went 
fluttering  over  the  black  head  In  a  very  passion  of 
pity,  touching  the  white  star  on  the  forehead,  smooth- 
ing the  quivering  nostrils. 
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"Why  didn't  you  let  him  climb  his  own  way? 
He  knew, —  he's  a  bunch-grasser.  Nothing  could 
go  straight  up!  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  and  he  saw  they  were 
burning  behind  a  film  of  tears. 

He  saw  also  what  gave  him  a  strange  feeling  of 
shock, —  ?.  faint  blue  tracery  extending  from  the  left 
corner  of  her  lips  downward  nearly  to  the  point  of 
the  chin,  a  sharply  broken  fragment  of  a  tattooed 
design. 

Her  eyes  were  very  dark  and  her  hair,  parted  after 
the  first  fashion  of  woman,  was  straight  and  very 
dark  also. 

Accustomed  to  beauty  and  feminine  convention,  he 
found  something  in  this  <'•  '  len  apparition  that  was 
not  pleasing.  It  jarred  ;  ^n  ner\'es  already  over- 
strung by  a  day's  journey  on  a  dinky,  one-horse 
train  crawling  over  the  coast  range,  for  every  un- 
bearable mile  of  which  he  was  charged  four  cents; 
a  reception  of  such  wetness  as  he  had  not  con- 
ceived possible;  and  lastly  the  absurd  giving  out  of 
the  horse  he  had  bought  and  shipped  from  Port- 
land expressly  for  use  in  the  rugged  country*. 

The  accusing  words  irritated  him. 

*'  You're  right,"  he  said  coldly,  "  nothing  could, — 
in  such  a  country.     Stand  back,  please." 

Siletz  looked  up  at  him  and  instinctively  rose  to 
her  feet,  though  her  slim  bodv  was  alert  with  an 
unconscious  readiness  for  prevention  of  something. 
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But  the  man  only  stepped  to  the  black's  head, 
tightened  the  rein  a  bit  and  clucked  encouragingly. 

"  Come  up,"  he  said  sharply,  "  up,  boy!  " 

The  horse  stretched  its  head  forward,  arched  its 
neck,  gathered  its  feet  and  lurched  mightily  upward, 
finding  difficult)'  and  flountlerlng  a  little  by  reason 
of  the  stone  which  had  saved  It  from  rolling  down 
the  mountain. 

It  was  a  splendid  beast,  mettled  and  strong,  stand- 
ing full  seventeen  hands  and  perfectly  built  and  pro- 
portioned. 

Now  it  placed  its  feet  gingerly,  bracing  against 
the  declivity,  shook  itself  vigorously,  drew  a  good 
long  breath  and  turned  its  soft  nose  to  investigate 
the  girl. 

With  a  little  gurgling  cr\'  her  hands  went  out 
again  to  caress  it.  hungrily,  forgetful  of  the  man, 
her  face  alight  with  the  joy  of  its  escape  from  injury. 

"  Close  call,  you  beauty."  she  said,  with  a  peculiar 
unconscious  adaptation  of  the  man  speech,  "  close 
call  I  It  would  have  meant  some  broken  bones  and 
a  shot." 

She  smiled  and  passed  her  hands  along  the  high 
neck,  over  the  shoulder,  down  to  the  knee,  bending 
to  finger  with  a  deft  swiftness  the  fetlock  and  pastern. 

When  she  looked  up  again  she  smiled  at  the  man 
frankly,  her  anger  gone. 

"  He's  all  right,  but  you  want  to  give  him  the 
rein.     He  knows  how  to  go  up  all  right.     All  Ore- 
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gon  horses  can  climb  if  you  give  them  their  own 
time  and  way." 

"  Thanks." 

He  slipped  the  bridle  over  his  arm. 

"  I'm  looking  for  Daily's  lumber  camp.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  there  and  how  near  I  am?  " 

'*  It's  right  over  the  ridge.  You'll  see  it  from  the 
top." 

Thanks,"  he  said  again,  lifted  his  soft  grey  hat 
perfunctorily,  and  turned  up  the  slope. 

He  took  the  ascent  straight  with  a  certain  grim- 
ness  of  purpose.  Soon  he  felt  a  slight  pull  on  the 
reins  toward  the  left,  which  slackencu  immediately  to 
repeat  itself  to  the  right.  The  black  was  trying  to 
zigzag  in  the  narrow  Hay  of  the  confining  bridle. 
After  an  interval  that  tried  him  severely  in  muscle 
and  breath  the  stranger  reached  the  sharp  crest  of 
the  ridjTe. 

Below  him  lay  the  valley,  the  winding  slough,  the 
yellow  huddle  of  the  camp,  the  toy  railway  with  its 
tmy  engine,  the  donkey  whose  puffings  rose  in  a  white 
spiral,  the  rcllways  and  the  huge  log  trail  winding 
up  the  other  slope  like  a  giant  serpent. 

Fven  as  he  looked  there  came  the  staccato  toots 
of  the  whistle-bob  whose  invisible  line  crept  away 
into  the  hills  above  the  cables,  the  engine  got  down 
to  work  with  a  volley  of  coughs,  the  spools  screamed 
-nd  the  great  steel  rope  lifted  heavily  along  the 
trail. 
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He  waited,  tense  with  a  certain  expectation  that 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  unexpected.  He  knew  what 
was  coming,  though  he  had  never  before  seen  a 
^"gg'ng  camp  in  full  blast. 

^  Presently  it  came,  a  long  grey  shape,  ghostly  and 
smister,  creeping  over  the  lower  ridge,  gliding  down 
the  face  of  the  hills,  silent,  relendess.  a  veritable 
thing  of  life.  He  leaned  forward,  watching  it  come 
to  rest  above  the  rolhvay.  halt  a  little  while  the  ant- 
like  men  darted  here  and  there,  and  then  roll  side- 
wise  into  position  against  the  stays. 

When  the  small  play  of  the  woods  was  over  he 
straightened  up  and  pushed  his  hat  back  on  his  fore- 
head. 

It  was  as  if  a  wind  had  blown  across  him,  freshen- 
ing his  tired  body. 

Just  as  he  started  down  he  glanced  involuntarily 
back  along  the  way  he  had  come. 

'I'he  girl  still  stood  by  the  boulder  looking  up, 
her  face  illumined  by  that  light  he  had  noticed  and 
he  was  quick  enough  to  comprehend  that  it  was  pas- 
sionate  longing  for  the  big  black  behind  him. 

She  had  forgotten  his  own  presence.  Out  of  the 
ferns  had  crept  the  mammoth  mongrel.  They  Uvo 
stood  together  In  a  subtle  comradeship  which  struck 
him  by  its  isolated  sufficiency. 


CHAPTER  II 

AN    AMAZING    ARRIVAL 

It  was  quitting  time.  Not  the  Cjuitting  time  of  the 
cities,  when  the  lights  flicker  in  the  great  buildings 
and  indoor  day  is  bounded  by  black  night  outside, 
when  the  streaming  crowds  foam  toward  the  sub- 
way,  the  "  L  "  and  the  surface  cars,  melt  into  the 
darkness  and  disappear  dismally,  but  quitting  time  in 
the  coast  country  which  means  whatever  time  the 
light  fades. 

The  little  locomotive  on  its  narrow-gauge  track 
trundled  fussily  back  to  the  rollway  at  the  foot  of 
the  trail,  ready  for  the  morning,  the  donkey  shrieked 
Its  call   into   the  misty  mountains   wkere   the  blue 
shadows  were  turning  to  black;  Hastings,  the  fireman, 
stepped  off  his  foot-board,  and  killed  his  fire;  and 
presently  the  loggers  came  creeping  down  the  trail, 
sturdy  men  in  spiked  boots  laced  to  the  knee,  blue 
flannel  shirts  with  double  rows  of  pearl  buttons  down 
the  front,  and,   for  the  most  part,  corduroys.      No 
one    carried    a    rain-coat,    although    it    had    misted 
steadily   all    day.     The    flannel   shirts   took   up    the 
water  and  not  a  man  would  have  owned  c^  K'-inj, 
damp. 

It 
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"Just  a  little  Oregon  mist,"  they  would  have  said 
carelessly,  "it  do.'t  wet  through." 
Here  and  there  one  carried  a  peavy. 
Smith,  the  best  paid  man  in  the  camp  under  the 
foreman,  by  reason  of  being  hook-tender,  swaggered 
ahead  on  short,  bow  legs  singing  a  snatch  from 
l^riscos  Barbary  Coast. 

They  joined  Hastings  and  McDonald  and  trooped 
down  to  the  slough,  crossed  on  the  foot-plank  nnd 
hied  up  the  path  to  the  cook-shack,  a  long  building 
of  -'npamted  pine,  its  roofs  abnormally  sharp  to  '   ed 
the  ram.  its  two  side  doors  leading,  the  one  into  the 
dm.ng  room,  the  other  sheltered  bv  a  rude  porch,  into 
the  k.tchen.     Here  they  fell  upon  a  row  of  tin  wash- 
basms.    filled    them    at   the   pump   and   went   about 
noisy  ablutions. 

Inside.  "  Ma  "  Daily,  a  white-haired  general  of 
meals  and  men  in  their  order,  creaked  heavily  from 
oven  to  pme  sink,  her  placid  face  flaming  with  the 
heat  of  tnc  great  steel  range. 

_"  Vou.  Jim  Anworthy,"  she  called  sharply,  "  you'll 
ruin  that  pump  if  you  don't  quit  jerkin'  it  so.  'Tain't 
no  hitched  choker." 

The  lumber-jack,  full  of  health  and  the  ioy  of  the 
early  twcnt.es.  laughed  and  bore  down  harder  on 
the  pump-handle,  which  set  up  a  protesting  shriek. 

Ma  Daily  stopped  operations  long  enough  to 
waddle  out  and  make  a  clever  pass  at  his  curly  head 
vvitw  u  dish-cloth.  damp  and  warm  trorr  t.'ie  handling 
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of  steaming  pots.  It  caught  him  squarely  and  the 
noise  of  jest  and  comment  on  the  day's  work  turne*:: 
into  laughter.  The  youngster  shouted  .ind  leaped 
off  the  narrow  porch. 

"  Don't  need  a  pan  now.  Shan't  wash  —  feel 
clean's  a  new  shake." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  sandy  hair  and  de- 
clared himself   ready   for  supper. 

Ma  went  indoors,  the  good-natured  creases 
twinkling  around  her  mouth,  and  the  men  filed  into 
the  eating  room. 

This  was  long  and  narrow,  its  rafters  boldly  show- 
ing, its  pine  floor  innocent  of  covering.  Down  the 
length  of  it,  from  end  to  end  ran  two  long  tables, 
neat  in  white  oil-cloth,  punctuated  at  precise  intervals 
by  small  oases  of  catsup  bottles,  pepper  sauce,  sugar 
bowls,  cream  pitchers,  and  solidly  built  receptacles  for 
salt  and  pepper.  Along  both  edges  stood  an  army 
of  white  earthenware  plates,  flanked  by  bone-handled 
knives  and  forks  and  tin  spoons. 

Pulled  out  and  ranged  evenly  were  well-worn 
benches. 

At  the  west,  beside  aii  open  door,  was  a  high  pine 
desk  littered  with  papers,  a  telephone  hung  at  one 
side,  a  small  table  stood  before  a  window,  with  a 
rocking  chair  in  proximity, —  one  of  those  low,  old- 
fashioned  rocking  chairs  that  old  women  use,  and 
that  invariably  hold  a  patchwork  cushion  with  green 
fringe,  and  z  white  knitted  tidy.     That  rocker  was 
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part  of  Daily's  camp.      It  had  followed  the  march 
of  projrress  as  the  camp  cut  its  way  into  the  hills. 

It's  my  one  comfort,"  Ma  was  wont  to  say, 
"  though  land  knows  I  don't  get  to  set  in  it  more'n 
a  quarter  what  I'd  like." 

As  the  loggers  slid  noisily  onto  the  benches,  their 
caulks  giving  up  the  mud  they  had  held  purposely 
for  the  swept  floor,  Siletz  came  in  and  began  hur- 
riedly lighting  the  coal  oil  lamps  on  the  walls. 

The  room  was  in  shadow,  for  the  night  was  close 
outside  under  the  mist  and  clouds,  and  the  steam 
from  the  dishes  rose  in  little  white  wi^rs. 

As  the  girl  rolled  up  the  wicks  an  ached  them 
alight,  her  dark  face  with  its  quiet  eyes  came  swiftly 
out  of  the  darkness,  like  a  cameo  set  in  a  frame  of 
yellow  gold. 

More  than  one  lumber-jack  waited  for  that  mo- 
mentary illumination  as  she  passed  from  point  to 
point.  When  the  last  lamp  glowed  brightly  in  its 
tin  reflector  she  went  down  between  the  tables  to  the 
door,  reappearing  with  a  huge  platter  of  boiled  beef 
balanced  on  her  right  hand. 

As  she  came  and  went,  setting  the  substantial  viands 
in  the  open  spaces  left  in  the  expanse  of  white  oil. 
cloth  she  exchanged  a  word  here  and  there,  always 
a  sensible  word,  something  of  the  work,  the  day, 
or  the  men  themselves. 

Once  she  laughed  and  some  of  the  men  looked  up. 

She  was  putting  a  plate  cf  cookies,  sugar-sanded 
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with  currents  on  top,  between  Jim  Anworthy  and  a 
black  haired  Pole,  when  a  foot  struck  the  step  at 
the  west  door.  There  was  something  in  the  sound 
that  drew  every  head  around  at  once.  A  stranger 
stood  against  the  misty  darkness  between  the  jambs. 
The  girl  looked  up  swiftly. 

Strangers  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  therefore 
nothing  of  interest.  But  this  was  more  than  a 
stranger.  He  was  young,  apparently  about  twenty- 
five  *^r  six,  well  set  up,  with  straight  shoulders  above 
narrow  hips,  and  a  poise  that  claimed  instant  atten- 
tion. He  removed  his  soft  hat,  holding  It  In  his 
hand,  while  his  bright  blue  eyes  looked  Impersonally 
over  the  room. 

Over  his  shoulder  a  pair  of  big  dark  ones  peered 
anxiously  while  a  black  muzzle  with  a  small  white 
patch  nosed  his  elbow  aside. 

"John  Daily?" 

It  was  a  call  that  demanded,  not  a  question. 

From  the  head  of  the  nearest  table  a  giant  of  a 
man,  ensy  natured,  lax  featured,  loose  joints  banded 
together  by  steel  sinews,  rose  lumberingly. 

"  I'm  him,"  he  said. 

The  man  In  the  door  brought  his  eyes  sharply  to 
focus  on  his  face,  reading  It  with  lightning  rapidity. 

*'  I'm  the  Dillingworth  Lumber  Company, —  or 
most  of  it."  he  said  clearly,  "  and  I've  come  to  stay. 
Where  shall  I  put  my  horse?  " 

There  was  a  startled  silence  after  these  amazing 
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words.  An  unexpressed  ejaculation  went  from  face 
to  face  up  and  down  the  tables.  Then  John  Daily 
showed  whv  he  was  the  best  foreman  in  the  region. 
He  got  himself  loose  from  the  end  bench  and  walked 
over  to  the  door. 

"Alright,  Mr.—  ?" 

I  le  waited  easily  as  if  it  was  perfectly  natural  for 
strangers  to  drop  from  a  hill-top  and  announce  them- 
selves the  ruling  power  of  the  country,  or  more 
strictly  speaking  one  of  the  ruling  powers,  for  there 
were  two. 

"  Sandry,"  tinished  the  other,  "  Walter  Sandry, — 
from  \ew  York." 

"Come   in,   Mr.   Sandry, —  you're  just  in  time." 

Daily  turned  back  to  the  lighted  room. 

"  Siletz,  give  Mr.  Sandry  my  place.  Harrison, 
I'll  have  to  take  your  filing  shed  for  to-night.  To- 
morrow we'll  fix  things  in  better  shape." 

The  saw-filer,  an  important  personage  and  one  to 
be  conciliated,  frowned  in  his  plate;  but  the  foreman 
had  lost  sight  of  him.  He  reached  out  a  huge,  hard 
hand  and  took  the  bridle-rein  from  the  newcomer. 

Already  this  man  was  standing  inside  the  rude 
building,  with  a  high-headed  air  of  force,  of  per- 
sonalitv  that  made  itself  felt  in  the  most  stolid  nature 
present.  He  glanced  do\\n  the  double  lines  of  faces 
and  for  a  second,  just  a  fractional,  fleeting  moment, 
secrricd  to  liesitate. 

Then  he  laid  his  hat  on  the  small  table,  walked 
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round  to  Daily's  empty  seat,  swung  a  leather  puttee 
and  a  well-built  shoe  over  the  bench  and  sat 
down. 

He  was  in  place,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  adjust- 
menr,  of  solidity,  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  was  there, 
as  he  said,  to  stay.  Every  man  in  the  room  felt 
it;  and  one  of  those  strange  sensations  of  portent 
communicated  itself  to  them,  as  when  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life  come  to  a  turn  in  the  road. 

Daily's  was  on  the  eve  of  change. 

The  girl  was  putting  a  thick,  white  plate,  hot  from 
boiling  water,  before  him,  deftly  laying  the  simple 
cutlery,  pushing  back  an  intruding  dish.  There  was 
an  air  of  detachment  about  her.  No  portion  of  her 
garments  touched  him. 

She  was  always  so,  aloof  in  a  quiet  way. 

Now,  as  she  tended  the  stranger  silently,  one  of 
her  long  braids  slipped  over  her  shoulder  and  fell 
across  his  hand. 

He  drew  away  from  the  contact  sharply  and  a 
dozen  pairs  of  eyes  saw  the  action. 

*' Hell !  "  murmured  a  man  at  the  other  side  in 
mild  amazement. 

But  not  even  the  Importance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Dillingworth  Lumber  Company  could  keep  silent  this 
bunch  of  men  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

They  were  free-lances,  following  wherever  fancj 
and  tile  lumber  cuinps  led  tlicm  tlirougli  tiic  moun- 
tains and  the  big  woods,  contented  in  this  place  or 
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moving  on,  bound  by  no  rules,  as  independent  and 
unholdable  as  the  \ery  birds  of  tlie  air. 

In  three  minutes  the  hiujfhter  was  sweeping  gustily 
again,  acconyianieil  by  the  solid  clink  of  cook-shack 
dishes,  the  clatter  of  knives  for  the  most  part  used 
as  very  adequate  shovels,  and  Walter  Sandry  was 
forgotten  or  passed  over. 

An  hour  later  he  stood  alone  in  the  middle  of  a 
tiny  room  at  the  south  of  the  building,  looking  fixedly 
at  the  yellow  flame  of  a  glass  hand-lamp  on  a  stand. 
Under  the  lamp  was  a  woolly  mat  of  bright  red 
yarn,  a  wonderful  creation, —  under  that  a  thin,  white 
scarf,  beautifully  clean,  the  ironed  creases  standing 
out  stiffly.  Beside  the  lamp  lay  a  pink-lipped  conch 
shell  and  a  Bible.  A  wooden  bed  of  an  Incredibly 
ancient  design  stood  at  the  right  almost  entirely 
filling  the  length  of  the  room,  its  high  pile  sur- 
mounted by  a  worn  soft  patchwork  quilt.  There 
was  a  rag  carpet  on  the  floor,  a  yellow  chair,  a  sturdy 
pot-plant  at  the  window  between  white  curtains  of 
muslin.  It  was  the  room  of  a  woman  who  had  no 
developed  tastes. 

Sandry  took  in  these  details  with  tired  eyes. 

Out  of  them  all  he  looked  longest  at  the  Bible 
beside  the  lamp  and  presently  he  took  it  up  curiously, 
fingering  it  with  a  quizzical  weary  srrile. 

Its  edges  were  thin  and  frayed  and  he  noticed  that 
it  was  greatly  worn,  its  leather  back. —  a  stiff  hack 
with  old   lettering  such   as  our  great-grandfathers, 
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if  they  were  preachers,  carried  In  their  sutldlc-bags, — 
having  long  since  lost  its  corners.  It  had  many 
openings  of  its  own,  falling  naturally  apart  at  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets  and  at  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Also  Ruth  peered  suddenly  out  at  him  from 
the  haze  of  his  boyhood  and  Naomi  stood  in  the 
far  away  gloaming  of  that  distant  land,  a  charming 
picture  of  womanhood. 

Walter  Sandry  smiled  and  glanced  at  random 
through  the  Book. 

"  Motherhood,"  he  said  half  aloud,  "  is  there 
nowhere  a  father?  —  a  dear  old  chap  of  the  earth, 
a  gentle  old  man  wFth  white  hair?  One  who  has 
raised  a  son, — "  As  if  in  answer  to  the  whimsical 
words,  the  fragile  leaves  separated  at  the  tragic  rec- 
ord of  King  David  and  the  words  of  that  ancient 
father-heart  stared  up  at  him.  "  Oh,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son!  "  vital  in  their  anguish.  With  a  snap 
he  closed  the  book,  holding  it  tightly  clasped  in  his 
hands  while  he  stared  into  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
with  knit  brows  and  twitching  lips. 

It  was  as  if  the  fateful  cry  had  touched  some  sore 
spot  in  his  heart,  set  throbbing  some  half-healed  pain. 
For  a  moment  a  shadow  as  of  a  vague  remorse 
darkened  Km-  expressive  face.  Then  a  resolute 
strength  tightened  his  lips  and  he  laid  the  Bible 
gently  down  and  blew  out  the  light. 
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dripping  from  the  eaves. 


CHAPTER  III 


Tlir    WONDROUS    HILLS    AT    DAWN 


He  was  awakened  next  morning  by  the  thunder  of 
heavily  shod  men  storming  in  from  the  bunkhouse. 
The  smell  of  cooking  was  in  the  air  and  the  crack 
under  his  door  showed  lamp-light. 

The  rain  was  still  dripping  softly  from  the  eaves. 

The  old  woman  of  the  kitchen  appeared  at  the 
door  of  her  domain,  a  pan-cake  turner  in  one  fat 
hand,  the  other  raised  to  the  lintel,  as  Sandry  came 
into  the  eating  room. 

She  was  looking  over  the  crowd  of  men  as  Im- 
personally as  he  himself  had  done  the  night  before, 
with  a  poise  as  assured  and  a  subtle  force  as  strongly 
indicated. 

Her  bright  old  eyes,  blue  as  his  own,  met  his 
lifted  glance  as  he  hesitated. 

"  Set  down  in  the  place  you  had  last  night,  Mr. 
Sandry,"  she  said  In  a  rich  voice,  "  it's  yours  now. 
John'll  move  down  a  notch." 

She  went  back  into  the  mysterious  region  of  pies 
and  doughnuts,  and  Sandr)-  was  conscious  of  a  slight 
feeling  of  wonder. 

He  was  already  taken  in  as  one  of  the  family  in 
a  subtle  way,  and  it  did  not  quite  suit  him  to  be  so. 
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Nevertheless  the  breakfast  was  good,  pan-cakes  as 
feathery  as  new  snow,  thick  syrup,  meat  and  potatoes, 
a  sensible  repast  for  men  who  would  work  like  horses 
for  five  hours  on  end,  and  Sandry  was  young.  If 
he  missed  certain  life-long  attributes  of  service  and 
surrounding,  if  he  took  his  place  among  these  rough 
men  with  an  inward  tremor  of  rebellion,  he  made  no 
sign. 

Again  the  girl  he  had  met  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  mountain  tended  in  silence,  a  trifle  more  aloof. 
She  was  clad  in  the  same  sort  of  blue  flannel  shirt 
the  men  wore,  with  a  red  tic  under  the  ti:rn-down 
collar  and  a  rather  short  blue  skirt  showing  her  feet 
laced  trimly  into  miniature  boots.  The  latter  were 
even  full  of  small  steel  caulks. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  loggers  trooped  out 
into  the  fine  rain. 

John  Daily  came  to  him. 

"Now,  what  would  you  like,  Mr.  Sandry?"  he 
asked,  "  Will  you  come  into  the  hills  with  us,  or 
would  you  rather  rest  around  camp?  You  come  a 
long  ways,  I  guess." 

"  Yes.     From  New  York." 

"  I  was  thinkin'  yesterday  mebby  you'd  rather  just 
loaf  around, — " 

"Yesterday?     Did  you   expect  me?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frazer  last 
week.  He  said  the  company  had  made  a  change  and 
I  might  look  for  a  visit." 
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"  I  think  I'll  ^u  about."  said  Sandry. 
Outside  it  was  fresh  and  sli^^htly  cold.  A  thick 
white  f<.«  struck  him  in  the  face  with  an  aU.ost 
palpable  touch.  It  lay  close  t<,  the  earth  a  slu^^.s^h 
Liter  spread  down  in  the  valleys  as  if  for  warmth 
Through  its  enshnuulin^r  whiteness  a  lantern  gleamed 
faintly  across  the  slouch. 

Already  the  little  locomotive  was  gettmji  up  steam 
and  the  donkey  showed  a  red  throat  for  an  mstant 
as  McDonald  shoved  in  more  wood. 

From  ahead  came  shouts  and  a  laugh  or  two  as 
the  men  stragrUd  up  to  the  rollway. 

There  were  live  cabins  set  around  on  the  edge  ot 
the    small    sloping    mountain    meadow    which    gave 
hackground  for  Daily's  canip;  and  in  all  the  windows 
lights  were  gleaming.     In  one  cabin  a  door  opened 
and  a  man  came  out,  stopping  a  moment  t,n  the  sil 
to  reach  up  and  kiss  a  >.  <:nan,  who  stood  s-lhouetted 
against  the  light,  then  the  door  closed  and  Sandry 
could  not  see  the   man,   though  he   could   hear  his 
footsteps.     The  foreman  swung  ahead  m  the  path. 
"  They's  a   foot-log  here,"  he  said,   "  tide-water 
slough.     'Tain't  deep." 

They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  where  the 
donkey,  the  rollway.  and  the  .rack  terminal  huddled 
against  the  bold  uplift,  and  Daily  introduced  him  to 
Hastings  and  Murphy,  the  latter  of  whom  hung  out 
of  the  window  ol  iiis  aiminutivc  ^ab  a::a  ^.fr.i  -- 
the  stranger  out  of  laughing  eyes  whose  forebears 
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had  twinklcil  on  Donegal's  blue  hay  ami  I.rin's  red 
checked  daughters  with  inipariial  joy. 

"  Ah,  Misthcr  Dillin^worth."  he  saiil  heartily, 
"  an'  phat  d'ye  t'iiik  av  the  West  Coast  now?  " 

"  Sandry,  Murphy,"  caught  up  Daily  easily  yet 
with  a  warning  note. 

"Shure!  Sandry  'tis!  Fxcuse  me,  Misther  San- 
dry, but  ain't  th'  scenery  t'oine?  " 

"  What  I've  seen,  yes,   Murphy,"  answered  San- 
dry after  a  slight  pause.      As  he  turned  after  Daily, 
the   Irishman  stuck  his  tongue  in  the  corner  of 
lips  and  drummed  a  minute  on  the  sill,  the  broad 
smile  lessening  on  his  reckless  face. 

"An'  phat  d'ye  know  about  thot?"  he  asked  re- 
trospectively of  the  fog. 

Out  of  the  near  gloom,  which  was  lightening  a 
bit  with  dawn,  the  log  trail  rose,  an  aggressive  snake- 
like trough  climbing  uncompromisingly  at  an  angle 
of  thirty-six  degrees,  its  centre  a  straight  pine  log 
sunk  to  its  surface  which  was  polished  like  ivory,  its 
slightly  curving  sides  the  same.  How  many  taper- 
ing trimks  had  gone  into  its  two  miles  would  be 
hard  to  say,  for  in  some  places  they  had  sunk  and 
been  covered, —  in  the  dip,  say,  over  the  ridge  where 
the  real  mountain  began,  at  the  turn  where  it  wound 
around  the  Shoulder. 

Before  ten  minutes  Sandry  was  breathing  heavily, 
though  he  said  nothing  and  kept  close  at  Daily's 
heels.      1  he  logger  strode  forward  and  upward  with 
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an  easy  climbing  lift  that  rippled  every  muscle  in  his 
loose  body,  while  the  man  from  the  cities  strained  and 
heaved  in  painful  labour,  slipping  on  the  wet  earth, 
floundering  in  the  rotten  bark  and  brush  that  lined 
the  way.  They  climbed  beside  the  trail,  not  in  it. 
Ahead  of  them  the  gang  of  men  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  sight  and  hearing. 

Daily,  usually  at  their  head,  was  the  laggard. 
Presently  it  seemed  to  the  stranger  that  the  fog 
was  dissolving.     'I'he  narrow  circle  of  transparency 
which  had  travelled  steadily  with  them  became  sud- 
denly wider,  moved  its  concealing  walls  back  apace. 

Sandry  lifted  his  bent  head  and  glanced  around. 
Then  he  stopped,  panting,  in  his  tracks,  and  turning 
slowly,  looked. 

Looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  mountains  of  the 
West  at  dawn. 

The  fog  had  not  dissolved,  as  he  had  thought. 
It  was  all  there  in  the  valley  below  him,  a  thick 
white  blanket,  a  basin- ful  of  cloud,  a  billion  yards 
of  filmy  veil  drawn  in  curving  wisps  along  the  face 
of  the  green  hills,  sifting  in  between  the  towering 
timber  like  heavy  smoke.  And  he  had  climbed 
above  it. 

Overhead  the  grey  clouds,  that  had  sent  the  misty 
rain  and  would  send  it  again  in  fifteen  minutes,  had 
blown  apart  on  the  breast  of  some  little  wind  that 
was  never  to  reach,  tlio  qniet  valley,  and  clear  sky 
shone  in  the  east  '■'      tinted  pearl.     Against  it  the 
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black  peaks  rose  wondrously,  tipped  with  their  giant 
adornment  of  tvvo-hundred-foot  fir  trees,  beginning 
to  glow  with  a  halo  of  gold. 

The  foreman  had  stopped  and  was  waiting  silently. 
After  a  charmed  interval  Sandry  became  aware  of 
him  and  turned  back  to  the  climb,  but  he  had  taken 
note  of  the  silence. 

He  looked  keenly  at  the  broad  back  and  shoulders. 
Somewhere  in  this  slow  giant  there  must  be  a  re- 
fined strain  and  he  thought  of  it  with  pleasure. 

In  this  country  of  rugged  forces  and  conditions 
where  was  he  to  look  for  anything  fine,  anything 
delicately  attuned  ?  He  had  been  sick  with  a  peculiar 
nostalgia  for  sixty  hours, —  ever  since  he  had  left 
Albany  on  the  dinky  one-horse  road  to  trundle  up 
and  over  the  coast  range,  to  look  on  a  giant's  board 
of  jack-straws  where  the  fire-slain  pines  and  firs  lay 
thick  as  rushes  on  a  wind-swept  pond;  where  hills 
that  dwarfed  life  of  all  kinds  swept  into  the  heavens 
and  torrents  roared  down  to  the  near  sea  so 
thundrously  that  one  was  wearied  by  their 
volume. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  sickness  left  him.  For 
the  first  time  the  bigness  of  the  country  ceased  to  be 
oppressive,  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the  thrill  of  its 
might,  its  wildness, —  yes,  wildness,  for  this  was  in- 
deed that  last  frontier  of  which  he  had  dieamed  in 
bovhood. 

Somehow  the  thought  seemed  to  uplift  him  bodily. 
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1  Ic  found  he  had  got  his  second  wind  and  was  climb- 

ing  more  easily. 

As  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  first  ridge,  two 
staccato  toots  from  the  donkey  at  the  foot  came  up 
to   them,   followed  by  a   Hutter  and  squeak  of   the 

spools. 

"  Look  out,"  warned  Daily  briefly. 
Sandry  glanced  down  and  had  an  odd  desire  to 
jump.  Out  of  the  -rail  at  their  feet  a  sinister,  rigid 
bar  was  raising  itself.  There  came  a  long  rumble, 
a  straining,  a  screech  from  the  point  where  the 
cable  rounded  the  highest  point  and  then  the  rigid 
thing  began  to  creep  down  past  them  into  the  white 
silence,  coming  ste^-dily  out  of  the  white  silence  on 
the  other  side. 

Daily  hurried  ahead  and  Sandry  followed. 
"  Pretty  winded?"  asked  the  foreman  when  they 
had  started  down  and  every  muscle  in  the  other's 
body  was  crying  out  in  a  vast  relief. 

"  Pretty  well  done,"  he  responded  frankly. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  whistle-bob  had  nothing  to  do 
but  pull  his  fussy  cord.  The  carrying  toots  were 
busy  with  the  echoes,  the  cable  relaxed  and  flapped 
and  tautened  again,  and  presendy  they  met  a  ghostly 
shape  crawling  ominously  up  from  the  whiteness.  It 
strained  and  glided  and  rocked  abreast  of  them,  a 
stark  monster  stripped  of  its  pride,  and  Sandry  saw 
that  it  was  shoulder-high  to  him. 

He  stood  beside  the  trail  and  watched  the  great 
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log  climb  up  the  incline,  crawl  over  the  sharp  crest 
of  the  ridge  and  disappear.  Fascinated,  he  mentally 
followed  its  descent  down  to  the  rollway  on  the 
other  side,  saw  the  pause,  the  little  wait  while  the 
pigmy  logger?  loosed  the  choker  and  sent  it  rolling 
on  the  stays. 

He  was  awed  by  the  bigness  of  this  primeval 
labour. 

Again   he   found   his   foreman   waiting   quietly. 

The  forenoon  that  followed  was  the  opening  page 
in  a  new  chapter  of  his  life,  and  Sandry  bent  all  his 
faculties  to  a  grasp  of  outlines. 

He  stood  silently  watching  the  work  go  forward. 
They  had  reached  the  cutt:  .  Here,  in  a  wide  dip 
high  above  the  world  it  seenied  to  the  Eastener,  was 
a  huge  circle  of  activity.  Close  beside  the  built  trail 
a  second  donkey  engine  fusL  J  and  screamed,  reach- 
ing out  uncannily  on  all  side?  for  the  great  logs,  to 
haul  them  in  with  screech  of  spool  and  strain  of 
cable  and  turn  them  over  to  the  mysterious  steel 
rope  that  came  constantly  crawling  back  on  its  travel- 
ling line.  This  was  called  the  "  yarding  engine," — 
the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  trail  beside  the  rollway 
and  the  track  being  known  as  the  "  roader." 

The  monotonous  song  of  the  cross-cut  saws  had 
begun  where  the  buckers  were  converting  several 
hundred-and-fifty  foot  trunks  into  handling  sec- 
tions. 

A  little  below,  two  foot-wide  planks  some  five  or 
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six  feet  long  had  been  ^  uto  a  ^lant  yellow  pine 
about  ei^ht  feet  from  the  ^xround,  one  on  either  side, 
and  on  these  two  men  were  standing,  their  flannel 
shirts  open  at  the  throat,  their  sleeves  rolled  up  from 
arms  of  steel  and  leather,  their  heads  bare.  Sandry 
watched  the  bending  of  their  backs,  every  muscle 
outlined  under  the  clinging  shirts,  the  play  of  their 
knees,  the  whole  easy  rippling  of  their  entire  bodies 
with  the  regular  give  and  take,  give  and  take  of  the 
long  saw.  The  boards,  known  as  spring-boards,  rose 
and  dipped  with  the  even  motion. 

These  men  were  fallers  and  presently  they  would 
lay  the  towering  monarch  of  the  great  woods  to 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  in  a  given  place,  ready  for 
the  buckers,  the  hook-tender  and  the  cable. 

In  the  meantime  the  logs  already  down  were 
swiftly  stripped  of  their  limbs,  cut  into  thirty  and 
forty  foot  lengths,  rolled  into  the  trail  with  peavy 
and  canthook,  and  sent  up  and  over  the  ridge  to  the 
accompaniment  of  shrill  toots  from  the  whistle-bob's 
restless  cord,  the  straining  of  rigging  and  the  squeak 
of  fibre  on  polished  fibre. 

The  built  trail  ended  here  in  the  shallow  hollow 
between  the  first  ridge  and  the  great  mountain  be- 
yond,  though  up  the  face  of  the  latter  it  was  pro- 
longed  by  a  cleared  path  sharply  defined  among  the 
dense  growth  of  the  timber. 

Agam  he  was  impressed  by  tnc  mugiinu^^^-  •-.  ...v- 
country.     On  every  hand  the  lifting  hills  were  clothed 
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in  trees,  close  packed  and  of  such  girth  and  height 
as  to  seem  almost  grotesquely  impossible. 

Humanity  was  dwarfed  to  insignificance,  like  an 
ant  crawling  on  a  cathedral  column. 

Sandry  looked  around.  Up  to  this  distance,  the 
woods  were  dotted  with  cuttings  where  the  great 
stumps  glowed  white  amid  the  vivid  green  and  the 
debris  of  slashings  and  trimmings  which  combined 
with  the  fern  and  hazelbrush  and  other  undergrowth 
to  make  a  perfect  tangle.  But  beyond,  along  the 
new  cut  trail,  was  Nature,  dense  and  untouched,  wait- 
ing for  the  hand  of  pigmy  man  to  come  and  take 
her  lavish  treasures. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  sun  was  shining  above  the 
peaks  and  the  fog  had  vanished  from  the  valleys, 
and  although  it  was  late  fall  there  was  no  feeling  of 
the  death  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary  there  was 
a  sense  of  bustle  and  hurry  and  work  beginning  with 
the  advent  of  the  rains. 

The  tidewater  slough  was  bank-full  and  mud-brown 
with  thick  grass  and  water  growths  along  its  edges. 

The  stranger  unconsciously  drew  great  breaths  of 
the  sweet  air  of  the  high  hills  and  began  to  feel 
dimly  something  of  their  charm. 

John  Daily  was  everywhere,  looking  at  this,  lend- 
ing a  hand  at  that,  shouting  some  good-natured  in- 
struction here  and  there,  overseeing  with  an  eagle 
eve  each  m.inute  detail  of  the  work. 

One  of  the  new  owner's   first   impressions   was 
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that  in  this  man  he  had  an  object  of  great  value. 

He  was  just  thinking  this  when  there  came  one 
long  blast  from  the  donkey  over  the  ridge  and  the 
men  dropped  their  tools  in  their  tracks,  the  two  on 
the  spring  lioards  jumped  down,  lea.ing  the  saw 
just  where  the  call  had  caught  it.  far  out  on  one  side, 
and  the  foreman  came  up  to  him. 

"  Dinner  time,  Mr.  Sandry,"  he  said  smiling,  "  I 
'spect  you're  pretty  hungry." 

"What?"  cried  Sandry,  "why  I  hadn't  thought 
of  it!     Is  it  possible  we've  been  he  c  five  hours?" 

"  Sure.  Time  goes  fast  in  the  hills.  And  be- 
sides, it's  all  new  to  you,  I  should  judge." 

"  Yes.  It's  my  first  experience  -n  a  logging 
camp." 

They  began  to  climo  the  trail,  the  men  straggling 
out  ahead  and  behind,  the  youngest  forging  forward 
in  the  eagerness  of  youth  and  healthy  appetites,  the 
older  characters,  all  of  them  hardened  woodsmen, 
taking  it  more  leisurely. 

Before  they  were  half  way  up,  however,  Sandry 
was  breathing  heavily. 

"  Might  I  ask,"  said  Daily,  "  something  about  the 
change  in  the  company?  " 

"  Certainly.  There  has  simply  been  an  outright 
sale  of  the  interests,  all  of  which,  or  nearly  all,  I 
bought  from  Dillingworth  and  Frazer.  A  fifth  I 
believe  is  still  owned  by  a  Mr.  Rakeham  who  is 
somewhere  in  South  America.     I  have  come  out  to 
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take  absolute  charge  and  learn  the  timber  business." 

"  I  see.      And  you've  had  no  experience?  " 

"  None,"  said  Sandry  a  little  shortly. 

"  Maryanna  Humphrey!  —  but  my  feet  is  ten- 
der! "  complained  a  voice  behind. 

Sandry  glanced  quickly  back.  Three  lumber- 
jacks were  plodding  up  the  slope,  their  seamed  and 
weathered  faces  set  intently  on  dinner.  On  one,  a 
red-headed  chap  of  some  thirty-six  or  eight,  power- 
ful and  rugged,  he  set  his  sharp  eyes. 

"  But  I'm  acquiring  it,"  he  finished,  "  rapidly. 
Discharge  that  man." 

Daily  did  not  turn. 

"  I  can't,"  he  said,   "  he's  just  quit." 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Thl  East  and  the  West  had  met.  It  was  apparent 
in  every  essential  that  had  to  do  with  Sandry  and  his 
men  in  common. 

It  showed  when  he  sat  among  them  at  the  head 
of  the  long  table,  in  the  way  he  used  his  hands,  his 
knife  and  his  food.  It  glared  when  he  spoke,  it 
paraded  in  his  clothes  and  most  of  all  it  stood  forth 
pitilessly  when  he  sat  by  himself  at  nights  in  the 
plain  little  room  under  the  dripping  eaves.  They 
were  nearly  always  dripping,  the  pane  behind  the 
spodess  curtains  was  always  black  and  glittering, 
there  was  nearly  always  the  shut-in  silence  that  rain 
imposes, —  that  dense  silence,  listening  and  lonesome. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  was  only  a  little  Oregon 
mist  that  saddened  the  night  outside,  but  it  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  young  man  from  the  midst  of  life 
in  New  York. 

He  was  East  and  he  knew  it.  Also,  the  men  had 
known  it  from  that  first  speech  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cook-shack.  "  I'm  the  Dillingworth  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  I've  come  to  stay.  Where  shall  I  put  my 
horse?"  s>u  dlicci  and  natural  to  him,  so  porrpuus 
and  commanding  to  them. 
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They  spoke  of  him  among  themselves  as  "  Dilling- 
worth,"  accompanying  the  word  with  grins,  tasting 
its  flavour  as  tlelicately  as  any  he-spectacled  professor 
of  the  East  dallying  with  a  new  derivative. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  discernment  brought  to 
a  finer  point  than  in  the  lumber  camps  and  mills  of 
the  Northwest,  among  that  floating  gentry  of  the 
pike  and  peavy,  the  knee-laced  boot  and  the  "  tur- 
key," who  pass  here  and  there  with  the  seasons, 
picking  critically  at  the  speech  and  doings  of  many 
places. 

Also,  nowhere  is  there  a  stronger  prejudice  against 
any  manifestation  of  personal  superiority,  any  ex- 
ploitation of  what  may  lie  east  of  the  Cascades. 
To  them  the  man  and  the  place  are  one, —  East  and 
Easterner. 

Thus  two  things  set  in  to  work  against  Walter 
Sandry  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  new  life  in  the 
coast  country, —  the  unconscious  touch  of  superiority 
in  his  bearing  which  came  from  a  very  strong  per- 
sonality and  the  place  from  which  he  hailed,  while 
before  night  on  that  first  day  every  jack  in  Daily's 
camp  knew  that  he  was  a  "  tenderfoot  " —  raw  ma- 
terial turned  loose  upon  them  with  power. 

They  felt  for  him  that  contempt  which  only  the 
seasoned  can  feel  for  the  inexperienced.  And  with 
the  quickness  which  was  his  characteristic,  the  new 
owner  sensed  the  feeling  among  them. 

It  only  added  to  that  jumble  of  sensations  and  im- 
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prcssinns  whl. Ii  liad  crowtlcil  thick  upon  him  from 
the  first  and  which  he  had  had  no  time  to  assort  and 
^ct  under  control. 

lie  had  simply  laid  them  away  for  future  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  he  went  quickly  at  the  work  of 
settling  himself  in  the  new  environment.  A  load  of 
lumber  was  hrou^ht  up  the  slouj^h  on  the  punt  from 
the  mill  at  Toledo  and  four  men  were  put  to  build- 
inp;  a  small  office.  It  was  set  at  the  edge  of  the 
slough,  a  bit  below  the  cook-shack,  where  it  com- 
manded from  its  tAvo  eastern  windows  and  door  the 
track,  the  roading  donkey,  the  log-trail  and  the  roll- 
way,  and  from  the  southern  one  the  winding  slough, 
the  rest  of  the  track  and  the  lower  rollway,  where 
the  donkey  engine  left  the  logs,  its  duty  done.  After 
that  they  rolled  down  with  much  splashing  to  the 
narrow  ribbon  of  water  which,  with  every  flood  tide 
backed  in  from  the  bay,  lifted  them  high  and  trundled 
them  grinding  and  groaning,  slowly  down,  perhaps 
to  the  mill  at  Toledo,  perhaps  to  be  laced  together 
with  mammoth  chains,  built  ii.to  a  great  raft  and 
towed  out  to  the  ocean  to  voyage  along  the  coast, 
down  to  Southern  California  or  up  to  Portland.  A 
tiny,  wheezy  tug  fussed  about  the  backwater  for  the 
express  purpose  of  starting  the  monster  rafts  out  on 
the  ebb. 

Inside  the  new  office  were  installed  a  roll  top  desk, 
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a  case  of  books,  a  map  or  two  and  several  chairs, 
beside  a  small  stove. 

Here,  with  the  four  pine  walls  around  him.  Walter 
Sandry  at  last  looked  arouml  and  called  .imself  at 
home. 

The  drawers  of  the  new  desk  were  full  of  docu- 
ments and  memoranda,  the  history,  with  statistics  and 
records  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  of  the  Dilling- 
worth  Lumber  Company, 

These  he  set  himself  to  master  as  his  first  step 
toward  the  ^•ast  golden  goal  of  the  dream  that  had 
brought  him  West. 

Very  shrewdly  he  decided  to  take  nothing  out  of 
the  capable  hands  of  his  foreman. 

There  had  been  a  sort  of  tense  pause  in  the  camp 
pending  this  development.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  things  were  to  go  on  as  usual  the  work 
went  fonvard  as  if  a  line  had  been  loosened. 

Big  John  Daily  had  gone  about  during  the  few 
days  of  uncertainty  with  the  unruffled  calm  of  his 
quiet  nature,  though  there  was  a  small,  a  very  small 
ache  somewhere  inside  him.  Ever  since  he  could 
remember,  his  life  had  been  cast  in  Daily's  Lumber 
Camp, —  when  his  father,  old  John  Daily,  had  logged 
with  oxen  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Coast  Rang*; 
and  there  was  no  jerkwater  railroad  in  to  Yaquina 
Bay. 

When  a  two  hundred  foot  fir  had  tottered  out  of 
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line  and  sent  the  old  iTian  forever  into  silence  in  the 
rf)arin^  thumler  of  its  fall,  the  hoy  John,  at  seven- 
teen, had  picked  up  the  reins  of  ^overnnient  in  the 
camp  and  carried  on  the  work,  ahetteii  atid  aided 
by  that  etlicicnt  ^i;eneral,  his  mother.  V  th  the  years 
of  his  yoiin^  manhooil  he  had  workeil,  following?  the 
wilderness  as  I'ro^ress  pushed  it  backward  to  the 
Hay,  seeing  little  of  the  outside  world  save  perhaps 
for  a  trip,  once  in  three  years,  to  Portland  or  ilown 
to  San  I'rancisco,  and  always  during  the  past  it  had 
been  the  Dillingworth  Lumber  C"orTi[)any  into  whose 
vast  holiiings  the  canip  hail  cut  its  way. 

Always  there  bad  been  no  band  of  power  in  the 
hills  'y.ivc  his  own,  no  supervision  excepting  the  an- 
nual visits  of  some  member  of  the  firin  who  went  over 
things,  nodded,  estimated,  took  figures  and  went 
away. 

He  had  carried  on  his  camp  himself,  fought  since 
he  could  remember  with  The  "bellow  Pines  Company, 
whose  holdings  were  vast  as  those  of  the  Dilling- 
worth. and  had  not  thought  of  change. 

When  Walter  Sandry  settled  quietly  down  with  no 
voice  in  the  doings  of  the  camp,  Daily  drew  a  good 
breath  anil  went  ahead  once  more. 

As  f<ir  the  new  timber  magnate,  he  sat  down  at 
the  new  de<k  on  the  first  day  of  his  occupancy  of 
the  little  office  on  the  slough's  edge  and  wrote  his 

j.r:ii    i-^  lit :  . 

It  was  on  a  printed  letterhead  and  long. 
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DlI.I.INGUOKTIl    I-IMHIK   COMPANY, 
lOIciio,  Oregon. 
Diuir  Dad: 

I  Acclsior  I  I  lancy  Vm  on  top  of  the  world! 
Wish  \()u  couKI  stc}i  in  here  for  an  hour's  chat. 
The  country  wouKI  ama/e  you  as  it  has  me  with  its 
mighty  bigness.  Vou  feel  like  an  atom  crawlinjr  on 
the  sea's  floor, —  too  small  to  count.  The  hills  are 
like  our  belo\  eil  Catskills,  only  they  are  their  wild 
cousins  from  the  wiUlerness,  unkempt  and  savage. 

The  roaring  of  the  pines  is  something  frightful 
at  first,  there  are  so  many  of  them  and  they  are  so 
gigantic.  Ferns  grow  waist-high  ami  vine  maples 
tangle  together  in  thickets  like  rank  grass,  no  bigger 
of  trunk  than  your  wris^  and  fifty  feet  tall.  Some- 
times, when  the  pines  are  silent,  you  can  hear  the 
surf  a  few  miles  away  across  the  mountains,  though 
it  is  farther  around  by  slough  and  trail  and  bay. 
Ya(]uina  Bay,  I  mean. 

There  was  a  town  there  once,  and  the  govern- 
ment spent  a  mint  of  gold  making  a  breakwater  and 
pier,  fixing  up  a  fine  natural  harbour.  Then  Carri- 
han  came  along  with  his  little  railroad,  saw,  sent  in 
a  spur  and  killed  the  project  dead.  Now  there  are 
great,  gaunt,  deserted  houses  standing  here  and  there 
around  the  bay,  clearings  turned  out  to  grass,  a  huge 
hotel  empty  and  paint  warped  in  the  rains,  its  staring 

anted.      Some  few  old-timers  hold  on  still,  too  lazy 
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and  provincial  to  get  out.  There  Is  a  post-office 
and  one  store.  Over  across  the  hay  there  is  a  jerk- 
water settlement  where  some  few  summer  folk  come 
and  tent, —  a  Newport.  Salmon  fishing  is  tine  in 
the  hay  and  a  few  miles  up  the  coast  there  is  a 
splendid  lighthouse  on  Cape  Foulweather.  The  town 
is  picturesque.  I  saw  them  both  last  Sunday, —  rode 
over  the  trail  on  Black  Bolt,  the  horse  I  hrought 
from  Portland.  I  believe  he  is  going  to  turn  out  a 
dandy. 

The  work  in  the  camp  is  stupendous, —  that  is  just 
the  word.  I  wish  you  could  hear  one  of  these  big 
trees  come  down.  It  is  awesome.  I  stood  and 
actually  gripped  a  doorpost  when  I  first  heard  it, 
the  day  after  my  arrival.  I  went  out  to  the  cutting 
in  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  I  staid  in  and 
I  was  just  going  in  at  the  door  of  a  shed  where  I 
keep  my  horse  when  the  phenomenon  began.  At 
first  above  the  common  noises  of  the  camp, —  the 
saw-filer's  constant  rasp,  the  crying  of  a  logger's  baby 
in  a  cabin,  the  wind  in  the  pines, —  there  broke  out 
a  huge  roar  chat  would  stop  any  one  in  his  tracks. 
It  grew  frightfully,  excitingly, —  I  can't  explain  how 
it  affected  me  —  Oh,  how  it  grew  in  volume,  as  if 
all  the  branches  of  all  the  trees  in  the  world  were 
whipping  together  in  a  storm, —  grew  and  grew  and 
roared  higher  and  higher  with  an  unspeakably  the- 
atrical note  until  presently  all  the  mountains  seemed 
to  shake  in  a  boom  that  sounded  too  huge  to  describe, 
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—  a  wild  thunderbolt  of  solidity.  I  must  use  that 
word,  for  nothing  so  describes  it.  It  was  solid,  un- 
speakably heavy  and  flat,  that  splendid  fall,  and  you 
had  a  sense  of  dozvn.  It  seemed  that  what  had  fallen 
could  never  be  lifted.  It  had  struck  so  finally. 

I  can't  get  over  it,-  — the  effect.  Every  time  I 
hear  that  thunder  begin  I  just  stop  and  hold  my 
breath  until  the  finale. 

There  is  wealth  here.  Dad,  untold  wealth  and  I 
intend  to  ge.  a  handful  of  it.  The  timber  is  un- 
sounded. It  reaches  away  to  the  Siletz  reservation 
on  the  north, —  and  on  beyond.  These  Indians  come 
into  camp  once  in  awhile  with  baskets,  a  timid  sort 
of  people,  fishers,  not  fighters.  The  stumpage  is 
magnificent.  We  are  the  Company,  though  we  have 
a  rival,  a  formidable  one,  the  Yellow  Pines,  which 
operates  to  the  south  of  us.  I  have  met  none  of 
their  people  as  yet,  but  my  foreman  tells  me  there 
is,  ant.'  always  has  been,  bad  blood  between  us. 

Well,  dear  old  chap,  I  must  not  weary  you.  Write 
me  all  the  happenings  that  concern  you  there.  Tell 
Higgins  if  he  neglects  one  thing  about  you  I  will 
skin  him  alive  when  I  come  home  for  a  flying  trip. 

I  hope.  Sir,  you  are  feeling  comfortable  and  will 
go  into  the  winter  in  good  shape.  When  the  spring 
comes  on  I  believe  we  can  bring  you  out  here  with 
comfort, —  the  Pullman  service  is  smooth  as  glass 
across-continent.  And  I  Liow  the  trip  would  bene- 
fit you." 
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As  he  wrote  these  words  the  young  man's  bright 
blue  eyes  softened  like  a  woman's  and  a  grim  line 
settled  about  his  lips.     He  knew,  on  the  word  of 
the   greatest   specialist  of   two   continents,    that   the 
dignified    old    gentleman    to    whom    they    were    ad- 
dressed,   a   white-haired    gentleman   with    the    finest 
bearing   in   the   world   and   the   gentlest   heart,    tied 
irrevocably  to  an  invalid  chair,  had  at  the  most  but 
a  scant  year  to  live.      Vet  he  wrote  of  hope  and  travel 
and  returning  health,  wrote  determinedly  with  a  force 
that  must  communicate  something  of  its  light  to  the 
lonely  wreck  left  by  the  tide  of  life  strarded  at  the 
edge  of  that  mighty  flowing  stream,  the  metropolis. 
He   finished   the  letter  with   a   commendation  so 
tender,  so  indicative  of  a  great  affection,  that  it  did 
not  sound  like  a  n.an's,  a  son's  to  a  father,  rather  like 
a  daughter's  to  an  ailing  mother,  signed,  sealed  and 
stamped  it,  and  sat  for  many  minutes  holding  it  in 
his   hand,    staring   hard  with   drawn   brows   at   the 
yellow    pine  of    the    new    walls.     Again    the    faint 
shadow  of  sadness,  of  regret,  flickered  from  the  past 
across  his  features.     Then  he  sighed,  rose  with  his 
graceful   quickness   and   straightened   his   shoulders. 
As  he  closed  the  desk  and  stepped  from  the  office 
he  felt  that  he  had  gathered  up  the  reins  of  the  new 
life. 
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WILD    BLOOD   AND    HORSEFLESH 

The  fall  drew  on  apace.  Over  the  face  of  the  hills 
there  spread  a  veil  of  mist  that  constantly  changed, 
thickened  and  thinned,  drifted  here  and  there,  as  if 
a  mysterious  woman  played  with  gauze  in  a  mysteri- 
ous twilight.  The  sky  was  grey  and  constantly 
driving  with  slow  clouds  that  went  sedately  along, 
sometimes  below  the  mountain  tops. 

Sometimes  the  austere  gloom  of  the  mighty  coun- 
try thrilled  Sandr>'  with  a  strange  compelling,  oftener 
it  held  him  at  a  dripping  window  with  a  load  of  lead 
on  his  heart.  He  had  no  companions.  John  Daily, 
easy,  simple,  suggesting  tried  force,  was  his  only 
comfort. 

In  him  he  found  something  vaguely  fine,  as  the 
plain  little  stone  at  the  bottom  of  clear  waters  takes 
on  a  certain  simple  beauty. 

They  spent  an  occasional  evening  together  in  the 
little  office  talking  of  the  work,  and  the  new  owner 
asked  and  learned  many  things. 

Into  the  ample  heart  of  white-haired  Ma  Daily 
Sandry  had  stepped  that  first  night,  wholly  without 
intent. 
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"  He  speaks  like  a  man,"  she  opined  decisively, 
*'  an'  you  mark  my  words  he'll  prove  himself  so,  if 
his  hands  are  white." 

Of  the  girl  Siletz  he  had  scarcely  taken  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  He  did  not  even  know  that  when 
she  served  him  in  silence  at  the  oil-clothed  table  the 
two  long  braids  were  fastened  together  at  the  nape 
of  her  neck  so  that  by  no  chance  could  they  fall 
against  his  hand. 

Neither  did  he  know  that  the  dog  Coosnah 
watched  him  always  with  pale  eyes.  Of  these  two 
he  knew  less  than  of  any  others  in  camp  with  whoj;i 
he  had  as  much  to  do. 

As  for  the  girl  herself,  she  kept  away  from  his 
vicinity.  Often  they  two,  the  girl  and  the  dog,  silent 
with  a  common  consent  like  wild  things  of  the  woods, 
sought  the  wind-swept  top  of  the  great  stump  on 
the  western  ridge. 

Here  Siletz  looked  down  on  the  drooping  slope 
and  wondered  of  the  cities  and  the  sea.  He  had 
come  from  them  both,  the  cities  and  the  sea,  she 
knew  by  some  chance  word  of  his.  She  had  never 
seen  a  man  like  him.  His  clothes  were  different 
from  those  worn  by  the  men  of  the  country,  even 
different  from  those  of  the  annual  member  of  the 
Dlllir.gworth  Lumber  Company.  His  speech,  too, 
was  unlike.  So  were  his  hands,  white  and  nne 
grained.  There  was  a  heavy  ring  of  red  and  yellow 
gold  on  the  left  one.     Strange  hands  these  were  to 
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Siletz  and  she  knew  every  line  and  turn  of  them. 
They  were  vital  as  a  face. 

Also  there  was  another  of  his  possessions  that  she 
knew  in  every  line  and  turn,  Black  Bolt,  the  splendid 
horse  that  stamped  and  whinnied  with  impatience  in 
the  lean-to  behind  the  filing  shed. 

To  him  she  went  at  every  opportunity,  shyly,  fear- 
ful of  detection,  and  worshipped  with  eyes  that 
glowed  tenderly  and  lips  dimpling  with  their  rare 
smile. 

Over  his  shining  coat  her  hands  went  with  the 
touch  of  a  connoisseur. 

She  could  no  more  let  him  alone  than  she  could 
refrain  from  lying  down  to  drink  from  a  mountain 
rill.  He  called  to  her  blood  with  irresistible  force. 
Her  heart  beat  faster  when  she  fondled  the  velvet 
nose,  her  throat  swelled  at  the  insistent  thought  of 
his  power  beneath  her. 

She  could  feel  the  mist  In  her  face,  beating  hard, 
as  she  fancied  them  rushing  down  the  /alleys. 

When  once  that  thought  had  taken  hold  of  the 
girl  it  haunted  her  like  a  passion.  Day  after  day 
she  crept  shyly  to  the  lean-to  and  dreamed,  watch- 
ing the  slope  and  the  log-trail. 

"Oh,  you  beauty!"  she  whispered  with  a  soft 
hand  on  the  arching  neck.  "  Oh,  you  beauty  of  the 
world !  God  made  you  strong  to  serve  and  beautiful 
to  be  loved!" 

And  at  that  moment,  on  that  particular  day,  Wal- 
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tcr  Sandry  stepped  into  the  doorway  of  the  lean-to. 
At  his  foot  on  the  sill  the  girl  whirled  upon  him,  her 
dark  eyes  wide  with  fright  and  confusion. 

"I  —  I  — "  she  stammered  like  a  child. 

Sandry  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time  keenly. 

"  Vou  are  fond  of  the  horse?  "  he  asked. 

But  her  tongue  clove  suddenly  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth  and  one  of  the  inherent  silences  that  some- 
times fell  upon  her  shut  her  lips. 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  twisted  her  fingers  in  Black 
Bolt's  mane  and  then  with  a  gliding  motion,  soft- 
footed  and  swift,  went  past  him,  running  toward  the 
cook-shack. 

The  incident  was  nothing  in  itself,  but  it  set  the 
man  thinking  of  her.  He  had  seen  adoration  in 
the  eyes  she  bent  on  the  splendid  animal,  heard  it 
in  the  words,  stilted  and  incongruous. 

"  Queer  youngster,"  said  Sandry  to  himself. 

That  night  after  supper  he  came  out,  contrary  to 
his  custom,  from  the  little  south  room  with  its  patch- 
work quilts,  its  crocheted  mat  and  its  antique  Bible, 
into  the  big  eating  room. 

He  found  Ma  Daily  rocking  in  the  little  chair, 
her  tired  old  hands  lying  comfortably  on  the  Port- 
land Weekly  spread  out  on  her  slanting  lap.  The 
wall  lamps  in  their  tin  reflectors  silvered  her  white 
hair  exquisitely  and  brought  out  softly  the  thousand 
kindly  creases  on  her  ruddy  face.     The  long  tables 
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were  shining  with  cleanliness,  the  white  plates  ranged 
like  an  army  ready  for  the  morning. 

The  door  into  the  kitchen  was,  for  once,  closed. 

On  the  end  of  a  bench  drawn  up  to  the  stand 
Siletz  was  sitting,  bending  forward,  her  braids  fall- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  her  trim  boots  crossed. 

She  was  weaving  a  mat  of  long  grasses  and  her 
fingers  were  deft  as  an  Indian's. 

Behind  her  on  the  bench  lay  Coosnah,  head  on 
paws,  eyes  blinking  sleepily. 

"  Come  In,  Mr.  Sandry,"  said  the  old  lady  In  her 
rich  voice.     "  Draw  up  a  chair.     We're  restin'." 

He  sat  down  and  bent  a  smile  as  brilliant  as  his 
blue  eyes  on  this  hardy  old  mother  of  the  wilderness. 
From  the  first  he  had  felt  her  personality,  though  he 
had  no  time  to  pay  more  than  a  passing  attention 
to  It. 

*'  I  should  think  you'd  need  It,"  he  said.  '*  How 
do  you  manage  to  keep  up  the  stroke?  " 

"  Law  bless  you !  "  she  laughed  easily,  "  I  ben 
trained  into  It.  I've  cooked  In  camp,  young  man,  for 
forty-two  year  straight  ahead." 

"What?  Worked  as  you  do  here  for  forty- 
two  years?  Why,  you'd  wear  out,  go  under,  break 
up!" 

"  Not  much !  I  was  brought  across  the  plains  in 
an  ox  wagon,  come  through  Injun  fightin'  with  my 
hair,  was  raised  from  three  year  old  on  the  Willam- 
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mette,  and  when  I  married  John  Daily  the  First  I' 
went  offen  the  heat  trail  up  from  Southern  Oregon 
into  the  west  hills  to  begin  cookin'.  I've  ben  at  it 
ever  sence." 

Sandry  regarded  her  wonderingly. 

"  So  you're  an  old-timer?  " 

'*  'Bout  as  much  as  eny  of  'em." 

"  Then  you've  seen  the  growth  of  the  country, 
the  coming  of  railroads,  the  making  of  towns." 

"  Right  from  the  bottom  up.  Seen  '.m  grow  from 
three  cabins  an'  a  covered  wagon." 

"  You've  witnessed  the  inroads  of  the  world  on  this 
fine  timber,  too." 

"  Yes,  an'  it  hain't  teched  yet.  I've  seen  it  cut  up 
over  the  Range  an'  down  this  side  an'  they's  double 
stumpage  for  every  acre  that's  ben  cut,  between 
here'n  the  coast." 

Sandry  was  enjoying  her  succinct  precision  of 
knowledge  and  expression. 

"  And  you've  spent  all  those  years  in  the  midst  of 
this  wet-blanket  climate?  "  he  smiled,  **  How  in  the 
world  did  you  do  it, —  and  keep  your  cheeriness?" 

"  Son,"  said  Ma  Daily  kindly,  "  you  can  knock  the 
countr)'  to  me,  but  don't  you  go  doin'  it  where  the 
men'll  hear  you.  Us  web-feet  are  used  to  the  rain 
but  we  don't  like  to  hear  the  Easterners  talk  about 
it.  It's  a  chip  on  every  Oregonian's  shoulder.  You 
don't  want  to  queer  yourself." 

There  was  a  note  of  genuine  good  advice  in  the 
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words  and  tone,  and  Sandry  got  a  sudden  insight  into 

several  little  happenings  that  had  puzzled  him 

for  instance,  the  emphasised  wearing  of  blue  shirts 
in  a  rain  that  had  soaked  his  overcoat  and  a  few 
remarks  about  the  fact  that  Oregon  rain  didn't  wet 
through. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Daily,"  he  said  earnestly  with 
a  sudden  feeling  of  friendship  between  him  and  thi» 
shrewd,  kindly  old  general  of  men. 

He  turned  presently  to  the  girl,  busy  in  the  lamp- 
light, her  black  head  shining,  a  shadow  over  her 
eyes. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  if  you  care  to  you  may 
ride  Black  Bolt  whenever  you  wish.  He  needs  ex- 
ercise and  I  cannot  use  him  enough.  Would  you 
care  to  ride  him?  " 

She  nodded  quietly,  without  a  flicker  of  the  pleased 
excitement  he  had  expected  in  the  light  of  her  seem- 
ing passionate  love  of  the  animal,  but  a  slow  dull 
flush  spread  upward  in  her  dark  face  and  her  fingers 
trembled  a  bit,  he  fancied,  on  the  reeds. 

They  trembled  In  all  surety  the  next  morning, 
when,  with  a  bridle  of  coloured  and  woven  horse- 
hair over  her  arm,  she  entered  the  lean-to. 

Her  eyes  were  a  bit  dilated  and  a  lump  was  in 
her  throat.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could  never  get  the 
bit  into  the  impatient  mouth, 

Harnson,  the  saw-iiler,  dropped  his  work  and 
came  in. 
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"You  let  me  bridle  him,  Siletz,"  he  said,  "  rad 
you  do  well  to  take  my  advice  and  stay  off  oi  this 
horse.      Does  Dillin^worth  know  ?  " 

*'  Sandry,"  said  the  girl  quietly;  "  yes,  he  knows." 

Harrison  grinned. 

"  The  Easterner's  got  a  champion,  I  see, —  good 
work  already, — '' 

Siletz  snatched  the  bridle  from  him  with  a  sudd-n 

flame  of  rage. 

"  rn  put  it  on,"  she  said  sharply;  "  go  away." 
Bhuk  Bolt  was  stamping,  shaking  his  handsome 

head,  craning  his  neck  for  glimpses  of  the  outside 

world. 

She  took  a  strap  from  a  peg  and  buckled  it  snugly 
around  him. 

She  had  ridden  before,  ever>'  time  she  had  ever 
had  the  chance,  but  never  such  a  horse  as  this  and  she 
was  trembling  with  eagerness. 

Black  Bolt  was  a  gentleman  born.  Though  he 
was  wild  as  the  girl  for  the  free  air,  the  green  slopes 
and  the  yielding  sod  under  his  feet,  he  stood  still 
while  she  stepped  on  a  hammer-block.  It  was  a 
stiff  distance  from  there  to  his  back  but  she  came 
up  lightly,  as  a  cat  springs,  with  a  little  soft  alight- 
ing, set  her  right  knee  snug  over  his  withers,  tucked 
her  left  heel,  with  the  inherent  motion  of  a  moc- 
caslned  foot,  into  his  side,  gathered  the  reins  into 
her  left  hand,  unconsciously  swung  out  her  right  and 
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they  were  gone,  down  over  the  smooth  slope  of  the 
valley  toward  the  lower  rolhvay. 

There  were  two  Interested  spectators  to  that  splen- 
did flight, —  Ma  Dally  from  the  cook-shack  porch, 
who  wiped  her  eyes  a  bit  and  said  aloud, 

"Bless  the  child!  Wild  — wild!  But  it's 
natural,"  and  Walter  Sandry  standing  at  the  south 
window  of  the  office. 

Black  Bolt,  sick  of  the  imprisoning  shed,  fled  like 
a  buck  full-fired  with  spring,  his  feet  skimming  the 
wet  green  of  the  grass. 

On  his  back  the  girl,  lost  to  all  the  world  that 
was  not  compassed  in  that  abandon  of  speed  and 
humming  motion,  rode  like  an  Indian,  loosely,  sway- 
ingly,  her  right  arm  swinging  with  the  rhythm,  her 
braids  flying,  her  soul  drunk  with  joy. 

Beside  them  ran  Coosnah,  low  to  the  ground,  long 
ears  flapping,  keeping  the  pace. 

Together  the  three  went  out  of  sight  straight  Into 
the  mist  that  had  begun  to  fall. 

When  they  came  back  dinner  was  over  and  the 
men  were  back  in  the  hills.  Black  Bolt  was  stepping 
happily  with  the  pride  of  himself  and  long-breathed 
satisfaction  witn  the  perfect  satiation  of  liberty. 

Siletz,  one  braid  half  whipped  loose  in  the  wind, 
her  bare  head  wet,  was  flushed  all  through  her  dark 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  like  an  opium  smoker's, 
content  with  all  the  world. 
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She  slid  down  slowly  beside  the  porch  and  looked 
up  at  Ma  Daily. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Mother!"  she  said  with  a 
sudden  note  of  consternation,  "  they've  come  and 
gone!      How  did  you  manage?" 

"  Finest  ever.  Jim  helped  me  and  we  didn't  need 
you  one  bit.     Come  in  and  get  your  dinner." 

"Did  you  like  it?"  Sandry  asked  her  amusedly 
that  evening  as  he  passed  through  the  eating  room. 

"  1  cs,"  said  Siletz  with  her  belying  quietness. 

"  I  believe  I've  found  a  study,"  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  went  on,  "  a  wortliy  study  in  human 
nature." 


And  Siletz  had  found  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Something  wild  within  her  that  had  ever 
moved  restlessly  broke  forth,  a  glorious  flower  of 
ecstasy.  Day  by  day  thereafter  she  loosed  Black 
Bolt  and  sped  into  fields  of  Elysium,  lost  to  earth,  in- 
toxicated, mad  with  the  rush  of  wind  and  rain.  Al- 
ways when  she  came  hack  there  was  the  dusky  flush 
in  her  face,  the  sleepy  look  of  intoxication  in  her 
eyes. 

From  that  time  forth  there  were  three  in  the 
isolated  friendship, —  the  girl,  the  dog,  and  the  horse, 
and  then  went  by  preference  to  the  north  where  no 
wagon  road  ran,  where,  if  one  went,  he  must  follow 
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tangled  trails  among  the  giant  timber  and  where 
the  deer  fed  close  in  the  fern. 

How  far  or  how  fast  they  went  no  one  knew. 
Black  Bolt  shone  like  satin,  even  in  his  thick  winter 
coat,  for  the  girl  was  jealous  of  his  beauty  and 
tended  him  lovingly. 

Within  a  month  he  had  fallen  almost  entirely  to 
her  care  except  on  the  Sundays  which  were  so  long 
and  dull  to  Sandry. 

Thus  winter  closed  in  on  the  lonely  camp  in  the 
mountains,  blue-black  and  grey  with  n..st  and  rain 
and  vivid  green  with  the  new  grass  of  the  coast 
country. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TROUBLE    WITH    TlIK    YKLLOW    PINES 

Walter  Sanory  sat  in  the  office  at  the  slough's 
edge,  hiisy  with  file  and  ledger.  Two  months  had 
passed  with  a  swiftness  he  had  not  deemed  possible 
in  those  dismal  first  days  when  the  fog  and  the  rain 
'lung  on  his  spirit  like  a  pall.  The  great  Mue-grey 
country  still  gloomed  in  its  austere  grandeur,  the 
long  white  ribbons  and  mysterious  veils  of  the  mist 
still  swept  silently  across  the  face  of  the  hills,  filled  the 
valleys  and  twined  among  the  martial  ranks  of  the 
pines. 

Something  had  lifted  from  him  in  these  two 
months;  a  weight  had  lightened.  Where  had  been 
a  huge  disgust,  aliTiost  intolerable  in  its  intensity, 
for  this  rain  soaked  land,  there  had  crept  in  an  in- 
sidious admiration.  Often  now  he  looked  down  the 
green  little  valley  sharply  defined  between  its  binding 
hills  and  felt  the  subtle  charm  of  the  intimate  shad- 
ows, the  near  white  dusk  and  the  great  trees  under 
whose  drooping  feathery  boughs  there  lay  silence 
an'  a  sense  of  refuge. 

Suddenly  there  came  lo  him  a  clamour  of  voices, 
oaths  and  the  throaty  tones  of  strong  men  in  anger. 
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Up  from  the  lower  rollway  a  group  of  loggers  came 
stalking  In  their  spiked  boots.  Behind  them  Murphy 
rocked  excitedly  along  in  the  tiny  locomotive. 

Sandry  shut  his  ledger  and  stepped  outdoors. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Collins?  "  he  asked  of  a  huge 
man  in  the  lead,  a  perfect  type  of  the  logger  of  the 
Great  Northwest,  sun-browned,  hard  muscled,  wiry 
of  figure  and  with  the  endurance  and  power  of  a  bull 
elephant. 

"  Matter  enough.  Them  damned  Yella  Pines's 
sawed  five  piles  in  th'  rollway  an'  tore  up  two  lengths 
of  track." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  the  Yellow  Pines  people?  " 
asked  Sandry  quietly. 

"Sure?     Hell!"' 

Collins  put  up  two  great  bare  arms  and  taking 
his  battered  felt  hat  by  both  sides  lifted  it  and 
settled  it  back  on  his  head,  tilting  it  a  trifle  forward. 
It  was  the  typical  action  of  an  "  old-timer  "  and  in- 
dicated a  degree  of  scorn  that  went  beyond  speech. 
Without  other  answer  he  turned  and  swung  away 
toward  the  upper  rollway.  He  was  in  search  of 
Daily  and  Sandry  knew  It.  Also  he  felt  the  edge 
between  himself  and  ^h"  men.  Trouble  was  on  and 
they  went  for  the  f(  jman,  leaving  him  politely  on 
one  side. 

"  Collins,"  he  called  sharply,  "  get  tools  for  your- 
self and  these  men  and  come  with  me." 

The  logger  hesitated,  stopping  in  his  tracks. 
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"Hadn't  I  better  get  John?"  he  asked  inso- 
lently. 

"  No." 

The  hunch  trailed  in  a  straggling  line  up  to  the 
tool  house,  where  Collins  turned. 

"  What  tools  shall  I  bring?  "  he  called  back. 

Sandry  felt  the  blood  go  hot  in  his  face.  Out  of 
his  short  experience  he  knew  not  what  to  say  and  he 
felt  that  this  rough  bunch  of  drifters,  all  seasoned 
to  every  possibility  of  the  intricate  work  of  the  busi- 
ness, were  laughing  inwardly. 

*'  Hammers,"  he  said  grimly,  "  saws  and  spikes." 

He  went  ahead  down  the  track  and  found  a  state 
of  things  sufficient  to  rouse  the  ire  of  any  riverman 
or  timber  jack. 

Where  the  track  approached  the  rollway  it  had 
been  torn  up  bodily,  the  ties  and  rails  thrown  into 
the  narrow  slough,  as  evidenced  by  a  few  projecting 
ends,  and  the  rollway  itself,  a  slanting  floor  of  logs 
some  two  feet  thick  supported  on  a  group  of  gradu- 
ated piles,  sagged  in  the  centre  where  two  piles  had 
been  cut  and  pried  sidewise.  The  lower  edge  also 
drooped  for  the  same  reason.  It  had  been  the  work 
of  pure  malice,  that  he  saw  at  a  glance. 

"  Collins,"  he  said  as  the  men  came  up  in  a  sullen 
group,  "  get  to  work  and  see  if  you  can  raise  those 
sawed  supports  and  pry  them  back  on  their  bases." 

The  gang  went  slowly  down  the  sharp  bank  of 
the  tidewater  slough. 
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"  Johnny  Eastern !  "  said  one  softly,  "  all  right, 
all  right !     Prize  up  a  roliway !     My  Aunt  Maria  I  " 

Sandry  stood  near,  realising  his  limitations  and 
raging  helplessly,  watching  them  lazily  testing  and 
pushing  here  and  there. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  just  spike  'em  on  to  the  sides?  " 
asked  Collins  with  a  droll  upward  glance. 

Sand./  was  about  to  reply  when  John  Daily  slipped 
down  from  the  track  beside  him  under  the  lee  of  the 
damaged  roliway, 

"  Collins,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you  get  back  to  camp 
and  bring  tools, —  peavies,  hooks,  a  couple  of  chains, 
and  some  picks.  Bring  a  couple  of  axes,  too.  What 
do  you  mean  by  such  business?" 

"  Orders,"  said  Collins  with  a  grin. 

"  You  s<  c,  Mr.  Sandry,"  said  Daily  apologetically, 
"  there's  no  fixin'  such  timbers  as  them,  not  when 
they've  got  to  carry  such  weight.  They'll  have  to 
be  taken  out  entirely  an'  new  ones  set." 

"  I  didn't  know,"  returned  Sandry  frankly,  "  won't 
that  hold  '^nck  the  work?  " 

"  A  day  or  so,  mebby.  We  can  take  the  fallers 
out  an'  put  them  on  with  Collins  an'  the  rest. 
There's  enough  down  to  keep  the  buckers  busy  a  day 
or  two  anyway.     We  won't  lose  much." 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  the  work  of  the  Yellow 
Pines  people,  Daily?  " 

"  Sure,"  ssid  Daily  with  certaint}-,  "  they've  done 
worse  than  this  before  now.     Cut  our  best  cable  two 
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years  ago  and  twice  they've  run  the  dinkey  off  the 
track  into  the  slough.     They're  bad  actors." 

"  But  what's  the  use?     What  do  they  gain?" 

"  They  want  to  run  us  out  of  the  hills.  Been  at 
it  for  ten  years.  They're  just  givin'  you  a  hint  as 
the  new  owner." 

The  repairing  of  the  damaged  rollway  'vas  another 
revelation  to  the  Easterner.  He  ha  chought  it 
would  be  all  right  to  patch  things  up  for  the  present. 
He  had  had  no  idea  of  the  depth  to  which  the  huge 
piles  were  set  into  the  soft,  rain-soaked  earth  at  the 
edge  of  the  slough,  nor  of  the  labour  involved  in 
their  removal  and  resetting. 

First,  new  timbers  were  brought  down  from  a 
little  mountain  meadow  fringed  with  young  growth 
of  the  right  girth,  and  the  slanting  floor  was  thickly 
underpinned  with  these,  each  of  which  was  jacked 
up  tight  on  a  foundation  of  flattened  logs.  This 
lessened  the  pressure  of  the  great  weight  on  the 
sawed  piles.  Then  with  pick  and  shovel  the  men 
went  at  the  work  of  digging  out  the  damaged  timbers. 
The  two  in  the  centre  were  taken  out  first  and  new 
piles  set  in  their  places  with  infinite  pains,  and  then 
the  crew  went  at  those  under  the  drooping  edge. 
Here  the  work  was  heavier,  more  dangerous  and 
disagreeable  by  reason  of  the  water,  four  feet  deep 
at  low  tide,  eight  at  high,  which  lapped  their  bases. 
Daily  put  them  at  the  digging  from  ihe  slope 
side  at  low  tide;  but  on  the  second  day  he  stood 
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long  running  his  blunt  fingers  through  his  hair,  as 
was  his  custom  when  perplexed. 

"  By  jingo,  Mr.  Srndry,"  he  said  earnestly.  "  we're 
goin'  to  have  some  trouble  here.  When  the  roll- 
way  was  built  it  stood  four  feet  from  the  water. 
Now  the  old  slug  of  a  slough  has  et  back  till  the 
piles  're  right  in  it,  the  old  monkey.  It's  widened  a 
lot  this  last  year.  The  boys  can't  get  deep  enough 
to  raise  the  timbers  without  divin'  suits.  An'  we're 
just  out,"  he  added  humorously. 

Sandry  had  come  down  from  the  office  and  now 
stood  on  the  track  above  the  rollway  looking  over 
the  wet  country  below.  At  the  rollway's  foot  the 
sluggish  ribbon  of  tidewater,  sullen  and  discoloured, 
wound  up  from  the  south.  Across  it  and  beyond 
lay  a  low  field,  vivid  green  with  tules  and  other 
growths  of  the  tidelands.  It  was  spotted  here  and 
there  with  small  pools,  and  hedged  at  the  distant 
side  with  the  big  trees  and  the  skirt  of  the  rising 
hills.  To  the  north  the  valley  lifted  gently  toward 
the  camp  and  the  wilde  ness  beyond. 

Suddenly,  "  Daily,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?  " 

"  I  don't  just  know.  The  men  can't  work  In  the 
water,  and  them  piles  have  got  to  come  out.  But 
there's  a  way  of  doin'  it  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Easterner,  "  and  why  not 
go  at  it  from  above?  " 

The  foreman  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 
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"  That  left  bank  of  the  slough  up  there  is  in  the 
form  of  a  ridge.  Don't  you  think  we  could  set  a 
crew  at  it  at  low  tide  and  dig  it  through,  turning 
the  water  into  the  field  yonder?  That  would  leave 
the  slough  empty  here  for  the  time  between  high 
tides.  Could  you  get  the  timbers  out  in  a  few 
hours?  " 
"  Yes." 

Daily's  experienced  eye  had  already  taken  in  every 
detail  of  the  possibilities  as  Sandry  talked. 

"That's  a  good  scheme,  Mr.  Sandr>',"  he  said 
slowly,  "  I  believe  it'll  work." 

So  it  was  that  the  first  practical  suggestion  of  the 
new  owner  was  set  into  action. 

The  whole  crew  of  the  camp  was  brought  out  of 
the  hills  and  set  to  work,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
the  damaged  rollway  was  repaired  as  good  as  new, 
the  break  in  the  west  bank  filled,  the  slough  running 
full  again  and  nothing  to  show  for  the  trouble  but 
the  flooded  field  of  tules. 

Unde-  Walter  Sandry's  cool  demeanour  there  was 
a  small  glow  of  satisfaction,  a  sense  of  having  in  a 
way  redeemed  himself. 

At  supper  time  that  night  Collins  showed  up  with 
a  face  like  a  pounded  steak  and  one  hand  swollen 
double  its  proper  size. 

The  long  tables  were  a  buzz  of  comment  and 
questions. 

"  Where'd  you  run  acrost  that  bunch?  " 
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"Who  was  it?" 

••  Why  didn't  you  holler,  Buck?  " 

Collins,  in  nowise  damaged  as  to  appetite,  shoved 
sideways  to  permit  Siletz  to  set  down  a  steaming 
bowl  and  a  plate  of  doughnuts. 

"  Holler  be  damned,"  he  said  succinctly,  "  a  mile 
down  where  I'd  went  for  that  pike  you  left  stickin' 
in  a  log,  Jim  Anworthy,  an'  it  was  Brady  an'  two 
huskies.  That  feller  from  down  here  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara was  one.  Never  seen  the  other  before.  I 
called  Brady  a  —  name."  The  logger  paused  and 
looked  up  at  the  girl  going  quietly  among  them 
at  her  work,  a  slim,  graceful  creature,  silent 
with  the  soft-footed  silence  of  denizens  of  the 
woods. 

"  An'  we  mixed,"  he  finished  lamely.  "  I  squashed 
Brady's  nose  first  thing  an'  throwed  him  Into  the 
slough.  That  buckko  from  Santa  Barbara  is  sure 
a  husky." 

The  giant  shook  his  leonine  head  as  he  proceeded 
to  fork  a  heaping  plate  full  of  Ma  Daily's  heartsome 
handiwork. 

*'  I  had  some  trouble  with  him." 

**  Collins,"  called  Sandry  from  the  head  of  the 
table,  "did  you  mention  the  rollway?  " 

"  Surest  thing  you  know,"  replied  the  logger  with 
that  easy  equality  which  is  the  brand  and  ear-mark 
of  the  West. 

"And  what  did  Brady  say?" 
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"  Just  grinned.  The  three  of  'cm  j^rinncd.  So 
did  I, —  afterward." 

The  laughter  that  followed  this  remark  mingled 
with  the  clatter  of  the  steel  knives,  the  clink  of  the 
heavy  cups  and  the  drip  of  the  rain  from  the  eaves 
beyond  the  open  door;  for  although  the  winter  was 
upon  them  it  was  the  even  winter  of  the  coast. 

Siletz,  moving  between  the  tables  laughed  to  her- 
self, softly,  and  her  dark  eyes  under  the  little  shadow 
of  her  parted  hair  held  a  sparkling  gleam  as  if  she 
saw  that  conflict  and  enjoyed  it. 

Sandry,  following  her  with  casual  glance,  noted 
the  play  of  her  face,  the  indefinable  inner  doings 
that  went  on  behind  it.  In  the  weeks  that  had  passed 
since  his  coming  he  had  grown  to  know  these  two  a 
little,  these  two  who  were  so  strange;  Siletz  the  girl 
and  Coosnah  the  great  dog.  Even  now  the  latter 
lay  in  the  doorway,  head  on  paws,  watching  the 
room  with  his  pale  eyes.  Between  Sandry  and 
Siletz  there  had  come  to  be  a  tentative  acquaintance, 
a  matter  of  stopping  a  few  moments  on  the  porch 
to  talk  about  the  rains,  the  camp  and  Black  Bolt. 
Sometimes  the  naivete  of  her  speech  astounded  him. 
"  The  mist  has  been  heavy  to-day,"  she  said  once, 
looking  away  with  her  level  glance;  "it's  like  God 
put  His  hand  over  our  eyes.  Maybe  something 
awful  has  been  happening  in  the  big  world." 

And  again:     "How  do  you  feel  in  the  cities  at 
night,  Mr.  Sandry,  are  you  afraid?  " 
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And  at  another  time:     "  The  hills  are  talking  to- 

night."                                                                                                   , 

Now,  as  he  watched  her  face,  he  saw  upon  it  yet 

another   light,   the  joy  of  battle;   and   he  was  half 

prepared  when  he  heard  her  say,  joyously  to  Collins: 

"  Did  you  finish  all  three?     Good  work!  " 

There  was  something  puzzling  about  this  girl  of 
the  great  woods,  with  her  almost  correct  expression, 
her  unconscious  primal  thoughts,  her  rushes  of  spon- 
taneous speech.  She  was  elemental,  ignorant  of  the 
world  except  through  the  carelessly  given  experience 
of  others,  yet  in  her  there  was  a  quaint  philosophy. 
Often  silence  fell  upon  her  like  a  garment  and  at 
such  times  she  was  powerless  to  break  it.  Again 
she  spoke  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  gods,  un- 
consciously, with  a  simplicity  that  was  amazing. 

*'  Siletz,"  said  the  owner,  coming  in  suddenly 
from  the  east  porch  after  the  men  had  tramped 
heavily  away  to  the  bunkhouse,  "  whom  do  you  know 
outside  this  camp?  " 

She  was  alone  in  the  big  spodess  kitchen,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up  from  her  arms,  slim  and  brown 
with  a  smooth  colour  that  was  of  the  sun's  giving. 

"Outside  the  camp?"  she  asked,  turning  to  him 
for  a  moment,  stopped  in  some  task  of  the  after- 
math of  the  meal,  "  why, —  nobody." 

"  Don't  you  ever  go  down  to  Toledo?  " 
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"  Sometimes." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  there?     No  girl  friends?  '* 

She  shook  her  head  and  he  noticed  the  deun  pro- 
file, the  shape  of  the  small  pointed  chin,  the  good 
forehead  conflicting  with  a  vague  suggestion  of  fleet- 
ing wild  things  In  the  velvety  eyes. 

"  Is  there  no  one  with  whom  you  associate  out- 
side the  camp?     Think." 

Suddenly  lere  passed  over  her  features  a  quick 
change.  He  could  liken  It  to  nothing  but  a  wind  on 
the  surface  of  water,  just  a  breath  of  change. 

"  Only  the  Preacher,"  she  said  with  a  swift  slur- 
ring of  softness  in  her  voice. 

"The  Preacher?" 

"  You  don't  know  him.  He  only  comes  sometimes. 
He  was  here  just  before  you  came." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Sandry  curiously. 

•'  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows.  But  I  love 
him." 

She  shook  her  head  again  and  went  about  her 
interrupted  task,  smiling  as  at  some  pleasant  memory. 
Presently  Sandry  stepped  from  the  doonvay,  wonder- 
ing and  with  a  feeling  of  pique. 

"  Nobody  knows.     But  I  love  him." 

That  was  the  strangest  sentence  he  had  heard  from 
this  strange  young  person  with  her  unconscious  frank- 
ness, her  subtle  innocence  and  peculiar  little  ways 
of  dignity. 

*'  The  Preacher,"  he  said  to  himself  a  lltde  later 
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in  the  bare  south  room  under  the  dripping  eaves. 
"H'm!     The  Bible,-- of  course." 

With  a  new  interest  he  picked  up  the  quaint  old 
book  of  Holy  Writ  and  let  it  fall  open  in  his  hands 
as  it  bail  a  way  of  doing. 

Out  from  that  marvellous  song  of  an  inspired  soul, 
tl  Psalms,  there  looked  his  answer,  as  he  was  to 
know  in  another  day,  the  truest  answer  that  could 
have  been  given  to  his  question. 

"WHO  SHALL  ASCKND  INTO  THE  HILL  OF 
THE  LORD?  OR  VVHf)  SHALL  STAND  IN  HIS 
HOLY  PLACE?  HE  1  HAT  HATH  CLEAN  HANDS 
AND  A  PURE  HEART;  WHO  HATH  NOT  LIFTED 
UP  HIS  SOUL  UNTO  VANITY,  NOR  SWORN  DE- 
CEITFULLY." 


With  an  odd  feeling  of  truth  struck  from  the 
page  he  closed  the  Book  anJ  laid  it  gently  down  on 
the  white  cloth. 
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From  that  time  forth  Sandry  bcj^an  to  take  a  keener 
interest  in  Siletz. 

For  one  thing  he  noticed  that  every  one  called 
her  S'letz  with  a  soft  shirring  of  the  first  syllahle 
and  nc  found  himself  using  the  name  which  he 
thought  particularly  beautiful.  It  was  the  name  of 
the  Reservation  to  the  north  and  a  small  part  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  tribes  thrown  in  there  by  a 
beneficent  government.  In  his  lonely  evenings  he 
often  wondered  about  it  and  how  it  came  to  belong 
to  this  girl,  and  with  this  thought  came  another 
that  struck  him  with  a  shock.  What  was  her  other 
name?  He  had  always  thought  of  her  as  Ma 
Daily's  daughter;  and  yet,  now  that  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  she  had  never  seemed  akin  to  the  easy- 
going, open-minded  foreman  who  was  so  like  the 
old  woman.  She  was  alien  to  both  w  th  her  silences, 
her  whimsical  speech  and  her  look  of  hidden  fire. 

One  day  in  the  late  fall  when  the  white  mist  and 
the  evergreen  of  the  forest  had  gotten  on  his  nerves 
unbearably.  Sandry  left  the  office  and  went  to  the 
shed  for  Bhuk  Bolt,  only  to  find  him  gone.  He 
had  meant  to  ride  off  the  fit  of  blues.     Failing  that, 
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he   (leciilcd   to   walk   ir   ofi    and   struck  up   the   wet 
prccn  valley  to  the  north. 

Almost  immcJiatcly  the  tumhlinR  hilis  closed  in 
up(m  hini  and  he  fouml  himself  in  a  wilderness  of 
towering  firs,  of  ilripping  vine  maples  and  mysterious 
paths  lost  in  the  crowding  ferns. 

The  grey  sky  frowninj^  near  accentuated  the 
dreariness  of  his  mood,  supcrimluced  by  a  letter  re- 
ceived the  day  before  from  a  ^reat  specialist  in  the 
East,  the  tone  of  it  had  been  gravely  warning. 

With  knitted  brows  he  plunjred  into  the  thickness 
of  the  growth,  pushing  up  a  rugged  slope  to  slide 
and  slip  again  into  another  sharp  depression,  catch- 
ing a  precarious  foothold  on  treacherous  pine-needles, 
rounding  here  and  there  some  mighty  boulder,  a 
pigmy  in  the  heart  of  Nature. 

An  hour  of  this  brought  out  the  sweat  upon  his 
body  and  the  joy  of  life  back  into  his  soul.  He 
stopped  from  time  to  time  and  looked  upon  the 
wilderness  with  a  regained  sense  of  peace.  It  was 
worth  while  after  all,  everything  was  worth  while. 
Doubly  worth  while  since  the  advent  of  the  letter 
from  the  specialist.  He  was  thinking  thus,  stand- 
ing at  rest  in  a  small  glade  carpeted  with  pine  needles 
and  surrounded  with  ferns,  when  he  caught  the  sound 
of  voices.  They  came  from  the  dense  wall  of  the 
woods  at  his  right  and  unconsciously  he  listened,  tip- 
ping his  head  and  straining  his  ears.  Prescntry  a 
look  of  blankness  spread  upon  his  face. 
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One  of  the  voices  was  familiar,  soft  and  sliding 
with  minors,  the  voice  of  the  girl  Slletz,  and  she  was 
speaking  jargon. 

Even  as  this  amazing  knowledge  was  borne  in 
upon  him,  the  tangle  parted  and  she  stepped  out 
before  him.  A  Slletz  squaw  followed  her,  a  short 
brown  creature  of  comely  features  clad  in  brilliant 
flannel,  a  towering  pyramid  of  baskets  slung  to  one 
shoulder. 

Nosing  eagerly  at  the  girl's  elbow  stepped  Black 
Bolt,  while  Coosnah  brought  up  the  rear.  They  per- 
ceived him  instantly  and  the  Indian  woman  turned 
away  with  a  few  gutturals  which  Slletz  answered 
ge.itly.  But  in  the  moment  that  she  had  confronted 
him,  Sandry  had  seen  her  face  and  received  a 
shock. 

Beginning  just  under  the  lower  lip  and  running 
downward  to  the  base  of  the  chin  there  stood  out 
three  blue  bars,  each  composed  of  minutely  tattooed 

designs. 

Unconsciously  and  without  volition  his  startled 
eyes  flew  to  the  dark  face  of  the  girl  between  its 
braids  and  clung,  fascinated,  to  tbj  left  corner  of  the 
sweet  lips.  There,  on  her  lighter  skin,  standing  out 
less  boldly,  yet  tell-tale  in  Its  truth  of  outHne,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  same  mark,  broken  in  its  in- 
ception by  some  mysterious  hand. 

For  a  moment  Sandry's  head  whirled  and  a  sort 
of   nausea    came   over  him.     Then   he   became   con- 
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sc'nus  of  her  dark  eyes,  level  and  calm,  upon  his 
face  and  a  thrill  that  sent  the  blood  pounding  in  his 
veins  shot  through  him.  He  could  not  have  ex- 
plained it  and  he  would  have  condemned  it  with  a 
moment's  thought,  yet  it  made  him  struggle  for  com- 
posure. 

The  mighty  trees  around  them,  the  eternal  majesty 
of  the  hills  under  the  intimate  grey  sky,  the  girl  in 
her  trim,  sensible  attire  of  blue  shirt,  short  skirt 
and  boots,  with  that  sudden  revelation  of  the  wild 
about  her,  combined  to  suggest  the  unreal,  the  mys- 
terious, the  lawless,  and  it  s.  uck  deep  under  the 
veneer  of  urbanity  to  the  man. 

She  might  have  been  some  princess  of  a  forgotten 
day,  the  darling  of  some  ancient  tribe  of  the  West, 
before  the  little  ships  came  nosing  up  the  Columbia, 
and  ;n  a  flash  he  understood  her  silences,  her  calm, 
her  occasional  stilted  modes  of  speech,  and  her 
whimsicalities. 

"  Why, —  why, —  S'letz  !  "  he  stammered,  follow- 
ing out  the  train  of  his  illumined  thought,  "  what 
are  you?  Who  are  you?  A  star  in  the  dusk! 
The  Night  Wind  in  the  Pines !  " 

In  the  flush  of  the  pregnant  moment  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  bare  arm  under  the  roUed-up  sleeve, — 
her  soft  arm,  wet  with  the  mist, —  closing  his  fingers 
strongly  upon  it.  For  the  enchanted  present  she  was 
Romance  and  Mystery,  and  Sandry  was  beneath  its 
spell. 
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But  Slletz,  looked  frotn  his  face  down  to  the  hand 
upon  her  arm,  and  all  her  slender  body  set  up  a 
trembling  under  its  touch.  The  blood  rose  slowly 
in  her  dusky  checks,  turning  them  into  a  western 
sunset,  and  when  she  raised  her  eyes  again  they  were 
dim  with  the  same  look  of  intoxication  as  had  come 
with  the  madness  of  the  rushinf^  wind  on  Black  Bolt's 
back. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  dreamily,  "  I  am  the  Night  Wind. 
That's  what  they  call  me, —  my  friends  the  Indians. 
But  how  did  you  know?" 

"  I  didn't.  I  just  heard  the  words  in  my  heart. 
They  are  right." 

He  did  not  remove  his  hand,  and  silence  fell  be- 
tween them  while  they  stood  gazing  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Sandry  saw  the  heavy  look  in  hers,  the  dull 
fire  that  bespoke  a  very  drunkenness  of  emotion,  and 
in  another  moment  he  had  lost  his  head.  Without 
thought,  as  simply  as  the  first  runner  of  those  forests 
took  what  he  wanted,  he  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
her,  softly,  lightly,  on  her  smooth  cheek. 

With  the  completion  of  the  action  something  of 
the  madness  passed  and  he  straightened,  looking 
down  upon  her. 

But  in  the  girl  herself  it  was  unleashed.  I  ler  eyes 
darkened  perceptibly,  narrowed  as  if  the  senses  were 
all  but  dulled  to  t)blivion  by  some  potent  drug,  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

In  a  sudden  great  embarrassment  Sandry  stood 
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silent  beside  her,  his  heart  pounding  and  his  man- 
hood already  upbraidinj^  him. 

He  searched  his  clearing  brain  for  some  word  of 
apology,  some  contrite  expression  but  found  none, 
and  the  next  momcd  could  not  in  any  case  have 
spoken  it;  for  Siletz  lifted  her  face  and  it  was 
glorified. 

The  man  had  an  impulse  to  take  off  his  hat. 

The  intoxication  had  drifted  away  from  her  fea- 
tures, leaving  them  bare  in  the  utter  simplicity  of 
the  primeval  woman,  and  there  was  in  them  a  white 
fire  of  self-surrender. 

Without  a  word. —  and  Sandry  knew  instinctively 
that  she  could  not  speak, —  she  turned  to  Black  Bolt, 
threw  the  reins  over  his  head,  crouched  beside  him 
on  a  little  lift  of  moss  and  leaped  upward.  He 
watched  her  land  on  the  horse's  blanketed  back  with 
that  inimitable  grace  of  the  wild,  tu.n  and  ride 
swiftly  down  one  of  the  mysterious  paths  whose  nod- 
ding ferns  closed  after  her.  Coosnah,  following 
with  a  lithe  rolling  of  all  his  huge  muscles,  cast  a 
lowering  glance  backward  at  the  man. 

There  was  scant  friendship  between  the  two. 

The  incident  had  taken  all  the  helpfulness  out  of 
the  day  and  the  wilderness,  and  Sandry  wended  his 
way  slowly  back  to  camp,  arriving  just  in  time  for 
suppei. 

Siletz  was  there  before  him,  lighting  the  lamps 
in  '■  e  dusk-shadowed  eating  room.     Sandry  sat  down 
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amonp;  the  crowiling  men.  watching  furtively  the 
small  miracle  of  her  face  as  it  came  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, cameo-like,  in  the  Hare  of  light  from  each 
lamp. 

It  was  composeil  and  quiet  as  always  with  some- 
thing of  its  unfathomable  calm,  but  in  the  eyes  there 
were  still  wild  lights,  traces  of  that  look  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

With  an  annoying  sense  of  helplessness,  Sandry 
cursed  his  folly. 

And  it  was  on  this  night  that  for  the  first  time 
he  saw  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  girl  and 
the  Daily's, —  more,  awakened  to  the  patent  knowl- 
edge that  his  foreman  was  far  as  the  poles  from  be- 
ing kin  to  Siletz. 

It  came  to  him  with  startling  simplicity  when  he 
happened  to  drop  his  eyes  to  John  Daily's  face  and 
caught  the  look  with  which  the  big  fellow  was  fol- 
lowing her  movements. 

"  By  (ieorge!  "  he  said  to  himself  softly,  "what 
sort  of  a  tangle  have  I  found, —  and  complicated?" 

The  period  that  followed  was  painful  to  Sandry, 
eaten  with  remorse. 

Silet/.  tended  the  tables  In  her  usual  silence,  but 
when  she  reached  him  she  was  constrainedly  aloof, 
as  if  fearing  to  break  a  spell  by  a  word  or  touch. 

Once  he  looked  up  at  her,  striving  for  recognition, 
but  she  avoided  his  eyes  and  to  save  his  life  he  could 
not  repress  the  wild  thrill  that  had  betrayed  him  in 
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the  hills,  though  he  was  conscious  of  anger  flushing 
hot  upon  it. 

He  suffered  a  very  real  humiliation  in  that  he  h?.d 
so  far  forgotten  his  training,  his  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  as  to  kiss  this  wild  mountain  creature. 
His  ancestral  blood  rose  up  in  condemnation. 

He  felt  that  in  some  vague  way  he  had  been  un- 
true to  his  ideals,  to  the  memor)-  of  the  mother  who 
was  the  gentle  boast  of  the  old  man  in  Riverside 
Drive,  to  the  old  man  himself.  And  then  his 
naturally  just  and  sane  nature  asserted  itself  and  he 
fell  to  apologising  mentally  to  Siletz. 

"  Am  I  a  cad?  "  he  asked  himself  that  night,  lying 
awake  in  the  rain-swept  darkness;  but  the  answer 
trailed  away  into  thoughts  of  the  mystery  of  the 
girl  and  the  broken  Sign  beneath  her  lips. 

The  next  few  days  were  crowded  full  to  overflow- 
ing with  work  and  he  laid  aside  all  personal  per- 
plexities. 

The  first  raft  of  logs,  a  great  cigar-shaped 
monster,  laced  together  in  all  its  length  and  breadth 
with  giant  chains,  lay  in  the  backwater  at  Toledo 
ready  for  its  voyage  into  the  world  beyond. 

A  crew  of  river  drivers  was  picked  from  among 
the  men  and  all  was  in  readiness  save  tor  a  draft 
of  directions  which  was  to  be  given,  along  with  the 
raft,  into  the  custody  of  Captain  Graftz  of  the  long 
dun-coloured  steamer  that  would  stand  in  across  the 
bar  at  Newport  on  the  twentv-sixth. 
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Sandry  thrilled  with  contemplation  of  the  great, 
reddish-brown  floor,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre, 
sloping  gently  to  the  sides.  Its  building  had  been  a 
thing  of  wonder  to  him.  It  would  in  all  probability 
scatter  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  its  worth  ran 
well  into  five  figures.  He  watched  its  departure,  an 
impressive  matter  of  sluggish  rising  with  the  tide,  of 
almost  imperceptible  motion  and  then  of  majestic 
speed  that  carried  it  westward  toward  the  ocean. 
Then  he  turned  back  to  his  logging  camp  with  a 
heightened  joy  in  the  new  life. 

That  night  he  wrote  to  the  white-haired  gentle- 
man who  was  then  going  to  bed  under  silken  covers 
with  the  aid  of  the  faithful  Higgins;  and  his  letter 
was  long  and  brilliant,  touched  with  that  cheer  and 
hope,  that  light  of  awakening  strength  and  ability 
which  was  beginning  to  stir  his  heart  to  its  founda- 
tion. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry  when  he  got 
that  letter,  looking  down  on  the  pageant  of  River- 
side Drive  in  its  winter  livery,  "what  a  boy  he  is! 
What  a  son!     The  metal  is  beginning  to  ring." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

A  ne\vcomi:r  among  Tin:  pinis 

One  day  soon  after  the  men  returned  with  word  of 
the  raft's  safe  delivery  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Graftz,  Sandry,  working  over  his  hooks  in  the  little 
office,  heard  a  strange  voice  without. 

"  Oh,  no,"  it  was  saying  in  fresh,  sweet  accents 
—  and  the  very  tone  said  East, —  "  You  need  not 
wait.  I'm  going  to  stay.  If  this  is  the  office,  or 
headquarters  of  this  place,  I'll  find  whoever  is  in 
charge.  Just  put  my  trunk  on  that  pile  of  timber. 
Be  careful !  Oh,  do  be  careful !  That  case  contains 
my  typewriter,  and  it's  more  precious  than  gold! 
There, —  that's  right.     Now,  what  do  I  owe  you?  " 

There  was  an  answer  and  the  clink  of  money,  and 
Sandry  rose  just  as  there  came  a  light  rap  on  the 
office  tloor. 

When  he  opened  it  he  unconsciously  caught  his 
breath  and  became  keenly  aware  for  the  first  time 
of  the  homesickness  that  had  compassed  him. 

It  was  the  East  that  confronted  him,  Fifth  Avenue 
itself,  the  whole  inimitable  Metropolis  refined  into 
one  woman. 

The  mist  of  the  West  was  thick  upon  her  silver 
furs;  it  hung  in  diamond  drops  on  the  waving  white 
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aigrette  that  stood  out  from  her  small  dark  velvet 
turban  in  airy  pride;  its  cool  freshness  bloomed  m 

wy  ^k  ^     /^  ff^  ^  f^  ^^  O 

She  smiled,   and   a  cosmopolitan   goodfcllowship 
radiated  from  her  frankly. 

"  I  must  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  she  said,  her 
clear  blue  eyes  raised  to  his  face,  "  and  a  lot  of  in- 
dulgence.  I  want  to  be  taken  In.  Do  you  thmk 
any  one  in  this  delightful  place  will  do  it?  "  ^^ 

"  The  whole  camp  will  tight  for  the  privilege, 
promised  Sandry  rashly,  falling  in  instantly  with  her 
bantering  tone  and  responding  to  the  frankness  of 

her  smile.  . 

He  held  back  the  door  as  she  stepped  in  across 
the  sill,  and  watched  her  sit  down  gracefully  in  the 
chair  that  he  hurriedly  pulled  forward.     With  the 
first  glimpse  of  her  the  old  nostalgia  had  returned 
upon  him  and  his  heart  clamoured  for  home. 
"  You  are  from  New  York,"  he  said  simply. 
"Yes.     And  I  suppose   1   must  explain  at  once. 
You  Westerners  are  so  insistent  on  reasons." 

She  was  unfastening  her  furs  at  the  throat,  loosen- 
ing her  gloves  at  the  wrists;  and  the  little  action,  so 
thoroughlv  feminine  and  so  indicative  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  wealth  and  ease,  carried  him  back  to 
the  life  he  was  just  beginning  to  forget. 

"  My  name  is  Poppy  Ordway,—  and  1  am  of  that 
unfortunate  and  much  criticised  species,  the  woman 
with  a  Life  Work." 
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Tlif  Sfjiilc  she  turned  upon  him  was  electric,  lull 
of  that  heady  quality  which  is  distinctive  of  the  vital 
woman,  the  woman  of  stronj^  and  excitable  passions: 
it  appealed  to  Saniiry  instantly,  so  that  a  thrill  of 
gladness  ran  through  him  to  his  very  finger  tips. 

"  I  am  a  follower  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  Fame, 
and  I  atji  alive  with  ambition.  I  have  written  a  few 
short  stories  which  have  been  well  received  in  the 
Eastern  magazines,  and  have  fed  this  ambition, — 
but  they  fail  to  satisfy  me.  I  must  go  higher,  so  I 
am  boldly  setting  forth  on  the  sea  of  letters, —  I 
have  my  first  novel  drafted,  and  it  is  over  there  on 
your  lumber  pile  along  with  my  precious  typewriter, 
a  raft  of  material  of  the  craft  and  my  wardrobe.  It 
is  a  tale  of  the  lumber  region, —  and  I've  come  out 
to  work  on  the  ground.  Do  you  think  I  can  find 
sanctuary?  " 

"  We'll  see  that  you  do,"  said  Sandry  pleasantly, 
"  and  you  couldn't  have  struck  a  better  spot  for  local 
colour  anywhere  in  the  Northwest. 

"  We  are  elemental  here,  right  down  to  the  primi- 
tive, and  we  are  swamped  with  '  atmosphere.'  " 

"  I'm  mighty  glad,"  said  Miss  Ordway,  "  and 
greatly  relieved,  for  I  was  a  trifle  uncertain  how  a 
lumber  camp  would  receive  me, —  but,"  she  stopped 
to  smile  into  the  young  man's  eyes  with  a  pretty 
showing  of  white  teeth  and  dimples,  "  do  you  know, 
my  chief  sensation  is  one  of  all-gorie-ness?  I  haven't 
had  a  thing  to  sustain  the  inner  woman  since  last 
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nl«ht  on  the  tlincr  at  Albany.  Couldn't  ^ct  a  thinjj 
before  this  jerkwater  train  pulled  out,—  and  didn't 
want  what  I  couKl  ^et  later." 

Sandry  spranj^  to  his  feet  with  apologies  tumbling 

over  each  other. 

"  Vou  just  come  along  to  Ma  Daily,"  he  prom- 
ised, already  using  the  tone  of  hail-fellow  which 
their  common  nativity  and  her  frank  manner  had 
established  between  them. 

Hungrily  he  watched  her  gather  up  her  skirts  and 
precede  him  up  the  little  path  to  the  cook-shack, 
where  Ma  Daily  was  already  standing  in  the  door 
to  take  inventory.  Every  little  movement  was  so 
familiar,  so  potent  in  its  suggestion  of  Home. 

Chatting  lightly,  the  stranger  stepped  up  on  the 
porch  and  smiled  at  the  white-haired  old  woman. 

"Ma  Daily,"  said  Sandry,— he  had  long  since 
lost  the  sense  of  resentment  at  the  family  atmos- 
phere of  the  camp,—  "  this  is  Miss  Ordway  of  New 
York,—  a  famous  author,— and  she  has  come  West 
10  write  a  new  book.  Luckily  she  struck  us  in  her 
search  for  local  colour.      Can  you  take  her  in?  " 

Ma  Daily  looked  at  the  visitor  sharply  and  Sun- 
dry saw  a  scarce  perceptible  change  pass  over  her 

cheery  features. 

The  vital  blue  eyes  of  the  younger  woman  gave 
back  the  scrutiny  with  perfect  openness. 

"  Please  do,  Mrs.  Daily,"  she  said  in  her  sweet 
voice.     "  Please,  please  do.'* 
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"  Don't  know,"  said  Ma  slowly;  "  there  ain't  any 
room." 

"I'll  abdicate,"  put  in  Sandry  quicklv;  "she 
may  have  my  room  and  I'll  put  up  a  cot  in  the 
office." 

Just  at  that  moment  Siletz  came  in  at  the  west 
door  and,  crossing  the  big  room,  stood  looking  out 
upon  the  group  on  the  porch.  I  ler  dark  eyes  rested 
first  with  a  fleeting  glance  on  Sandry  and  then  she 
saw  the  other. 

For  a  moment  Sandry  forgot  the  business  of  the 
present  in  watching  her  face,  as  he  always  did  when 
any  new  emotion  touched  her.  More  and  more  had 
the  girl  become  a  study  to  him,  an  absorbing  source 
of  interest. 

Now  he  saw  her  lips  part  a  trifle  and  her  eyes 
widen  with  amazement,  and  he  knew  that  for  the 
first  time  she  beheld  and  recognised  womanly  beauty 
in  its  perfection. 

She  did  not  speak  but  leaned  against  the  door 
jamb  drinking  in  this  apparition.  In  the  little  pause 
that  fell  presently  she  turned  to  the  old  lady, 

"  Yes,  Mother,"  she  said  softly,  "  please  do." 

The  stranger  flashed  a  brilliant  glance  at  her,  and 
with  an  inimitably  pretty  gesture  reached  out  a 
gloved  hand  and  patted  her  arm,  bare  under  the 
rolled-up  sleeve. 

"  Mr.  Sandry,"  called  John  Daily,  standing  on 
the  foot  log,  "will  ye  come  down  here  a  minnit?'* 
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There  was  a  grave  tone  in  his  voice  and  Sandry 
turned  quickly. 

"  Feed  Miss  Ordvvay,  Ma,"  he  smiled,  "  and  take 

her  in." 

And  the  stranger  stepped  in  across  the  caulk- 
worn  sill,  thus  ending  the  first  lap  on  her  trail  of 
smoke  and  instinct. 

"  Siletz,"  said  Ma,  when  the  glittering  guest  had 
been  shut  away  in  Sandry's  little  south  room,  "  what 
for  do  you  want  we  should  keep  her?  " 

"  Why, —  I  don't  know.  Mother,"  said  the  girl 
simply,  "only  she's  too  beautiful  to  let  go.  She 
looks  like  the  sun  on  snow." 

"  Yes.  Yes,  I  think  she  does,"  returned  Ma  in- 
scrutably, "  and's  about  as  cold  and  false." 

But  Siletz  was  thinking  of  her  wonderful  rose- 
leaf  cheeks,  the  red  coral  of  her  lips,  the  abundant 
glory  of  her  amazing  golden  hair,  and  she  did  not 
hear  the  words. 

As  Sandry  joined  his  foreman  he  saw  that  some- 
thing had  ruffled  the  usually  placid  temper  of  the 
slow  giant. 

"  What's  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 
"  Hampden  of  the  Yella  Pines  is  in  the  office," 
said  Daily  sharply,   "an'   from  his  looks  he's  got 
somethin'  nasty  up  his  sleeve." 

"  Oh,  yes,—  Hampden, —  he's  one  of  the  owners, 
isn't  he?" 

"  One  of  the  three  big  shakes  and  the  worst  of 
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the  lot.  The  others  ain't  ever  here.  Whatever  he 
tells  you,  Mr.  Sandry,  give  him  the  bull-dog  front. 
Don't  let  him  have  a  minute's  satisfaction." 

The  tA\-o  men  walked  back  to  the  office  and  found, 
seated  in  the  swing  chair,  with  his  feet  on  Sandry's 
desk,  a  short,  square  man  with  a  face  and  manner 
which  set  Sandry  on  edge  at  the  first  glance.  They 
both  bespoke  a  nature  self-satisfied  to  the  point  of 
pride,  a  crafty  shrewdness  that  had  been  eminently 
successful  and  an  adamantine  hardness  of  purpose. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Sandry,"  he  said,  taking  his  feet  from 
the  table  with  Insulting  slowness,  "  I'm  Hampden, — 
of  the  Yella  Pines, —  and  I  come  over  on  a  little 
matter  o'  business." 

Sandry  bowed. 

"  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Hampden,"  he  said  civ- 
illy, though  the  memory  of  the  damaged  rollway 
came  suddenly  up  before  him,  biasing  his  appraise- 
ment of  the  man. 

"  And  I  might  as  well  get  it  over  with,  for  It's 
bound  to  be  against  the  grain  a  bit." 

As  he  spoke  a  smile,  that  was  meant  to  be  inso- 
lently apologetic  but  succeeded  only  in  being  clumsy, 
creased  his  weathered  face,  drawing  his  small  sharp 
eyes  into  narrow  slits. 

"Yes?"  said  Sandry  coldly. 

"  It's  about  that  track  o'  stumpage  you're  slashin' 
your  log-trail  acrost." 

'  What  about  the 


Yes? 


suiu  banury  again. 
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tract?     It  isn't  specially  good  and  we're  leaving  it. 
Intend  to  cross  it  and  cut  into  the  East  Belt." 

There  was  a  slight  tone  of  satisfaction  in  his  voice, 
for  the  Kast  Belt  stumpage  was  a  little  the  best  thing 
in  all  this  magnificent  timber  country  and  the  eyes 
of  the  Yellow  Pines  people  had  been  on  it  enviously 
for  years  according  to  John  Daily.  ^ 

"Jus'  so.  Jus'  so,"  said  Hampden,  "only  Im 
afraid  we'll  have  to  stop  your  operations,  Mr.  San- 
dry.  Tl-  :  fact  is,  we've  just  bought  this  tract,  an' 
as  it  comprises  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  an'  is 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip  runnin'  north  an 
south,  it  will  effectually  keep  you  out  o'  the  East 
Belt,—  unless,  o'  course,  you  should  buy  it  of  us." 

For  a  moment  Sandry  regarded  the  speaker  in 
mild  astonishment. 

•'  You  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Hampden,"  he  said; 
"  all  the  stumpage  for  five  miles  north  and  east  is 
our  property,  with  options  on  every  privately  owned 
section  for  another  seven  miles  in  both  directions. 
And  this  tract  you  speak  of  lies  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  camp.  You  are  suffering  ander  an  hallu- 
cination.'' 

Sandry  smiled  coldly. 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  rec- 
ords in'  the  State  Land  Office  at  Salem,"  returned 
Hampden  smoothlv,  "you'll  find  that  I'm  in  my 
right  mind,  all  right.  This  here  track  has  been  duly 
filed  on  under  the  Homestead  Law  by  one  T.  J. 
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O'Connel,  and  sold  by  him  last  week  to  the  Yella 
Pines  Lumber  Company.  Now,  my  young  east- 
erner, you  can't  run  yer  log  trail  acrost  our  land." 

Hampden  arose,  his  little  eyes  shining  with  sav- 
age triumph. 

Sandry  rose  also. 

"  I'll  neither  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Salem  nor 
pay  the  least  attention  to  your  threats,"  he  said,  and 
his  manner  was  coolly  unconcerned,  "  and  I  should 
advise  that  you  get  this  company  out  of  your  head 
as  quickly  as  possible.     And  now,  good  day." 

He  turned,  as  if  the  interview  were  at  an  end,  and 
seated  himself  at  the  desk  from  which  Hampden  had 
just  risen. 

"  By  gosh,  you'd  better!  "  said  the  other  with  a 
snap  of  his  heavy  jaws  as  he  strode  past  Daily  and 
out  of  the  open  door. 

"  An'  by  God,  we  will !  " 

This  last  remark  came  in  the  deep  boom  of  the 
foreman  who  was  watching  the  departing  lumberman 
with  the  bitter  enmity  of  years  of  fighting. 

"  Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?  "  asked  Sandry 
in  profound  disgust. 

"  Just  what  I've  thought  of  him  for  years, — 
damned  spectacular  bluff  !  " 


CHAPTER  IX 

HAMPDKN    AND   TIIi:    KAST    BELT 

In  the  press  of  business  and  the  pleasant  moiling 
over  the  whole  old  City  of  T^ew  York  with  Miss 
Ordway,  Sandry  forgot  all  about  Hampden  in  the 

next  few  days. 

The  newcomer  was  established  safely  at  the  cook- 
shack  amid  the  mysteries  of  typewriter,  boxes  of 
virgin  sheets  of  paper,  reference  books  which  had 
come  out  of  the  steamer  trunk  and  the  fluff  and 
froth  of  raiment  that  were  an  essential  of  her,  and 
which  seemed  to  billow  all  over  the  place. 

There  was  a  deal  of  wondering  comment  among 
the  men,  for  she  was  an  alien  species,  a  curiosity  and 
a  thing  of  joy  in  her  beauty. 

Ma  Daily  had  nothing  to  say,  keeping  a  grim  si- 
lence, which  Sandry  noticed.  As  for  Siletz,  she  fol- 
lowed her  with  fascinated  eyes  whenever  she  ap- 
peared. Miss  Ordway  did  not  eat  with  the  men. 
Her  mornings  were  given  up  entirely  to  the  incessant 
clicking  of  the  typewriter  in  the  seclusion  of  the  lit- 
tle room,  and  she  emerged  after  the  noon  hour,  ate 
with  Ma  Dally  and  Siletz,  and  invariably  took  a 
short  walk  in  the  afternoon. 

T_  *u„  ^vp^iios  <iinrlrv  mme  In.  and  thev  sat  in 
the  empty  eating  room,  discussing  with  a  common 
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knowledge  that  seemed  to  shut  them  apart  together, 
the  things  of  the  great  outside  world. 

At  such  times  Siletz  listened  in  quiet  eagerness, 
her  dark  face  aglow  and  her  eyes  like  mysterious 
pools  in  the  shadow  of  her  heavy  hair. 

That  week  there  were  several  arrivals  at  Daily's 
camp, —  well-clad,  responsible  looking  business  men 
from  Portland;  and  before  they  left,  Sandry  had 
landed  such  an  order  for  logs  as  plunged  the  camp 
into  the  hardest  work,  longest  hours  and  highest 
overtime  it  had  ever  known. 

Also  he  sent  out  word  to  Toledo  that  he  had  use 
for  all  the  men  he  could  lay  hands  on. 

An  extra  crew  was  put  to  building  the  log  trail  up 
through  the  slashed  opening  to  the  East  Belt,  and 
activity  characterised  the  hills. 

The  incessant  shrill  toots  of  the  donkey,  the 
scream  and  cough  of  its  fussy  labours,  the  rumble  and 
clatter  of  the  log  train,  began  to  be  music  in  San- 
dry's  ears  and  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his  father  be- 
came brighter,  filled  with  the  exhilaration  of  accom- 
plishment. 

"  We're  making  good.  Dad,"  he  told  him  jubi- 
landy.  "  Who  says  I'm  not  a  chip  of  the  great  old 
block, —  a  financier  worthy  of  you?  I'll  pay  you 
back  every  cent  I  owe  you  in  a  year  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  my  own  fortune.  The  Dillingworth  was 
run  down  in  morals  as  well  as  finance. 
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"  The  only  capable  man  I  have  found  in  the  con- 
cern so  far  is  mv  foreman. 

•'  Say  you're  proud  of  me,  Dad,"  the  letter  ended 
with  a  sudden  wistful  longing. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  work  went  forward  hnely 
and  the  new  logs  of  the  fresh  laid  trail  gleamed  white 
against  the  green  of  the  mountain. 

Then  Collins,  sent  into  the  uncut  timber  ahead 
to  blaze  for  further  operations,  returned  to  the 
works  in  double  quick  time. 

"  John,"  he  said  to  the  foreman,  for  none  of  the 
men  would  award  Sandry  the  right  of  consultation 
unless  it  was  unavoidable  even  yet,  so  distinct  and 
deep  rooted  was  their  aversion  to  the  Easterner  and 
his  rawness;  "  John,  they's  a  new  cabin  settin'  square 
acrost  the  trail." 

"What?"  cried  Daily,   "what's  that?" 
"  A  shack, —  homesteader's  shack." 
"The  hell  you  say!     Hampden!" 
The  logger  nodded.     The  purport  of  Hampden's 
visit  had  been  freely  spread  in  the  camp. 
Daily  turned  to  Sandry. 

"They's  a  new  cabin  settln'  acrost  our  trail  up 
in  the  track  between  here'n  the  East  Belt.  Mr.  San- 
dry. Let's  go  up  an'  take  a  look  at  it,"  he  said. 
"  I  guess  Hampden's  pushin'  his  bluff." 

With  a  surge  of  anger  Sandry  turned  abruptly, 
and  the  two  men  struck  up  the  new  trail. 

•Til  have  to  settle  that  man.  Daily,"  said  the 
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owner;  "  has  he  been  doing  such  things  ever  since 
the  two  companies  have  been  rivals?  " 

"  Pretty  much.  Sometimes  we've  been  doin' 
"cm,"   returned  Daily  grimly.     Sandry  laughed. 

"  Well,  you  Westerners  believe  in  fixing  things 
first-hand,  anyway,  which  helps  some." 

Far  up  in  the  heavy  timber  they  came  into  a  small 
natural  clearing  some  two  hundred  feet  in  extent, 
set  like  a  hole  amid  the  solid  bulk  of  the  close- 
crowding  pines.  In  the  centre  was  a  tiny  log  shack, 
shake-roofed,  without  doors  or  windows,  the  very 
least  a  man  might  do  in  grudging  compliance  with 
the  Homestead  law.  They  lookeil  at  it  from  all 
sides,  noticed  a  few  blazes  on  the  nearest  trees, 
read  a  clumsily  executed  trespass  notice,  and  re- 
turned to  camp. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that,"  said  Sandr)-. 
"  What  do  you  suppose  he  means?  " 

"  To  scare  you  oti  of  the  Fast  Belt  for  as  long 
as  he  can,  or  else  hold  you  up  to  buy  him  off." 

"  And  us  with  our  big  contract  with  the  Portland 
Lumber  Mills  I  I  begin  to  sec.  Daily,  you  gather 
out  ten  men  and  go  up  and  take  that  shack  to  pieces 
just  as  quick  as  you  know  how.  Don't  leave  a 
trace.  Bring  the  timbers  away  and  start  felling 
from  that  end  to  meet  the  trail." 

As  the  foreman  went  among  the  men  picking  his 
crew,  Sandry  turned  down  across  the  slough  toward 
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the  office.  Once  settled  at  his  desk,  he  took  out  the 
records  of  the  DlUlnKWorth  Company  and  bepan  a 
systematic  search  for  word  of  the  narrow  tract  of 
hill  and  timber  between  the  camp  and  the  hne  hast 

Belt. 

When  Daily  returned  at  quittmg  time  to  report 
the  demolition  of  the  cabin  and  the  start  of  the  new 
cutting,  he  had  '"  nmd  nothing. 

"  That's  strange,"  he  said  uneasily.     "  Are  these 
all  the  records,  Daily?     Has  anything  ever  been  de- 
stroyed?    I  can  find  nothing  bearing  on  this  piece 
of  land,  and  vet  the  statement  turned  over  to  me 
by  Fra/er  distinctly  says  that  everything  from  the 
southwest  section  corner  here  at  the  camp  withm  a 
radius  of  five  miles  north  and  east  belongs  to  us, 
with  numbers,  and  all  data.     What  does  this  Hamp- 
den mean,  and  what  sort  of  a  tract  is  this  strip? 
1  see  no  mention  made  of  it.' 

» No,— that   strip   was  part   of   the   East   Belt. 
The    company    bought    it    four    year    ago    trom    a 
busted    speculator,    who    sold   'em    first    the    North 
Stumpage  an'  then  this  at  a  sacrifice  price.  _  That  s 
why  Hampden's  always  ben  so  sore  over  it.     He 
wanted  it  himself.     Stafford,  the  speculators  name 
was      A  smooth  man  from  the  East.     There  was 
some  hitch  about  titles  —  specially  about  this  here 
strip,  an'  the  deal  hung  fire  for  some  time  an'  Hamp- 
den danced  a  war  dance,  he  was  so  blame  anxious 
to  knock  it,  but  old  Frazer  beat  him  to  it  an'  won 
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out.      Finally  It  was  settled  an'  the  strip  come  un- 
der the  Kast  Belt  deed." 

"Oh,  I  sec!"  said  Sandry,  shifting  a  sheaf  of 
papers.  "  Here  it  is.  Well,  that's  a  relief.  And 
now  for  this  Mister  Hampden." 

But  Hampden  was  for  himself  and  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

That  evening  Sandry  met  Siletz  across  the  little 
meadow  back  of  the  camp  where  he  had  gone  for 
the  mail  sack,  left  swinging  on  the  forked  stick  set 
up  beside  the  county  road, —  a  rough  ribbon  that 
ended  here  in  a  pony  trail  \>hich  continued  on  in- 
definitely up  into  the  mysterious  country  of  the  Si- 
letz. 

She  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  western  ridge 
where  he  had  first  seen  her  leaning  out  of  a  grey 
sky,  and  Coosnah  was  behind  her,  his  great  head 
close  to  her  knee  as  she  came  down,  crowding  her  a 
little  in  a  dignified  eagerness  to  keep  near. 

It  had  been  a  very  wet  day  with  heavier  showers 
than  usual,  and  the  veils  of  fog  clung  low  along  the 
hills. 

Once  more  the  girl,  in  the  damp  dusk  of  the  wil- 
derness night,  impressed  him  with  the  subtle  charm* 
of  the  wild.  Her  head  was  bare  and  she  wore  no 
coat.  The  little  drops  of  mist  were  thick  on  her 
flannel  shirt  and  on  the  two  braids  which  hung  down 
across  her  breast,  round  and  girlish  under  the  cling- 
ing woollen  garment. 
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As  she  came  up  to  him  he  noticed  the  look  of  her 
eyes,  ami  kn'.w  that  something  had  stirred  the  emo- 
tions hcneath  tliat  quiet  exterior. 

"Been  up  on  the  rid^c?"  he  asked,  vexed  that 
it  should  take  a  sliyht  efiort  to  keep  his  voice  to  the 
commonplace.  This  k'tI  in  her  natural  setting  al- 
ways took  him  out  of  the  every-day,  affected  him 
like  a  play  with  lowered  lights,  soft  music  and  alien 
scenes. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  dreamily,  falling  into  the  whim- 
sical speech  that  only  escaped  her  when  she  stood 
apart  on  the  hills,  or  listened  to  the  pines,  "  //  came 
to-night." 
"It?" 

Sandry  had  gone  a  little  way  to  meet  her  and  the 
camp  was  shut  from  sight  by  a  clump  of  spruce,  new 
growth  and  low  branched. 

"  Yes,—  the  light.  Oh,  the  great  lights,—  red 
and  gold  and  purple.  When  the  sun  breaks  through 
just  at  the  last.  There  was  a  great  light  to-night, — 
wonderful!  And  a  far,  far  trail  to  the  west, — 
clear  as  water, —  golden  water, —  I  can't  describe  it! 
But  it  reached  across  the  world.  And  I  know  the 
ocean  is  under  it, —  blue  and  purple  too,  like  the 
hills.     Some  day  I'll  see  it." 

"  What!  "  cried  Sandrv.     "  Haven't  you  seen  the 

sea  r 

She  shook  her  head. 
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"  Only  when  I  shut  my  eyes.  But  I  know  it. 
Ami  I  kiKMV  its  \()icc  well, —  very  well." 

"  V(Hi  shall  sec  it,  S'letz,"  he  said  gently.  "  I'll 
take  you  there." 

Her  eyes,  like  velvet  anil  half  sleepy  with  memo- 
rics  of  what  she  had  seen  on  the  ridge,  sought  his. 

"When?"  she  breathed. 

"  Just  as  soon  as  possible.  We'll  ride  over. 
Why,  it's  so  near  I  don't  sec  how  it  happens  that 
you  have  never  been  there!  Have  you  always  lived 
here  at  the  camp?  " 

"  Nearly." 

There  vas  something  in  the  word  that  stopped 
his  questions,  just  an  inflection,  a  sliding  minor  in  her 
voice. 

"  Vou  picture  these  things,  don't  you?"  he  said, 
"  the  things  you  have  never  seen, —  the  sea  and  the 
cities  and  the  outside  world?" 

"  Ves, —  I  know  them  all, —  my  way.  Some- 
times I  don't  think  I  want  to  see  them  in  their  way, 
—  the  real  way.  They  might  not  be  so  beautiful. 
The  Preacher  says  the  glories  of  the  world  are  a  lure 
of  the  Devil.  But  I  don't  think  so.  It  don't  seem 
as  if  God  would  make  things  beautiful  and  let  the 
Devil  have  them  to  ruin  people  with. —  and  God 
made  all  things.      And  we  are  His  best  things." 

"  Vou  believe  that?"  asked  Sandry,  with  an  odd 
note  in  his  vnirp 
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"  Believe  it?  "  said  the  girl  wonderingly.  "  Of 
course.     Don't  you?" 

'«  Well,- — it's  been  a  long  while  since  I've  believed 
anything."  Oh,  the  vainglory  of  youth!  Walter 
Sandry,  lovable,  a  trifle  stilted,  deeply  read  in  the 
lore  of  all  the  confounded  sages  of  earth,  believed 
himself  an  agnostic! 

The  girl  was  near  to  him  now,  the  dreamy  look  of 
her  eyes  dissipated  in  amazement. 

"Why,  Mr.  Sandry!"  she  said  half  aloud,  "if 
you  should  die  you'd  go  to  hell!  " 

He  conquered  a  wild  desire  to  throw  back  his  head 
and  laugh 

Instead  he  reached  out  a  hand  and  picked  up  one 
of  her  black  braids. 

It  was  t'  e  hand  with  the  heavy  ring  of  red  and 
yellow  gold,  and  Siletz  looked  down  at  it.  When 
she  raised  her  eyes  again,  they  were  dim  with  a  mist 
that  intensified  their  darkness,  and  her  lip  trembled. 

"  You're  lost!  "  she  said  simply.  "  The  Preacher 
would  say  so, —  even  Wahloowah  would  say  so,  and 
old  Kolawmie !  " 

"Wahloowah  —  Kolawmie?     Who    are    they?" 

"  The  Indian  woman  you  saw  me  talking  to  in  the 
glade,  and  an  old,  old  man  of  the  Siletz.  He  who 
believes  nothing  will  be  punished  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
—  even  as  the  Preacher  says  in  his  way.  And  the 
Bible." 

That  sudden  mist  in  her  eyes  touched  Sandry. 
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"  And  so  you  would  have  me  believe,  little  S'letz  ?  " 
he  asked  gently.  The  mist  had  thickened  under  the 
heavy  lashes,  and  a  look  of  distress  was  on  her  face 
where  every  emotion  bared  itself  in  unguarded  inn . - 
cence  to  the  observer. 

"Oh,  dear  heaven!"  she  breathed,  "yes, —  Oh, 
yes,  you  must!  Why  you  would, —  you  would, — " 
but  she  could  get  no  further  with  the  appalling 
thought  of  this  man  in  the  flaming  Pit  that  was  as 
real  to  her  as  the  sky  above,  the  earth  under  her 
feet. 

"And  you?"  probed  Sandry  curiously.  "Have 
you  visions  of  the  soul's  reward  and  punishment? 
Are  you  bound  for  celestial  peace?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  I  must  save  my  soul, 
though  I  lose  the  whole  world." 

The  majestic  Bible  language  cast  over  the  man  a 
feeling  of  smallness  and  he  dropped  his  eyes. 

"  All  right,  S'letz,"  he  said,  smoothing  the  braid 
in  his  fingers,  "  I'll  believe  anything  you  say, —  set 
me  up  a  totem  pole  or  attend  Sunday-school  at  To- 
ledo. Only  forget  it.  By  George,  what  a  head  of 
hair!  If  I  were  a  woman,  I'd  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it!  " 

He  lifted  the  rope  and  weighted  it  critically. 
"Why,   what  for?"  asked  Siletz,  her  eyes  still 
solemn. 

"  To  have  it,  of  course.  You're  dreadfully  un- 
sophisticated.    Come  along." 
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And  swinging  the  mail  sack  he  turned  toward 
camp.  Siletz  came  silently  at  his  heels,  falling  in 
behind  with  a  certain  instinct,  and  Sandry  had  an  un- 
pleasant suggestion  of  wilderness  processions  he  had 
seen  entering  Toledo,  enlivened  by  brilliant  hues  and 
canine  adjuncts. 

He  turned  whimsically  for  a  look  at  the  rear. 
Coosnah  brought  it  up  with  a  faithfulness  to  detail 
that  was  convincing. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  a  wave  of  repulsion  sweep 
over  him.  Then  his  eyes  encountered  those  velvet 
ones  at  his  shoulder,  still  suggestive  of  suffusing  mist, 
soft  and  mysterious,  and  bearing  for  the  first  time  an 
odd  shadow  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Indian. 

"  Little  Squaw !  "  he  said  softly  and  Siletz  smiled 
one  of  her  rare  smiles  that  curved  the  sweet  lips  won- 
derfully and  lent  the  look  of  hidden  fire,  so  swiftly 
intimate  was  it,  so  half  timid,  half  bold. 

She  followed  him  down  to  camp  in  that  suggestive 
manner.  She  was  preoccupied,  thinking  either  of 
his  words  or  of  the  pageant  she  had  seen  in  the  west- 
ern sky  when  the  heavens  broke  at  the  wet  sunset. 
Once  Sandry  stopped  that  she  might  come  up  with 
him  and  she  stopped  too,  unconsciously,  as  if  instinct 
halted  her  noiseless  feet. 

At  the  western  door  of  the  cookshack  they  were 
met  by  Miss  Ordwi!y,  blooming  like  a  hot-house 
plant  behind  plate  glass,  an  incongruous  element  in 
her  belted  dress  of  light  broadcloth.     She  leaned  in 
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the  doorway  with  inimitable  grace,  an  immaculate 
hand  on  either  side. 

"  The  wild  Huntress!  "  she  smiled  at  Siletz. 

*'  No,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  never  hunt.  I  love  the 
deer  best  in  the  fern." 

"  Yes?  "  said  Miss  Ordway  curiously  and  Sandry, 
kicking  the  clinging  earth  from  his  caulked  boots,  saw 
the  divining  spirit  of  the  writer  probing  this  ele- 
mental nature.  "  Why?  Would  you  not  shoot  a  fine 
big  buck  if  you  had  the  opportunity?  Consider. 
Wouldn't  you  be  proud  of  an  andered  head  with  the 
mark  of  your  skill  between  the  eyes?  You  are  a 
mountain  girl,  you  know." 

Siletz  flung  out  a  hand  in  a  quick  gesture, 

"  But,  oh,  the  eyes!  "  she  cried  earnestly,  her  own 
darkening  suddenly.  "  They'd  be  wide  open  and 
dim, —  and  they'd  be  looking  far  away,  as  if  they 
searched  for  another  land, —  And  there  is  no  other 
land,  for  the  animals. 

"  No.  Oh,  no, —  I  could  never  do  it.  Unless," 
she  finished,  still  in  that  earnest  manner,  "  some  one 
I  loved  were  starving.     Then  I  could." 

Sandry  looked  at  the  two  sweet  faces,  one  so  lovely 
in  its  smiling,  amused  alertness,  the  other  so  aban- 
doned to  the  feeling  her  own  words  had  stirred,  and 
a  deep  admiration  for  both  filled  him. 

"  S'lctz." 

The  group  in  the  door  turned.  John  Daily,  loom- 
ing hi'ge  in  the  dusk  of  the  room,  was  holding  out 
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something  to  the  girl, —  a  little  round,  furry  some- 
thing from  whose  grey  fluff  there  peered  two  big 
eyes,  terrified  to  the  point  of  madness. 

"  Here's  a  pet  for  you.  Collins  killed  its  mother 
an'  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  have  this  little  fel- 
ler." 

"  Oh,  John  !     A  bob-cat  kitten  !  " 

Siletz  reached  out  her  hands  eaf    ^y. 

"  You  beauty  I  "  she  cried,  deligh.;.'dly,  "  Oh,  you 
woods-baby!  " 

She  took  the  squirming  mite  and  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion tucked  its  little  head  flat  against  her  breast. 
With  the  hiding  of  its  eyes  the  scratching  claws,  quite 
formidable  and  efliclent  for  all  the  kitten  was  so 
small,  folded  themselves  away  In  hushed  fright. 

The  girl  was  silent,  stroking  the  tense  little  crea- 
ture, looking  down  with  a  faint  smile  about  her  lips. 
Sandry  noticed  suddenly  the  broken  sign  of  the  Si- 
letz which  seemed  to  stand  out  more  plainly  in 
some  shift  of  the  light. 

"  Wild  to  the  wild,"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
•'  What  are  you,  little  S'letz?  I  wonder  If  I'll  ever 
know?" 

Then  as  the  men  came  trooping  into  the  east  porch 
they  separated  with  a  last  word  from  Miss  Ordway. 

"  After  supper,"  she  said.  She  had  gracefully 
hitched  dinner  forward  into  the  exact  middle  of  the 
day,  with  her  usual  unerring  tact. 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  pussy?"  asked  San- 
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dry  later  as  he  came  into  the  deserted  eating  room 
with  its  shining  white  tables  under  the  side  wall 
lamps. 

Silct/,  was  clearing  away  the  dishes,  balancing 
heavy  loatls  on  her  strong,  slim  hands. 

*'  It's  hiding  in  a  basket  behind  the  range,"  she  said, 
"and  I'm  thinking  of  the  furry  mother  lying  some- 
where cut  in  the  wet.  It's  been  calling  her  and  she'll 
never  come.      I  hate  the  killing." 

"What  a  tender  heart  you  have!"  he  said, 
"  where  did  you  get  it?  " 

Siletz  shook  her  head. 

"  Maybe  from  the  hills,"  she  said.  "  or  from  the 
Preacher.     He'd  spare  the  whole  world." 

"  And  by  the  way,  S'letz,"  broke  in  the  foreman, 
passing  in  his  lumbering  fashion,  "  the  Preacher's 
comin'.  I  heard  to-day  he's  been  seen  a  couple 
times  —  once  crossm'  the  Big  Slough  below  the 
bridge,  an'  once  in  the  hills." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  this  girl 
with  her  varied  nature,  Sandry  saw  the  swift  lighting 
of  girlish  excitement  in  her  face  as  she  flashed  around 
at  Daily. 

"  Oh !  "  she  cried  gladly,  "  how  soon  will  he  be 
here,  I  wonder?  " 
"  Don't  know." 
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THE   FIGHT  IN  THE  TEMBER 

That  night  Sandry,  in  the  pine  office  with  the  rain 
dripping  softly  from  the  eaves,  lay  awake  far  into 
the  short  hours.  A  jumbled  series  of  incidents  re- 
enacted  themselves  upon  the  blackness  of  the  peaked 
roof,  the  scent  of  whose  soaked  red  cedar  shingles 
permeated  all  the  small  room  with  a  pleasant  odour. 
He  saw  many  pictures,  shifting  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, his  college  life  and  later  of  the  days  in  Europe; 
and  always  the  benign  old  face  of  his  father  topped 
them  all,  floating  above  him  in  its  dignity  of  long 
white  hair  and  clear  blue  eyes, —  eyes  like  his  own, — 
whose  glance  was  one  of  unmingled  pride  and  the 
staid  affection  of  a  parent  who  is  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  offspring. 

"  Dear  old  chap!  "  he  said  half  aloud  in  the  dark- 
ness, "  Fine  old  man!  " 

The  next  morning  he  overslept. 

When  he  awoke  the  grey  day  was  alight  outside 
his  pane  and  he  could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  dinkey 
as  It  rocked  up  from  the  lower  rollway  where  Mur- 
phy had  left  it  the  night  before  because  of  a  refrac- 
tory log  that  had  lammed  ag-iinst  n  stay  on  one  of  the 
little  flats  and  refused  to  budge. 
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By  this  he  knew  that  breakfast  was  over  and  the 
crews  out  in  the  hills.  Therefore  he  got  into  his 
clothes  in  double  quick  time,  swung  up  to  the  cook- 
shack,  washed  in  the  porch  and  presented  himself 
with  apologies  to  Ma  Daily. 

"  You  needn't  bother  with  fine  words,  son,"  she 
said  genially  as  she  took  a  plate  of  cakes  out  of  the 
warming  oven;  "you're  workin'  hard  an'  it's  new 
yet.  When  you  ben  in  the  woods  a  year  you'll  be 
used  to  the  feel  o'  mornin'.  S'letz,  bring  them  puh- 
taters.  An'  pour  the  coffee  whilst  I  make  a  bit  more 
sugar  syrup.  I  declare  ef  them  boys  didn't  clean  up 
a  half  gallon  this  time!  Seems  like  I  can't  make 
enough." 

Siletz  came  in  in  the  dusk  of  the  long  room  and 
set  the  cup  beside  him,  quiet,  soft-footed,  slim  and 
straight  in  her  plain  garments.  The  steam  from  the 
fragrant  drink  rose  up  between  them,  partly  obscur- 
ing her  face  like  a  veil. 

She  seemed  made  for  service,  the  unquestioning 
service  of  woman,  as  she  waited  upon  his  needs  after 
the  fashion  of  the  primitive  mate  of  man. 

She  placed  a  last  touch  here  and  there,  smiled  at 
him  and  crossing  to  the  west  door,  snapped  her  fin- 
gers  to  the  big  mongrel  and  stepped  out. 

Sandr>',  his  hand  unconsciously  poised  with  raised 
spoon,  watched  her. 

L  p  and  across  the  little  lifting  meadow  she  went, 
swinging  forward  with  her  head  up  and  her  young 
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body  sprinj^in^  with  every  step,  as  if  the  life  flowed 
so  swiftly  in  her  that  the  mere  \'\\'\n^  was  a  boundless 
joy. 

He  saw  her  hasten  as  she  neared  the  ii^gc  of  the 
le\el.  wmX  finally,  as  if  she  could  no  longer  hold  her- 
self to  the  decorum  of  her  pace,  break  into  flij^ht, 
rurninjj;  like  a  deer  up  amonp  the  pines  with  long 
bounding  leaps. 

As  she  disappeared  he  dropped  his  hand  and  be- 
came aware  of  Ma  Daily  in  the  door  to  the  kitchen. 
She,  too,  was  watching  her. 

"  Mrs.  Daily,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  what  is 
S'letz?" 

The  old  lady  turned  on  him  quickly  the  piercing 
glance  of  her  sharp  eyes. 

**  Just  a  girl,"  she  said  succinctly. 

She  turned  to  her  realm  and  Sandry  rose  and  went 
out  in  the  mist. 

He  crossed  the  slough  on  the  footlog,  passed  the 
donkey  at  the  trail's  foot  where  he  exchanged  a  word 
with  Hastings,  nodded  to  Murphy  in  his  cab  win- 
dow, and  struck  up  over  the  ridge.  The  cable  was 
crawling  down  with  its  recurrent  monster  of  the 
woods,  and  he  watched  for  the  great  grey  shape  to 
come  looming  out  of  the  mist  ahead.  There  was  no 
fog,  save  for  the  tattered  wisps  that  sailed  along  the 
western  ridge. 

He  climbed  steadily  with  something  of  the  logger's 
movement,  that  long  rolling  step  with  the  body  fall- 
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ing  forward,  the  muscles  in  the  calf  doing  all  the 
work,  the  ball  of  the  foot  alone  taking  the  earth. 
This  much  he  had  learned  along  with  a  thousand 
other  things  of  the  free  life,  and  yet  he  was  a  novice, 
—  Johnny  Eastern  still. 

He  passed  the  cutting,  the  end  of  the  built  trail 
where  the  builders  were  at  work,  and  struck  up  into 
the  cleared  way. 

Daily  had  gone  up  with  the  picked  crew  of  ten 
men  to  work  this  way  from  Hampden's  little  clear- 
ing. 

He  was  thinking  deeply  as  he  climbed,  lost  in  the 
majestic  silence  of  the  hushed  pines  with  the  stilling 
carpet  of  needles  at  their  feet,  and  it  was  sometime 
after  the  first  sounds  from  ahead  had  come  to  him 
dimly  that  he  wakened  to  the  fact  of  something  dif- 
ferent in  their  timber. 

It  was  not  the  usual  mingling  of  the  cross-cuts,  the 
shouting  of  the  hook-tender,  the  snatches  of  song 
from  the  busy  buckers.  Instead  it  was  the  loud 
voices  of  men  in  quarrel.  With  a  flash  of  forebod- 
ing Sandry  quickened  his  pace,  striving  to  run  up  the 
killing  ascent,  panting  and  halting  to  a  steady  climb 
again. 

As  he  broke  through  the  wall  of  dripping  waist- 
high  fern  he  came  full  upon  a  sight  that  stirred  his 
blood,  and  fired  his  wrath,  in  spite  cf  his  effort  to 
keep  calm, 

"  Not  by  a  dam  sight,  you  don't!  "  a  hoarse  voice 
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was  shnutlnfi;,  a  heavy,  domineering  voice  that  he 
recognised  as  Hampden's;  and  there  in  the  new  cut- 
ting stood  the  man  himself,  his  face  red  with  fury, 
his  eyes  snapping,  his  doubled  Hsts  shaking  at  Daily 
who  fronted  him.  Behind  the  two  the  men  were 
grouped  in  menacing  bunches.  They  were  huge  fel- 
lows, every  one  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  picked 
purposely,  as  indeed  they  were,  bare-armed,  open- 
throated,  wet  with  the  constantly  falling,  soft  mist. 

Those  of  Hampden  were  armed  with  pikes  and 
peavies  to  a  man, —  and  these  are  deadly  weapons. 
Daily's  crew  carried  axes  and  several  had  cant-hooks. 

•'  I  told  your  Johnny  Eastern  to  stay  off  this  here . 
land!"  cried  the  owner  of  the  Yellow  Pines,  his 
voice  running  up  on  the  last  word  in  a  squeak  of  rage, 
"an'  I'll  see  't  he  does!  An'  you  an'  your  river- 
hogs  that  you  pass  as  loggers !  Rotten  outfit,  ye  are ! 
You'll  git  off  an'  stay  off!  This  land  belongs  to  me 
by  right  of  good  money  paid, —  an'  you  tore  down 
O'Connel's  homesteader's  cabin!  That's  ag'in  the 
law!" 

He  thnist  out  his  heavy  face  belligerently,  inviting 
insult,  a  first  movement  of  violence.  It  came,  not 
from  Daily  fhc  easy  going,  tactful  foreman  who  had 
righted  many  toppling  crises,  but  from  Jim  An- 
worthy.  the  curly-headed  young  scapegrace  who  was 
the  worriment  and  favourite  of  Ma  Daily.  He  flung 
himself  forward  with  a  whoop. 
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"  Rotten  are  we!  'Live  clean  to  th'  heart!  " 
And  with  a  llghtninjr  pass  he  slapped  Hampden 
S(iuare  in  the  face.  leaping  backward  like  a  cat.  In 
a  (lash  the  two  ^rroups  of  men  had  mingled  and  the 
silent  woods  rang  with  a  conflict  that  was  a  delight 
to  every  heart  in  the  mixup,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps of  Hampden  who  was  too  small  and  ir -an  of 
nature  to  love  anything  for  its  own  sake. 

Sandry  on  the  outskirts  beheld  it  with  consterna- 
tion. 

"  My  God!  "  he  cried,  "  some  one  will  be  killed 
sure!" 

And  leaping  forward  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
mighty  pair  of  shoulders  covered  by  a  red  flannel 
shirt  and  endeavoured  to  tear  them  away  from  the 
clashing  nass.  But  he  had  underestimated  that 
bunch  western  grown  flesh  and  bone  and  iron 
muscle.  It  heaved  and  lunged  and  battled  before 
him,  unconscious  of  his  weight  upon  it,  until  presently 
it  seemed  to  get  anno  cd  by  his  persistence.  Then 
a  huge  leathery  hand  reached  around,  pulled  him 
loose  and  shoved  him  away. 

"Give  It  to  'em,  boys!"  yelled  the  red-shirt, 
"  Soak  'em  !  " 

Oaths  and  Incriminations  sifted  out  between  the 
Impact  of  pike  handles  on  axes,  on  heads  and  on 
yielding  shoulders,  and  presently  the  formidable 
«c_j....,v  viiv/pp^u  nere  ana  iiicrc.      Ine  iigiiting  was 
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in  too  close  quarters  and  they  came  to  the  joy  of  fists. 
Sandry  flun^  himself  again  into  the  mass  striving  to 
pull  some  one  out,  shouting  for  sanity  and  order. 

"  Daily!  "  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Stop 
it!     Call  them  off!  John  Daily!  " 

But  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  foreman's  face  and 
it  was  alight  with  a  rollicking  laugh  and  his  great 
hands,  doubled  into  slugs,  were  pounding  into  the 
melee  like  pistons.  Here  and  there  a  face  ran  blood 
and  one  blue  shoulder,  shoving  up  for  a  minute, 
gaped  like  open  lips.  It  had  been  ripped  to  the  bone 
by  a  pike  point,  and  it  belonged  to  Collins,  the  in- 
solent giant.  Suddenly  Sandry  felt  himself  helpless 
and  small,  a  reed  before  a  flood,  and  he  was  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  force  of  these  untamed  dwellers 
of  the  wilderness.  He  had  seen  men  tight  before, 
but  never  like  this,  In  such  deadly  enmity,  with  such 
glorious  disregard  of  consequences.  They  had 
leaped  together  facing  cant-hook  and  peavy  as  if  they 
went  to  a  pillow  fight,  and  there  was  a  laughter  of 
rage  upon  most  of  the  faces  he  could  glimpse  in  the 
surging  mass. 

"Men!"  he  shouted,  jumping  up  on  a  stump, 
"Hampden!     Hampden!     Daily!     Hampden!" 

A  bare  arm  shot  forward  into  a  face  which 
crumpled  and  sank  out  of  sight  and  the  owner  of  the 
arm  looked  up  at  him. 

"Come  off  vour  perch,  Tohnnv!"  he  cried  with 
the  insolence  of  indifference  and  even  in  the  excite- 
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mcnt  of  the  moment  the  thrust  went  home  to  the 
young  owner.  His  jaw  tightened  and  he  marked  the 
man,  one  of  the  fallcrs,  for  future  reckoning. 

I  low  the  fight  would  have  ended  Sandr>-,  thinking 
it  over  afterward,  could  never  decide.  They  were 
evenly  matched  in  intent,  the  two  factions,  and  nearly 
so  in  numbers,  though  I  lampden's  force  was  a  trifle 
the  stronger. 

Blows  rained  fast  and  furious.  Blood  was  flowing 
freely  and  the  oaths  and  laughter  had  given  place  to 
panting  silence. 

"You  low-down  cheat!"  he  heard  Daily  say  as 
he  closed  with  Hampden,  *' We'll  —  settle  —  a  few 
things  —  now." 

There  was  the  scent  of  heated  flesh  and  of  warm 
blcod  ir  the  close  moist  air.  and  the  clump  and  swish 
and  crunch  of  heavy  boots  threshing  the  fern.  I>om 
under  the  trampling  feet  he  caught  sight  of  a  limp 
figure,  crumpled  on  its  side. 

Something  in  its  ghastly  stillness  caught  at  his 
heart  and  set  a  purpose  in  its  horrified  amaze. 

He  must  stop  this  thing  at  any  cost.  Springing 
down  he  caught  up  a  long  blacksnake  whip  lying 
coiled  be:,ide  a  stump.  It  had  evidently  come  with 
the  Yellow  Pines  outfit,  for  what  purpose  he  did  not 
know,  for  there  was  not  such  an  article  anywhere  in 
camp. 

Raising  his  arm  he  whirled  it  back  to  send  the  long 
lash  smging  in  among  the  struggling  mass  when  a 
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sound,  coming  clearly  out  of  the  brooding  stillness  of 
the  great  pine  woods  arrested  him. 

It  was  the  high,  silvery  note  of  a  flute,  piercingly 
sweet  and  utterly  incongruous  with  the  moment  and 
the  place.  It  was  its  very  inappropriateness  that 
caught  attention. 

It  was  not  far  off,  higher  up  on  the  eastern  lidge 
in  the  heavy  timber  of  the  East  Belt,  and  it  carried 
down  among  the  trees  amazingly. 

Shrill  and  clear,  it  cut  into  the  rush  of  the  fight 
like  a  flashing  blade.  The  men  heard  it,  even 
through  the  fight  rage.  Daily  caught  it  and  lifted 
his  head, —  for  which  he  paid  the  price  of  an  eye 
instantly  closed  v-nder  Hampden's  fist.  Here  and 
there  the  furious  action  halted  a  moment,  without 
volition  it  seemed,  and  a  mnn  drew  quickly  out  on 
one  side.  In  the  moment's  hush  that  followed  a 
whole  cascade  of  sparkling  notes  fell  from  the  ridge 
like  a  handful  of  diamonds  trickling  down,  and  sweet 
and  tender  came  the  st-alns  of  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light." 

Daily  caught  his  antagonist  by  the  throat  and 
hurled  him  backward,  opening  up  a  space  in  the 
locked  and  panting  swelter. 

"The  Preacher!"  he  panted.  "The  Preacher's 
comin' !  " 

Collins  let  go  the  red-headed  buckko  he  was  hug- 
ging and  straightened,  a  savage  figure  in  the  red  of 
his  gaping  shoulder.     With  common  consent  the  two 
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factions  fell  apart,  the  Yellow  Pines  owner  getting 
to  his  feet  blind  with  the  uncaring  anger  of  the 
bully. 

He  flung  himself,  snarling,  back  at  Daily  who  side- 
stepped and  knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  on  the 
chin  as  he  passed. 

"Cut  it!"  said  the  foreman  sharply,  "we  don't 
finish  with  the  Preacher  lookin'  on.  Pick  up  that 
man." 

It  was  one  of  ilampden's  boys  who  lay  unconscious 
in  the  trampled  fern.  Over  his  left  temple  a  big 
blue  bulge  told  plainly  that  a  stroke  from  one  of  the 
iron  shod  pike  poles  had  felled  him. 

As  two  of  his  mates  bent  to  raise  him  he  moved 
and  moaned,  opening  his  eyes  dully. 

Sandry,  at  the  side,  drew  in  a  good  breath  of  re- 
lief. He  had  thought  it  was  death  there  beneath  the 
heedless  feet.  Down  through  the  grey  morning 
the  grand  old  hymn  was  coming  nearer,  falling  upon 
the  rough  lumber-jacks  with  a  touch  of  incongruous 
grandeur  that  stilled  them  with  a  vague  embarrass- 
ment. Here  and  there  one  wiped  a  bloody  face  on 
a  handful  o{  wet  fern,  picked  up  a  lost  felt  hat  or  a 
sou'wester.  The  wounded  man,  scarce  more  than 
a  boy,  rocked  dizzily  on  his  feet,  staring  at  young 
Anworthy. 

"That  was  you,  you — !"  he  rasped  hoarsely, 
"  an'  I'll  take  it  out  of  your  hide,  you  — !  " 

"  Shut  up !  "  said  a  man  of  Hampden's  crew.     Si- 
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lence  fell  in  the  cutting,  save  for  the  heavy  breath- 
ing of  the  erstwhile  combatants. 

The  clear  piping  music,  glad  and  fresh  and  filled 
with  the  joy  of  an  abiding  hope,  was  coming  very 
close  through  the  shrouding  trees.  It  stirred  Sandry 
suddenly  with  a  stinging  pain  and  he  turned  toward 
it.  Out  of  the  east  a  ribbon  of  gold  flared  wide 
across  the  ragged  tatter  of  dull  clouds,  torn  apart  by 
a  wanton  wind  high  up  and  fitful.  Crimson  and 
lavender  were  flung  broadcast  against  the  slanting 
mist  between,  and  above  all  a  stretch  of  sky  showed 
keenly  blue. 

So  it  was  the  Preacher  who  was  coming  thus  with 
the  herald  of  those  silver  notes, —  the  Preacher 
whose  worn  old  Bible  lay  in  the  little  south  room  and 
whose  name  brought  the  light  of  gladness  into  the 
sombre  face  of  Siletz. 

Sandry,  still  holding  the  trailing  whip,  waited,  ex- 
pectant. It  was  a  young  man,  he  thought,  who  would 
presently  come  out  between  the  straight  brown  bolls 
of  the  sugar  pines, —  some  pale-browed  ascetic,  per- 
haps, some  itinerant  holder  of  meetings. 

Instead  what  he  beheld,  when  at  last  the  player 
came  out  in  a  watery  bar  of  the  slanting  light,  as- 
tounded him  beyond  measure. 

The  stranger  wore  a  garment  of  some  coarse 
brown  fibre,  buttoned  down  from  the  throat  to  the 
feet  and  belted  at  the  waist  with  hempen  rope.  He 
carried  his  flute  hicrh  with  a  marflal  ^Ir   oc  \(  ;«-  <■r^M 
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of  victor)'  and  conquest,  and  his  thin  form  walked 
lightly  and  erect.  These  things  one  saw  at  the  first 
comprehensive  glance,—  and  then  saw  them  no  more 
because  of  the  face  above. 

W'^itc  and  fine  and  delicately  lined,  like  the  trac- 
ing on  old  silver,  it  shone  radiantly  from  between 
hca\y  hair  which  fell  in  long,  loose  curls  over  the 
shoulders  and  was  as  white  as  the  winter  snow  on 
the  high  peaks. 

Blue  eyes,  soft  and  still  handsome  under  level 
brows,  looked  out  with  a  certain  gentle  eagerness, 
like  the  half-vacant  innocence  of  the  very  young. 

Years  he  bore  by  every  sign,  yet  he  was  unconscious 
of  them.  For  him  the  world  had  stopped  some  time 
ago.  As  he  emerged  through  the  fern,  Sandry  saw 
that  the  brown  garment  was  wet  to  the  knees,  the 
heavy  shoes  upon  his  feet  sodden  with  earth. 

"  —  lead  Thou  me  on,"  pleaded  the  last  notes 
lovingly;  and  lowering  the  instrument,  which  also 
seemed  oi  a  bygone  time  in  its  smooth  polish  due  to 
the  touch  of  many  hands,  the  player  advanced  smiling 
toward  the  rather  dramatic  group  of  men. 

"Ah,  John,  my  son!  "  he  said  in  a  voice  as  gentle 
as  his  eyes,  "  it  has  been  long  since  we  met!  I  have 
wearied  on  the  way  for  the  faces  of  friends!  " 

He  held  out  a  hand  fashioned  like  a  woman's,  slim 
and  shapely,  yet  which  bore  the  look  of  one-time 
strength.  The  foreman  took  it,  after  wiping  his 
o\Mi  swiftly  on  his  corduroys. 
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"  \Vc  hen  waitin'  for  you  a  lonjr  time,"  he  said, 
"  an'  we're  mighty  ghul  you'xe  come." 

The  stranger  nodded  and  turning  to  the  shifting 
lumher-jacks  went  round  among  them  with  a  word 
for  each  and  that  same  delicate  handshake. 

In  every  movement,  every  gesture  and  simple 
speech  there  was  a  wondrous  dignity,  a  quaint  and 
humble  courtesy,  inalienable  relics  of  a  once  perfect 
breeding.  Before  he  reached  Hampden,  the  owner 
of  the  Yellow  Pines,  straightening  his  dishevelled 
clothes,  swung  out  of  the  group. 

As  he  passed  Sandry  he  glared  into  his  face. 

"  I'll  stop  you  before  another  twenty-four  hours," 
he  said  savagely  ind  don't  you  forget  it.  Your 
little  deed  to  the  East  Belt  an'  this  strip  happens  to 
have  ben  made  by  a  bogus  owner,  who  soaked  old 
Frazer  for  a  pile  an'  cleared.  It's  been  filed  on  as  a 
homestead  an'  sold  to  me,  an'  I'll  see  you  in  hell  but 
what  I'll  get  it, —  all.  I  was  keepin'  the  Belt  as  a 
supprise  party  for  you,  but  I  guess  it's  due  right 
now!" 

The  vindictive  triumph  in  his  small  eyes  was  a 
guarantee  of  his  earnestness,  and  Sandry  returned  it 
with  a  glance  as  earnest. 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Mr.  Hampden,"  he  said 
coldly.  "  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  pummelling 
John  gave  you  has  injured  your  mentality." 

The  Preachei  reached  him  as  the  other  turned 
away,    followed  by  his   men  who  shouldered  their 
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tools  and  disappeared  through  the  undergrowth  in  a 
shambhng  file,  abandoning  the  fight  for  other  means. 

"A  stranger?"  asked  the  newcomer,  extending 
that  fine  white  hand.  "  a  stranger  at  the  camp?  " 

"  The  new  owner,  Father,"  volunteered  Daily, 
"  Mr.  Sandry." 

"Ah,  yes!  You  are  young,  sir,  in  the  ways  of 
the  world !  But  God  guides  the  feet  of  the  young. 
It  is  a  labyrinthian  path, —  the  way  of  youth  ! 

"  There  are  butterflies  along  it  and  primroses,  and 
both  are  so  easily  trodden  underfoot !  Ah,  so  easily  I 
And  a  little  farther  along  there  is  regret  and  shadow. 
Ah,  me!     Ah,  me!     What  is  the  way  out?  " 

He  turned  troubled  blue  eyes  to  the  foreman  and 
the  latter,  strong  and  lumbering  as  an  ox,  laid  a  light 
touch  upon  the  sacred  flute. 

The  troubled  eyes  dropped  thereon. 

"Why, —  certainly.     How  could  I  forget!" 

And  lifting  the  instrument  and  his  silver  head  he 
answered  his  wistful  query  with  the  plaintive  sweet- 
ness of  "  Jesus  Lover  Of  My  Soul." 

"  That,"  he  smiled,  "  is  the  Way  out,  Son,  in  case 
you  should  lose  yourself  in  the  shadows, —  the  lonely 
shadows  of  dishonour  and  sin." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  Sandry's  arm  and  slowly  the 
young  man's  face  grew  darkly  crimson.  His  lips 
twitched  and  he  turned  away.  "  Til  go  down  to 
camp,  son,"  said  the  Preacher  to  Daily,  "  there  are 
those  there  who  are  always  there?  " 
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There  was  a  quick  sliding  of  something  like  fear 
in  his  voice. 

"  All  there,"  said  Daily  kindly  as  the  peculiar  ar- 
rival turned  away. 

"  He  is  a  bit  embarrassing  at  times,  Mr.  Sandry," 
he  apologised,  "  but  innocent, —  and  a  bit  o'  the  God 
he  preaches." 

The  words  were  a  relief  to  Sandry,  choked  with 
the  changing  emotions  of  the  past  half  hour. 

"Catholic?"  he  asked. 

"  No." 

"  But  you  called  him  *  father.'  " 

"  He  likes  it.  Says  he's  the  father  of  all  things 
fatherless.  It's  the  strongest  grip  of  his  trouble,  the 
idea  that  he's  a  father  to  everybody  an'  everything 
that  needs  him, —  regular  lunatic  on  the  point.  Piti- 
ful sometimes  in  his  eagerness.  But  he's  loved  from 
Seattle  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  known  all  over  the 
coast." 

"  Let's  go  down  to  the  trail,"  said  Sandry  chang- 
ing the  subject;  "  we'll  rush  the  work  on  the  double 
quick.  Put  on  an  extra  crew.  I'm  going  to  take 
heed  to  that  swindler's  words.  He  meant  what  he 
said.     There's  something  crooked  here." 
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AS   UNRIICOROKD  DEED 

The  Preacher  proved  to  be  the  strangest  thing  in  all 
this  strange  country  to  Sandry  as  he  watched  him  in 
the  days  that  followed. 

Me  took  his  place  among  the  people  of  the  camp 
as  if  he  had  always  been  there,— as  though  his  ab- 
sence had  been  but  a  matter  of  a  little  journey  and 
he  had  returned  home.  He  sat  beside  the  foreman 
at  the  table,  an  odd  figure  in  his  coarse  brown  cas- 
sock, the  beauty  of  his  ascetic  face  a  marvel  among 
the  hard-featured,  sun-and-rain  warped  loggers. 

He  spoke  but  seldom  and  then  with  a  quaint  pre- 
cision, a  beauty  of  speech  and  thought  that  amazed 
the  man  from  the  East. 

But  they  were  old  thoughts,  Sandry  found  at  last, 
thoughts  formulated  in  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  hence  still  burning  when  youth  had  fled  and 
age  had  brought  its  empty  seeming. 

He  spoke  with  the  pure  conception  of  the  child, 
and  never  knew  that  his  quaint  visions  of  life  stirred 
many  a  sin-hardened  heart  beneath  the  rough  blue 
shirts. 

"  My  sons,^'  he  said  that  first  night,  standing  like 
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a  shining  spirit  in  the  light  of  the  long  room,  "  you 
have  (lone  well  to  choose  the  hills.  They  are  the 
sounding-hoard  of  the  Mighty  One  where  the  Winds 
of  God  make  speech.  Listen,  my  children,  with 
your  hearts  to  the  earth  that  you  may  hear  peace  — 
and  love  —  and  the  talk  of  nohle  things." 

He  spread  aloft  his  fragile  hands  in  hencdiction 
and  the  men,  halting  awkwardly,  shuffled  out. 

Collins  laid  a  half-superstitious  hand  to  his 
shoulder,  bulging  with  bandages  under  the  damp 
flannel. 

"  Mary  give  peace!  "  he  murmured  to  himself  as 
he  stepped  off  the  porch  in  the  rain. 

It  was  as  a  play  to  Sandry,  poignant,  thrilling,  and 
he  felt  its  power  to  his  foundations.  Siletz  came 
through  from  the  kitchen  and,  pausing,  laid  her 
hand  on  the  Preacher's  arm.  In  her  face  was  a  light 
of  love  that  transfigured  it,  a  mystic  adoration  as 
elusive  as  the  rose  ligut  that  fell  over  the  blues  of  the 
dark  country  at  the  momentary  breaking  of  the  sun- 
set. Miss  Ordway,  just  emerging  from  the  south 
room,  stopped  on  the  sill,  and,  after  a  moment  went 
quickly  back  and  closed  the  door. 

"  That  ghost!  "  she  shuddered  to  Sandry  next  day 
in  a  sort  of  horror,  "  that  poor  broken  soul  in  its 
eerie  body!     I  cannot  face  it!" 

"  I  should  think  he  would  make  excellent  copy  for 
you."  said  the  owner.  "  He  strikes  me  as  something 
as  rare  as  a  pink  pearl  and  as  pure." 
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"  And  It  is  there."  he  atltled  to  himself.  "  that 
S"Iet7  ^ets  her  manner  of  speech,  tlioujih  her  visions 
are  her  own,  horn  of  her  centred  soul." 

At  thv.  erui  of  the  week  Sanilry  went  to  Salem. 
When  he  returned,  his  face  was  drawn  as  if  from 
loss  of  sleep,  and  he  summoned  Daily  to  the  office. 

The  foreman  came,  steaming  and  redolent  of  damp 
flannel  and  pitch. 

"  Back  again.  Mr.  Sandry?" 

"  Ves. —  and,  John,  I  have  found  a  grave  state  of 
things." 

"That  so?     How?     What's  up?" 

Sandry  pulled  open  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  took 
out  the  deed  to  the  East  Belt. 

"  Tills,"  he  said  tensely,  "  has  never  been  re- 
corded." 

"What  you  talkin'  about?"  demanded  Daily 
simply. 

"  I  searched  the  records  at  the  land  office  and  our 
deed  is  not  there.  Instead  there  is  a  brand  new 
homestead  filing  in  the  name  of  T.  J.  O'Connel. 
Daily,  either  old  Fruzer  zvas  crooked  or  a  fool, — 
and  we're  in  deep  waters  concerning  our  East  Belt 
and  our  big  contract  with  the  Portland  Lumber  Com- 
pany." 

I  here  was  a  strained  note  in  the  owner's  voice. 
His  foreman  sat  in  the  tip-tilted  office  chair,  open- 
mouthe-'i  and  round  eyed. 

"  Are  you  meamn'  all  this?  "  he  asked  presently. 
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"  I  am  in  grave  earnest." 

"Then  I  lamjulen's  Rot  th'  stranftlc-holt, —  damn 
his  soul  to  hell  I  He  kiu)us  about  the  contrack  an' 
he'll  bilk  it  if  he  can.  Bur  I'ra/er  wasn't  crookcii, 
Mr.  Sanilry,  I'd  stake  my  lite  on  that." 

"  Then  why  diil  he  sell  me  the  I'.ast  Belt  stumpage, 
—  the  prize  card  in  the  Dillingworth  pack, —  with- 
out a  recorded  deed?     This  isn't  worth  its  paper." 

Me  wa\ed  the  folded  slip. 

"  .And  why  didn't  you  verify  all  papers,  Mr. 
Sandry,  when  you  made  the  ileal?  '' 

Daily  was  entirely  earnest  and  unconscious  of  the 
cHrontcry  of  his  words.  Sandry's  boyish  face  flushed 
painfully. 

"  Inexperience,"  he  said  bluntly,  "  faith  in  men, 
though  by  all  the  signs  I  should  have  lost  that,  and 
lastly  no  conception  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 
Our  first  move  now,  however,  is  to  find  PVazer." 

Daily  shook  his  heatl. 

"  That  new  buckcr  we  took  on  yesterday  in  the 
bunch  of  new  men  told  me  last  night  that  Frazer  was 
in  T'risco  tv,v)  weeks  ago,  and  was  goin'  south. 
Sailed  on  the  mail  boat  for  Panama." 

Sandry  regarded  his  foreman  grimly  out  of  spark- 
ling blue  eyes. 

"  Then,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  thought,  ''  we'll 
save  our  contract  first  and  fight  for  our  stumpage 
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desk  and  In  his  youthful  face  there  was  creepinR  the 
first  foreshadowin^r  of  the  calmly  confident  look  of  his 
father,  the  white  fla^r  of  power,  the  flickering  lines 
of  strenjrth.  It  was  thus  Wilton  Sandrv  had  looked 
in  his  youth.—  when  he  beheld  in  dreams  the  fortune 
which  his  successful  after-life  realised. 

"  At  noon,"  said  the  younjr  owner,  thinking  rapidly 
and  with  astounding  ease  in  this,  his  first  business 
crisis.  "  you  will  take  every  man  off  the  present  work. 
We  will  build  no  more  trail  toward  the  I'.ast  Belt 
now. 

"  Instead  we  will  lay  track  as  fast  as  possible  into 
the  timber  at  the  head  of  the  valley  there,"  he 
nodded  to  the  north,  "  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Beit 
and  will  run  considerable  less  in  feet,  but  I  think  we 
can  do  it.  Vou  know  th.-t  contract  calls  for  six  mil- 
lion feet  of  logs  to  be  in  raft  at  Yaquina  Bay  bv  the 
sixteenth  of  March.  If  it  is  not  there  we  lose  our 
big  profits  and  the  connection  with  this  powerful 
company.      Now  get  busy." 

"  Good,"  said  the  foreman  taking  fire.  "  but  what 
will  you  do  about  the  Belt?  " 

"  Leave  It  for  now.  Afterward,  when  we  are  in 
swing  with  the  contract,  I'll  make  somebody  sweat 
lor  this." 

Speculation  and  comment  were  rife  in  camp  when 
l^a.  y  announced  at  noon  that  all  v.ork  along  pres- 
cnt  lines  was  to  be  dropped  and  that  all  hands  were 
to  tall  to  laying  track  to  the  north. 
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"  By  jingo."  grumbled  Collins  openly,  "  we're  get- 
tin'  scairt  out  by  th'  Vella  l*iiies!  I'A  it  ain't  plumb 
disgustin' !  " 

"Quit?"  cried  Jim  Anwortby.  "let  a  buncb  o* 
cut-tbroats  call  us  quitters?  Wbat's  catin'  you, 
John?" 

"  Orders,"  said  the  foreman  warningly,  and  tbe 
men  bu//ed  like  a  nest  of  bornets.  Among  tbe  old 
hands  at  tbe  camp  it  was  almost  a  personal  affair  and 
they  took  it  to  heart,  criticising  with  that  freedom 
which  characterised  their  kind  and  laying  tbe  blame 
upon  tbe  new  cwner,  tbe  temlerfoot  from  the  I'.ast. 
Feeling  at  tbe  abrupt  giving  up  of  operations  at 
Hampilen's  threats  ran  so  high  that  three  old  timers, 
—  including  Smith  tbe  book-tender,  a  jewel  in  tbe 
crown  of  any  logging  camp, —  rolled  down  their 
sleeves  and  called  for  their  time. 

"  Can't  stand  tbe  attnospberc,"  said  little  Smith 
s^ltil.-  his  iwiiv.l.  narrow-brimmed  telt  bat  a  trifle 
fc.rwanl  on  bis  bullet  head,  "  it's  gettin"  too  cultured. 
We'll  be  asked  to  stop  swearin'  next  an'  eatin'  with 
our  spoons.  Me  fer  th'  timber  right.  I  don't  like 
ci\iIisation." 

Daily  used  all  the  persuasion  at  bis  command,  for 
he  could  not  well  afford  the  loss  of  tbe  hook-tender, 
but  it  was  wasted.  The  three  irresponsibles  packed 
their  turkeys,  tightened  their  belts,  slung  the  packs 
to  sbniildcrs  calloused  bv  vear*  of  strap-wear,  and 
hit  the  trail  down  to  Toledo. 
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"  Let  them  ^o,"  said  Sandry  grimly,  "  I'll  learn 
how  and  tend  hook  myself  if  necessary." 

And  with  the  stir  and  force  of  that  new  thing 
within,  the  rising  joy  of  combat,  he  flung  himself 
bodily  into  the  work. 

'f  hose  of  the  men  who  remained,  held  by  Daily's 
powrr — for  he  was  the  best  foreman  to  work  for 
in  seven  counties,— did  overrimc;  and  presently  the 
narrow  little  track  began  to  crawl  toward  the  uncut 
timber  to  the  north.  It  was  lesser  growth,  harder  to 
loail  and  handle  by  reasf)n  of  !  -'-h  to  the  trails; 

for  here  the  hills  spread  slightly  apai  1  the  work 

was  doubled  by  the  lack  of  roll  ways.  i  ,,ere  was  no 
time  to  waste  in  building  trails,  so  they  hauled  the 
logs  hap-hazard,  down  from  here,  over  from  there 
and  up  across  improvised  slants  to  the  waiting  cars. 

Days  slipped  by  so  swiftly  that  Sandry  scarce 
found  time  to  count  them,  and  they  were  all  too 
short.  He  was  out  before  day  had  even  crept  up 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  great  Cascades,  and  was 
still  going  when  it  died  half  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
west.  He  ate  like  a  logger  and  slept  without  a 
dream. 

The  dampness  freshened  his  cheeks  and  curled  his 
hair  into  a  riot  under  his  grey  felt  hat;  and  Siletz, 
glancing  sidcwise  from  under  her  level  brows,  flushed 
Jarkly  beneath  her  dusky  skin  at  the  wonderful  man- 
bcaiity  of  him.  She  cuuld  not  forget  the  day  in  the 
fern  glade  when  he  had  stooped  to  her  for  that  pass- 
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ing  kiss.     The  spot  on  her  arm  where  his  hand  had 
rested,  warm  and  soft  as  a  woman's,  glowed  with  an 
undying     consciousness.     These     things     were     hke 
bands  of  steel  tying  her  t<.  him,  unknown,  unrecog- 
nised.    Since  that  day  something  had  drawn  m  close 
about  her,  as  if  the  world  had  narrowed,  as  if  the 
freedom  of  the  woods  and  hills  had  lessened,     home- 
how  everything  had  hidden   itself  behind  this  man 
and  she  felt  a  constant  pulling  of  all  her  nature  to  fall 
in  a  little  way  behind  and  follow  him.     This  teelmg 
puz/led  her  and  several  times  she  caught  herself  al- 
most in  the  act  when  he  passed  through  the  b>g  room, 
or  paced  the  length  of  the  porch. 

She  fed  sugar  to  Black  Bolt,  sat  on  the  seven-foot 
fir  stump  on  the  ridge  with  an  arm  over  the  staid 
shoulders  of  Coosnah,  watched  the  wonderful  gold 
lights  in  Miss  Ordway's  hair,  and  dreamed  more  than 
ever  Upon  the  Preacher  she  waited  hand  and  foot 
with  a  devotion  beautiful  in  its  unconsciousness. 

Ma  Daily  went  about  her  business  in  an  unusual 
silence;  and  she,  too,  took  in  all  the  details  of  the 
author  from  the  East,  but  with  a  far  different  eye 

"  Don't  like  her  smile,"  she  soliloquised  in  the 
steam  of  her  important  realm,  "  'tain't  thick.^^  It's 
spread  on  mighty  thin,- like  a  step-mas  jam. 

But  to  Sandrv,  when  he  found  one  of  his  rare  half- 
hours  of  cessation  from  the  rushing  work,  that  same 
smile,  brilliant  and  well-poised  and  of  the  uistant 
world,  was  as  a  refreshing  wind. 
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"  You're  working  too  nard,  Mr.  SanJry,"  Miss 
Ordway  often  told  him,  ^'  why  don't  you  go  after 
this  Hampden  man  .'  " 

"  Haven't  time.  This  contract  may  mean  the 
slow  gain  of  years.      I  must  save  it  first  and  by  all 

means." 

"  H'm.     Do  you  know,  this  thing  is  tremendously 
interesting  to  me?     1  wonder  why  I  can't  make  the 
ac(iuaintance  of  the  Yellow  Pines?  " 
"You?" 

"  Certainly.  I'm  keen  for  the  unusual.  There 
may  be  a  lot  in  this.  I  believe  I'll  do  a  little  investi- 
gating. You  know  I  spoke  of  it  and  you  said  go 
ahead  — ?  " 

"  I  wouldn't  mix  up  with  that  man,  Miss  Ordway. 
He's  the  coarsest  type  I  ever  met  with." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Miss  Ordway  briefly,  and  the 
next  moment  could  have  shaken  herself  for  the  half 
slangy,  half  boastful  expression. 

And  upon  the  word  she  put  her  Intention  into 
action,  for  with  her  usual  far-sightedness  she  saw  an 
almost  uncanny  opening  and  dovetailing  of  plans. 

The  next  day  but  one,  a  fitful,  blowy,  tearful  day, 
she  ventured  forth,  clad  in  a  smart  suit  of  corduroy 
that  had  done  service  on  many  a  brid' ,  >ath  in  the  far 
metropolis.— and  she  sat  Black  Be       xkc  a  soldier! 

It  had  taken  only  a  whimsically  playful  hint  to 
bring  the  cordial  otter  of  the  horse  from  Sandry,  who 
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ban  appearance.  She  rode  astride  In  his  saddle  and 
she  held  the  magniticent  animal  in  to  a  curvetting 
gait  that  brought  the  sw.  t  out  upon  his  shining 
flanks  and  set  his  dark  eyes  to  flashing. 

Though  Sandry  admired  every  line  of  the  splendid 
pair  he  was  conscious  of  a  comparison  which  left 
something  to  be  desired.  He  saw  again  that  first 
wild  flight  of  Black  Bolt  with  Siletz  swinging  drunk- 
enly  to  the  dip  and  lift  of  his  running  stride.  They 
two  had  been  one,  in  a  perfect  accord  of  will  and 
joy  of  hurtling  speed.  They  had  been  the  West, 
freeborn  and  wild,  one  from  the  hills,  the  other  from 
the  plains  beyond  the  forbidding  range.  This  was 
the  East, —  and  it  was  artificial. 

While  Sandry  stood  at  the  block  watching  Miss 
Ordway  cantering  down  the  valley,  he  heard  a  light 
step  behind  and  Siletz  came  around  the  filing  shed. 
He  turned  to  her,  smiling  into  her  eyes  which  lighted 
slowly  as  they  rested  on  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been.  Little  Squaw?  "  he  asked. 
"  Over  the  hog-back." 

"Eight  miles!  You  shouldn't  go  off  like  that, 
child.  Don't  you  know  you  might  lose  yourself  in 
this  wilderness?  " 

"Lose  myself?"  Siletz  shook  back  her  braids 
across  her  shoulder,  "  I  know  every  trail  in  these 
hills.  See."  She  opened  her  hand  and  disclosed 
a  little  ball  of  soft  grey  fur,  taken  from  some  forest 
creature. 
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"  I  found  the  bob-cat  kitten's  mother.  She  was 
thin  and  a  little  cat.     Why  did  they  kill  her?  " 

The  deep  eyes  of  the  girl  were  troubled  and 
Sandry  did  not  answer.  He  was  conscious  of  a  sud- 
den embarrassment.  As  he  hesitated,  looking  down 
at  the  soft  grey  ball,  he  moved  slightly  and  Siletz 
glanced  across  his  shoulder  down  the  valley.  A 
gasp,  as  of  indrawn  Lrenth  made  him  look  up. 

Her  lips  were  open  and  intense  astonishment  sat 
upon  her  face. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  at  the  distant  rider. 
Then  she  whirled,  so  swiftly  that  one  of  her  long 
braids  whipped  across  Sandry's  face  like  a  lash,  and 
dashed  into  the  lean-to. 

When  she  emerged  the  dark  colour  had  drawn  out 
;f  her  cheeks  and  lips,  leaving  them  ashen.  Great 
breaths  laboured  in  her  breast,  lifting  it  tumultuously 
?nd  it  seemed  she  strove  to  cry  and  could  not.  Her 
iace  worked  and  Sandry  fell  back  a  step  at  sight  of 
her  eyes.  They  were  all  savage,  flaming  with  a  rage 
which  astounded  him. 

"  Why, —  why, —  S'letz  !  "  he  cried  catching  her 
by  the  wrist  as  she  passed  him,  "  I  didn't  know  you 
felt  like  this  about  the  horse!  " 

But  she  flung  his  grasp  loose  in  a  perfect  fury  and 
dashed  up  the  steps  to  the  kitchen,  the  sobs  coming 
wildly. 

With  an  Indescribable  sensation  sending  shivers 
down  his  spine,  the  young  owner  went  to  his  ofllice. 
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"  What   under   ^ic    shining   canopy    is   she,    any- 

vay?  "  he  asked  himself  \vv,p.der-ijTly.      ''  Poor  little 

kid!     She  just  couUln't  hear  to  see  another  woman 

on  the  horse, —  she's  fjjrown  so  fond  of  him  in  her 

queer  \on\r  rides  alone,  she  and  the  horse  and  the 

dog." 

When  Miss  Ordway  returned  late  m  the  day  her 
smart  habit  was  stained  with  mud,  her  little  cap  was 
charmingly  awry  and  she  bore  all  the  ear-marks  of 

adventure. 

"  But  I  know  Hampden  of  the  Yellow  Pines,"  she 
whispered  intimately  as  Sandry  assisted  her  to  dis- 
mount, "  if  I  did  have  to  manage  a  rather  spectacular 
fall  and  ruin  my  coat  in  your  unspeakable  mud.  I 
think  he'll  furnish  admirable  data," 

"  What?  "  cried  Sandry,  "  You  did  that?  Well, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven!  No  wonder  you  can  por- 
tray other  folks'  emotions!  You  simply  go  out  and 
make  your  situations  !  " 

Black  Bolt  was  white  with  foam  and  when,  at 
dusk,  Sandry  slipped  silently  to  the  shed  for  a  glance 
at  him,  he  beheld  Siletz  with  one  of  Ma  Daily's  huge 
dish  cloths  rubbing  his  dripping  limbs. 

The  girl  was  crying,  and  he  could  see  the  tears 
running  over  her  cheeks  and  falling  on  her  hands  as 
she  worked  in  the  lantern  light. 
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The  work  went  forward  swiftly  along  the  new  line. 
The  roading  donkey  crawled  out  from  the  foot  of 
the  big  trail  and  hitched  itself  by  relays  along  the 
valley  to  the  north.  The  yarder  came  snorting 
grotesquely  down  from  the  dip  behind  the  first  ridge 
and  followed.  This  was  an  interesting  proceeding 
to  Sandry  and  he  never  tired  watching  the  little 
giants,  their  cables  fastened  to  some  distant  pine 
bole,  wind  up  their  spools,  thereby  drawing  their 
own  weight,  their  fussy  screams  and  impatient  toots 
waking  the  echoes  in  the  mountains.  He  marvelled 
at  the  ability  of  these  funny  little  engines  to  go  al- 
most anywhere  amid  the  heights  and  fastnesses. 

At  last  they  overtook  the  track  layers,  passed  them, 
shouted  defiance  at  the  diminutive  locomotive,  and 
slid  around  a  shoulder  of  the  hills  to  settle  them- 
selves and  await  the  coming  of  the  track. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  new  cutting  was  in  full 
swing,   the   long  saws  singing,    the  buckers'    broad- 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  our  chances  now,  John?  " 
asked  the  owner. 

"  A  I.      Hain't  no  reason  why  we  won't  win." 
"  Good!      And  this  contract  wiM  mean  so  much  to 
us, —  more  than  the  slower  t;ain  of  a  good  many  les- 
ser ones.      It'll  he  advertising  too."' 

"  Th'  Dillingworth  don't  need  any  advertlsin',  " 
said  John  Daily  whimsically,  '*  she's  ben  furnishin'  th' 
goods  ever  sense  I  can  remember." 

"  True.  But  she  was  in  pretty  close  straits  for 
cash.  You  know  she's  worth,  standing  timber,  land, 
options  and  equipment,  something  like  a  million  a 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  dollars,  at  the  pinch 
price  I  paid  of  fifty  cents  a  thousand  feet  on  the 
stump.  At  anything  like  her  face  value  she'd  easily 
double  It.  And  of  course  you  know  she's  mortgaged 
to  her  neck, —  the  East  Belt  and  all  the  northeast 
stumpage, — " 

"  If 'half  "  cried  the  foreman  in  italics. 
"  Certainly.     I  supposed  you  knew  something  of 
conditions." 

Daily  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  gettin'  completely  mussed  up,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  she  was.     Her  mortgages  aggregated  a 
half  million, —  in  three  different  places.      About  half 
of  them  I  paid.     The  rest  is  hanging  fire. 

"  Frazcr,  who  should  have  been  a  mighty  rich 
man,  got  out  with  a  quarter  million  flat.  I  don't 
understand  him." 
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"  Neither  lio  I,  hut  I'd  stake  my  head  on  old  man 
Frazer.  Why  V\c  worked  for  him  ten  years!  He 
bouj^ht  in  in  eighty-nine." 

"  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  mystery  somewhere  about 
and  as  soon  as  I'm  at  liberty  I  intend  unearthing 
things." 

At  that  moment  there  began  the  tremendous 
thunder  of  a  fall,  its  solemn  diapason  of  the  woods 
cut  through  by  the  high  and  sparkling  notes  of  "  Rock 
of  Ages  Cleft  For  Me." 

The  Preacher  was  coming  up  the  valley  with  a 
martial  tread,  his  slight  shoulders  straight  and  his 
silver  white  head  bare  in  the  mist. 

Daily  looked  at  him  with  a  softening  of  all  his 
rugged  features  and  Sandry  turned  away.  He  was 
thinking  uneasily  of  Frazer's  failure  and  of  the  rest 
of  the  Dillingworth's  mortgages,  assumed  by  himself 
and  looming  in  the  future. 

*'  Business  is  a  mighty  grim  affair,"  he  told  him- 
self, "  I've  got  to  make  good  on  that  contract." 

Miss  Ordway  was  working  feverishly  these  days. 
Her  rose-leaf  cheeks  were  flushed  each  noon  when 
she  came  from  the  little  south  room,  and  her  sea- 
blue  eyes  were  full  of  an  inner  excitement. 

"  She'll  make  good,"  Sandry  told  himself,  "  she's 
got  the  dreamer's  look,  the  pride,  the  joy,  the 
mighty,  arrogant  egotism.  And  she's  drunk  on  the 
atmosphere  oi  ihe  wilderness,  the  loneliness,  the  sense 
of  world's-end." 
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Which  was  true. 

Young  and  of  abundant  health,  abundant  vitality, 
filled  with  the  urge  of  ambition,  abetted  by  ^n  unusual 
clevcrnesn,  Miss  Ordway  was  indeed  in  the  way  of 
great  things  and  she  knew  it.  Also  with  her  clear 
vision  she  was  beginning  to  see  something  else  that 
added  to  the  flush  in  her  cheeks,  something  as  great 
as  her  goal  of  fame,  and  she  faced  it  with  her  high 
courage  and  confidence. 

This  was  the  meaning  to  her  of  Walter  Sandry. 

Never  in  all  her  self-centred  life  had  men  meant 
much  to  her,  though  she  had  taken  their  homage 
and  gloried  in  it,  as  beautiful  women  have  done  since 
the  world  began. 

Now  she  was  beginning  to  know  what  it  was  to 
feel  her  blood  race  hot  to  her  finger  tips  at  a  man's 
touch,  to  find  her  throat  contract  with  emotion  when 
he  smiled  at  her.  The  work  on  her  first  big  manu- 
script went  forward  swiftly,  and  she  was  writing  into 
it  all  the  romance,  all  the  eagerness,  all  the  delight- 
ful colour  of  her  surroundings, —  and  not  a  little  of 
the  personality  of  Sandry  himse'  She  realised  this 
and  smiled  at  it,  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

About  this  time  she  began  to  widen  her  range  of 
vision,  to  see  all  over  the  wild  green  country,  ft 
seemed  to  her,  and  to  catch  glimmerings  of  things 
that  sent  her  to  Sandry,  so  full  of  vital  prescience 
that  she  was  as  a  charged  wire  in  her  eagerness  and 
her  delight. 
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"  Mr.  Sandry,"  she  said  one  evening  as  they  stood 
together  on  the  foot-log  and  watched  the  brown  tide- 
water going  down  toward  the  distant  sea.  "  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  you  something." 

"  Yes?  "  smiled  Sandry.  He  was  excited  in  these 
days,  overdrawn,  strung  to  concert  pitch  by  the  press 
of  the  work,  the  hazard  of  the  forced  contract,  and 
this  woman  with  her  soft  voice  and  her  refinement 
was  soothing  to  him. 

"Yes.  I  believe  Hampden  is  crooked  as  Hades, 
and  I'm  going  after  him." 

"What?" 

"  Just  what  I  said.  He's  deep  in  some  myste- 
rious game  or  I'm  far  wrong  in  my  deductions." 

*'  That's  funny,"  said  Sandry,  "  do  you  know  I've 
had  the  same  notion?" 

"  Good." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand. 

**  Let's  go  after  him  together.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  W-e-11,"  Sandry  took  the  hand,  an  exquisite 
thing,  and  held  it  in  his  own  a  moment,  warmly, 
closely, —  "  I  am  pleased  and  Battered  by  your  offer, 
but  I  don't  just  fancy  your  knowing  this  Hampden 
man.  He's  —  he's  coarse  and  bad,  Miss  Ord- 
way." 

"  But  I  already  know  him.  I've  ridden  with  him 
several  times  on  the  Siletz  road." 

"  I  know,  but  you'd  have  to  know  him  a  lot  bet- 
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tcr,  to  he  in  his  society  a  ^rcat  ileal  to  find  out  any- 
thinj^  about  him." 

"  But  isn't  it  worth  a  little  risk?  What  bii^  thing 
is  ever  accotiiplishetl  withcit  some  risk?  Anil  think, 
Mr.  Sanilry, —  isn't  1  lampilen  trying;  to  ruin  the  l)il- 
lingworth  Lumber  Company?  In  other  words,  to 
ruin  you?  " 

There  was  a  tinjilinj2;.  sugj^estive  timbre  in  her  low 
voice,  a  subtle  flattering  tone  that  thrilled  the  young 
owner  strangely. 

"  Miss  Ordway,"  he  said  admiringly,  "  as  a  man's 
friend  you're  simply  great!  " 

"Then  is  it  a  bargain?  —  shall  we  unearth  this 
Hampden  man  and  play  against  him  for  the  honour 
of  the  Dillingworth?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sandry,  and  this  time  he  reached  for 
the  soft  woman-hand  of  his  own  volition,  "  he's  got 
me  going  just  at  present  by  his  absurd  deal  about  the 
East  Belt,  but  I  think  we  can  hold  him." 

"  I  may  have  to  make  frequent  demands  on  Black 
Bolt,"  she  said  further,  "  for  I  cannot  navigate  in 
your  deluged  valleys.     I'm  a  poor  mariner." 

"3-s-h-h!"  warne-1  Sandry,  "you  don't  want  to 
speak  about  this  climate  that  way.  Why,  haven't 
you  noticed  that  the  Oregon  mist  doesn't  wet 
through?" 

Thev  laughed  together  after  the  fashion  of  youth 
and  health,  though  at  the  last  turn  oi  vords  he  felt  a 
vague  uneasiness. 
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He  saw  distinctly  Silet/'s  dark  face  between  her 
braids  in  the  ye'l  )w  hmtern  li^ht.  anil  the  tears  tail- 
ing on  her  hands  as  she  rubbed  the  foam  from  the 
horse's  satin  skin. 

"  Poor  1.  tie  ^irl!  "  he  said  to  himself. 

And  on  Thursday  of  that  week  another  horse  made 
its  appearance  at  the  camp,  a  wiry,  long-limbed  bay, 
picked  up  at  Toledo. 

"  This  is  for  yini,  Miss  Onlway,"  he  told  the  nov- 
elist, "  so  you  may  come  and  go  at  will.  No  one 
will  have  him  when  you  wish  to  ride.  Vou  can  al- 
ways put  your  hand  on  a  nn)unt  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Black  Holt  is  so  frequently  gone  when  you  might 
need  him." 

So  It  came  about  that  the  young  woman  from  the 
East  "  went  after  Hampden,"  and  the  sharp,  crude 
man  of  the  hills  was  to  be  no  match  for  her. 

By  another  week  she  could  not  fare  forth  upon 
the  road  to  the  Silctz,  ride  into  Toledo  where  she  was 
a  matter  of  wonder  in  her  beauty  and  her  smart 
clothes,  or  take  the  least  canter  on  the  rangy  bay  but 
what  Hampden  met  her, —  by  the  merest  chance. 
She  was  a  revelation  to  him. 

Born  In  one  of  the  valley  towns,  he  had  come  to 
the  timber  country  early.  Gain  and  combat  had  been 
his  gods,  and  for  woman  in  the  abstract  he  had  had 
alwa's  only  an  unflattering  tolerance.  Now  he 
bowed  down  in  that  wonder  of  a  suddenly  aroused 
adoration  which  sometimes  comes  to  such  a  man  late 
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in  life.  In  his  crude  way  he  was  soon  at  the  point 
where  he  would  have  laid  down  his  world  for  her 
little  finder,  and  in  his  loosc-fihred  soul  he  swelled 
with  self-approval  beneath  her  notice.  And  no  more 
blame  to  him,  for  men  whose  hearts  had  been  worth 
a  square  mi.  of  I  lampden's  had  lost  themselves 
because  of  far  less  favour  from  I'oppy  Ordway  than 
she  bestowed  on  this  red-faced  egoist  whose  very 
smile  she  loathed. 

Day  after  day  she  rode  with  him,  telling  him 
with  charm  and  patience  of  her  beloved  I'ast,  ex- 
ercising her  arts  of  pleasing,  winding  him  more  and 
more  around  her  pink-nailed  lingers. 

What  delicate  flattery  she  employed  only  she  her- 
self knew.  It  was  sufficient  at  least,  for  he  un- 
wound to  her  his  somewhat  eventful  and  picturesque 
life  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  She  knew  his 
father's  name,  and  his  mother's,  how  many  brothers 
he  had  and  where  they  had  drifted,  what  they  were 
doing  and  whether  or  no  they  had  succeeded.  She 
knew  all  the  incidents  of  his  childhood,  of  his  young 
manhood,  and  a  lot  of  his  after  life,  for  with  the 
densitv  of  the  self-suflicient  he  never  saw  that  it  was 
he  who  told  it  all.  They  were  two  egoists  together, 
and  one,  being  an  artist,  preyed  upon  th-^  failing  of 
the  other  for  the  furtherance  of  that  same  thing  in 
her  own  soul,  though  none  could  have  said  that  they 
had  it  in  common,  so  widely  separated  was  its  evi- 
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dcncc.  in  one  the  crystal  thrice  rctincJ,  in  the  other 
the  cruJc,  unlovely  stone. 

I  hey  wouKl  have  been  a  curiously  interesting  and 
ludicrous  study,  these  two,  had  there  been  an  ob- 
server cle\er  enouj;h  to  see  the  comedy. 

So  they  rode  and  talked,  traversing  the  lonely  ways, 
piercing  the  mist,  threadinjj;  trails  where  Hampden 
had  to  ride  close  at  her  side  to  keep  the  wet  foliage 
out  of  her  face,  and  she  saw  the  passion  jjrowinij 
in  him  to  the  point  of  idolatry, —  which  filled  her 
soul  with  riotinjj  laughter. 

"I'll  Ret  it.— ril  get  it!"  she  told  herself,  and 
there  was  no  place  in  the  universe  so  interesting  as 
this  rain-soaked  country,  this  land  of  mysterious  oper- 
ations, 

"  What  are  these  little,  deserted  huts?  "  she  asked 
him  one  day  when  they  had  climbed  high  on  a 
wooded  ridge  and  come  upon  a  tiny  cabin,  window- 
less  and  roofed  with  shakes,  "  I've  seen  several  of 
them." 

''  Homesteader's  cabin,"  he  answered. 

"Ah, —  and  wTiere's  the  homestead?  For  good- 
ness' sake,  did  any  man  ever  intend  a  woman  to 
live  here?  " 

It  was  a  staggering  question  to  the  lumberman, 
who  knew  more  than  any  other  man  in  those  hills 
about  those  deserted  shacks.  He  looked  a  long  time 
at  ihc  budden  grey  hut  without  answering.     Some- 
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how  since  her  first  word  to  him  this  woman  had 
drawn  the  tnith  from  him  like  a  stream  from  a  pump. 
Lies,  so  ready  on  his  tongue  ordinarily  that  he  scarce 
knew  when  he  spoke  them,  were  revolting  in  connec- 
tion with  her.  He  had  been  painstakingly  correct 
In  all  his  dealing  with  her.  It  was  something  he  did 
riot  understand,  some  blind  instinct  of  his  better  self 
S'-rvIng  his  one  great  passion. 

With  her  sea-blue  eyes  sharply  upon  him  through 
her  lashes  she  drove  the  query  home. 

*'  Truly, —  do  these  homesteaders  mean  to  bring 
their  women  to  live  in  these  forgotten  holes?  Why 
look  at  the  mighty  timber!  It  would  take  years  to 
clear  the  land." 

"  Well,"  said  Hampden  reluctantly,  "  you  see, — 
that  is, —  no.     They  don't  often  come  here  to  live. 
This  here's  a  snap." 
"A  what?" 
'•  A  snap/' 

"  Ah, —  yes," —  there  was  a  note  of  vague  puzzle- 
ment in  Poppy's  golden  voice, — "  and  what  is  thai"^  " 
"  Why,  a  feller  comes  up  an'  takes  a  claim, — 
proves  up  on  it,  you  know, —  gets  his  patent, —  an* 
then  sells  out.  Relinquishes  his  right  to  the  buyer." 
"  Oh, —  and  this  is  only  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment." She  waved  a  hand  around  at  the  dreary 
clearing  among  the  lesser  growth. 

"  The  man  who  built  this  didn't  Intend  to  stay  at 
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the  beginning.  And  who  was  smart  enough  to  buy 
him  off  when  he  got  tired  of  staying,  I  wonder?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Hampden  promptly,  flushing  at  the 
imputation  of  brains. 

"  Easy,"  said  Miss  Ordway  to  herself.  Aloud  she 
said  wonderingly, 

"Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that!  I  fancy 
you  made  a  pretty  pile, —  or  will, —  out  of  such  z 
deal,  Mr.  Hampden?  Just  think  of  the  perfect 
oceans  and  oceans  of  pretty  clothes  even  a  dozen  of 
these  great  trees  would  buy !  Pardon, —  I  think  in 
clothes  because  I  love  them." 

The  deference  of  that  "  pardon  "  did  for  Hamp- 
den,—  and  the  subtle  implication  pushed  the  ad- 
vantage. 

His  face  was  flushed  and  he  sat  straight  on  his 
horse,  his  khaki-and-blue-flannel  clad  figure  making 
a  not  ungraceful  picture  against  the  background  of 
vivid  green.  He  whipped  at  his  laced  boots,  wet 
from  the  ferns,  and  presently  spoke  out  of  a  full 
heart. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  carelessly,  "  it  does  take  brains. 
A  man  has  got  to  think  to  make  money, —  an'  it 
takes  money  to  buy  the  things  of  this  life, —  pretty 
clothes,  a  woman's  clothes.  Miss  Ordway." 

He  suddenly  leaned  near  and  laid  his  rough  hand 
over  hers  on  the  pommel. 

"  Every  tree  would  buy  a  dozen  trunks  full, — 
an'  I  own  millions  of  trees." 
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He  meant  it  to  be  subtle  and  with  a  flash  of  wit 
beyond  him.  he  left  it  there.  Poppy  -Ordway 
breathed  a  si^h  of  thankfuhiess.  She  didn't  want 
things  rushed.  It  would  be  terrible  to  have  to  en- 
gage herself  to  Hampden  —  she  would  put  it  off  as 
long  as  possible.  Perhaps  she  could  do  without  that 
altogether,  though  she  would  placidly  come  to  it  if 

she  had  to. 

Her   heart   was   pounding   and   the   sparkle   was 

dancing  in  her  eyes. 

To  herself  she  was  saying  softly,  after  her  habit 
of  carrying  on  two  conversations,  one  with  her  com- 
panion'  and  one  with  herself,— "  Land  fraud  —  I 
am  more  than  half  convinced,— I  thought  so  from 
the  beginning.  Felt  it.  Have  heard  about  such 
things.     And  old  Frazer,  too, — " 

Aloud  she  was  saying  softly, 

"  Millions?  Why,  that  must  cover  a  great  deal 
of  land!     Milhons  of  trees?  " 

•'Yes, biUions."    promised    Hampden    rashly. 

He  rose'  in  his  saddle  and  looked  through  a  natural 
opening  in  the  forest  down  over  the  dropping  ridges. 

"  Why,  look!  All  that—  all  that,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  to  that  other  ridge  and  over  beyond  it  and 
down  into  the  other  valley,—  is  mine.  I'm  a  rich 
man.  Miss  Ordway,  a-i'  I  got  It  — just  by  this,—" 

He  tapped  his  forehead  significandy  and  smiled. 

"  Truly  I  do  admire  you,"  lied  Poppy  with  the 
naivete  of  sixteen.     "  Brains,— brains,— why  they 
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are  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  of  Success  and  a  man 
without  them  is  beaten  at  the  beginning." 

"  Partner,"  she  whispered  to  Sandry  as  she  passed 
him  thai  night  in  the  eating  room,  "  I've  been  work- 
ing.    Where  can  we  talk  a  little  by  ourselves?  " 

Sandry,  looking  at  her  swiftly,  saw  the  excite- 
ment in  her  eyes  and  took  fire  instantly. 

"Alone?  Why, —  let's  see.  Are  yvou  afraid  to 
come  out  to  the  forked  stick  by  the  road?" 

Miss  Ordway  shook  her  head  and  disappeared 
in  the  "outh  room. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  owner  stepped  out 
in  the  darkness  and  went  up  across  the  mist-soaked 
meadow  to  where  the  bunch  of  spruce  hid  the  camp 
from  the  Siletz  road.  Something  in  the  night,  the 
elusive  mystery  of  the  abiding  hills  in  their  shroud- 
ing pines,  the  unsounded  wildness  of  the  country, 
seemed  to  suggest  the  girl  Siletz.  He  was  thinking 
of  her  as  he  took  his  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the 
low  growth, —  thinking  of  her  as  he  had  last  seen 
her,  on  her  knees  by  the  kitchen  range,  one  long 
braid  slipping  across  her  arm  as  she  fed  the  bob- 
cat kitten  from  a  cup. 

It  had  been  just  a  fleeting  glimpse,  caught  as  Ma 
Dally  passed  through  the  swinging  door,  but  it  af- 
fected him  with  the  thrill  that  always  produced  its 
aftermath  of  vexation.  And  in  the  rush  of  sound 
fhnt  filtered  in  with  the  opening  of  the  door, —  the 
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little  hum  of  the  kettles  on  the  stove,  the  trickle  of 
water  in  the  pine  sink, —  he  had  caught  the  ^^entlc 
tones  of  the  Preacher, — "  of  tenderness.  There  is 
no  hand  in  the  hills  like  yours,  my  daughter, —  nay, 
nor  in  all  the  cities  by  the  sea  1  Keep  it  so, —  tender 
as  God's, — " 

Sandr>'  had  drifted  away  on  a  tide  of  speculation 
about  these  two,  when  a  figure  came  up  m  the  dark- 
ness and  Miss  Ordway  laughed, —  a  little  low  ripple 
of  mirth,  soft  and  subtle  as  the  swish  of  silken  gar- 
ments over  velvet  pile. 

"  A  tryst!  "  she  said  in  that  small,  intimate  whis- 
per that  suggested  infinite  mystery.  "  Are  we  out 
of  earshot  here?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Sandry,  lowering  his  voice  to  hers. 
"  we're  '  alone  in  the  night-time.'  And  your  whisper 
is  exciting.  Can  it  be  that  we  progress?  Have 
you  unearthed  Hampden?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly  Hampden.     Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  I  have  uncovered  a  little  fire, —  dis- 
covered a  column  of  smoke." 
"Yes?" 

"  Yes.  Just  a  column  of  smoke  but  I  believe  the 
fire  is  underneath.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  real  estate  methods  practiced  out  here,  Mr. 
Sandry?  The  methods  of  these  lumber  companies 
in  securing  their  lands?  " 
The  owner  shook  his  head. 
"  U'm.     About  your  own, —  do  you  happen  to 
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know  where  Frazer  got  all  ihe  holdings  of  the 
Dillingworth?     How  he  got  them?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Sandry  wnndcringly,  "  I  suppose 
he  bought  them,  as  any  company  would  do." 

"  Yes.  So  far  so  good.  You  know  that  all  this 
land  was  government  land, —  that  there  are  still 
claims  lying  far  back  in  the  mountains  open  to  filing. 
But  all  this  fine  timber  close  in, —  all  that  has  a 
chance  of  being  got  at, —  has  been  taken, —  and  have 
you  noticed  that  all  of  it,  or  nearly  all,  belongs  to 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  lumber  com- 
panies? " 

"By  George!"  said  Sandry,  "I  hadn't  thought 
of  that!" 

"  And  have  you  noticed  that  none  of  these  claims 
seem  to  have  been  taken  in  good  faith?  That  none 
of  the  filers  have  complied  in  spirit  with  the  Home- 
stead Law?  I  have  scoured  these  hills  for  seven 
miles  every  way, —  except  west, —  and  at  every  fil- 
ing there  is  the  barest  Iiold  of  tenure, —  a  window- 
less  shack, —  just  enough  to  nail  the  law  by  its  letter. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  cleared  field,  nor  one  sign 
of  tillage.  Mr.  Sandry,  I  believe  we  have  stumbled 
upon  a  huge  government  swindle,  a  case  of  land-fraud 
gigantic  in  its  proportions." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?  Miss  Ordway,  do 
you  mean  that  the  companies  are  crooked?  " 

Sandry  was  aghast. 

"  Not  so  fast.     I  believe  Hampden  is  crooked, 
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and  that  possibly  Frazer  was.  For  the  latter  —  it 
is  too  late  and  not  in  our  scheme  to  nail  him.  But 
Hampden  we'll  hang  high  as  Haman  —  and  that 
before  he  can  filch  the  Fast  Belt  with  its  store  of 
wealth." 

She  was  leaning  very  near  as  she  whispered  this, 
and  in  the  burst  of  mencal  light  which  followed  her 
words  Sandry  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  You  are  positively  wonderful !  "  he  breathed, 
"the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  whole  world! 
How  on  earth  did  you  find  these  things  out?  " 

"Hampden,"  said  Poppy  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  under  Sandry's  hands;  "he's  furnishing 
data  with  a  vengeance." 

"  But  why?  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  why  are 
you  doing  all  this?     I  can't  just  understand." 

With  a  little  soft  motion,  charming  in  the  airy  ac- 
ceptance of  its  own  daring,  the  woman  of  the  world 
put  up  her  hand  and  laid  it  with  a  caress  over  the 
one  on  her  shoulder. 

Her  face,  tilted  upward  in  the  darkness,  shone  like 
a  flower  and  he  could  just  barely  see  the  curving 
line  of  her  lips,  dark  against  its  light. 

In  the  mist  and  the  chill  the  subtle  perfume,  that 
always  seemed  to  strike  one's  senses  only  after  she 
had  passed,  suddenly  thickened  and  Sandry  beheld 
on  the  instant  lights  and  flowers,  gay  gowns  and 
evening  dress  of  men, —  the  thousand  intimate  things 
and  sounds  of  Home  flashed  before  him. 
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Under  the  touch  of  her  velvet  palm  his  own  grip 
tightened  and  Poppy  Ordway,  quick  to  feel  her  first 
real  entrance  into  his  inner  consciousness,  pushed  the 
sudden  advantage. 

"Why?"  she  said  softly,  "why?  For  —  you. 
Do  you  think  I,  who  am  trained  in  investigation, — " 
She  halted  with  a  little  catch  of  voice  and  breath, 
*'  who  have  to  dig  into  every  promising  situation  be- 
cause of  my  —  work  —  could  sit  by  and  see  that  man 
down  you  without  plunging  into  the  breach?  In- 
deed no.  And  we'll  win,  my  —  friend, —  we'll 
win." 

With  an  inimitable  gesture,  at  once  daring  and 
hesitant,  she  lifted  his  hand  from  her  shoulder  brush- 
ing it,  as  If  unconsciously,  across  her  cheek,  held  it 
a  moment  and  turned  away  toward  the  camp. 

Sandry  stood  where  she  left  him,  his  head  whirling 
and  many  emotions  racing  through  his  heart.  His 
most  dominant  sensation  was  a  sense  of  her  fine- 
ness,  her  entire  fitness  for  the  high  stations, —  the 
subtle  suggestion  of  blue  blood. 

That  night  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  old  man  in 
Riverside  Drive.  This  time  the  cheerfulness  was  not 
forced,  the  brooding  sadness  that  fell  so  often  upon 
him  was  pushed  aside  by  the  excitement  of  the  great 
game  that  was  beginning  to  glimmer  before  him, 
held  up  to  his  sight  by  the  clever  hands  of  a  woman, 
and  this  is  what  he  wrote; 
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"Dear  Dad:     Things  are  g-iing  famously.     Have 
landed  the  biggest  contract  the  camp  has  had   for 
eight  years,  and  it  came  right  to  our  doors  at  that. 
Just  luck,  though  I  had  been  in  communication  with 
the   powers    for   a    fortnight.     We're    going   to   be 
rushed  to  meet  our  date, —  March  the  sixteenth  — 
for  we   are  a   bit  shorthanded,   though    I    have  in- 
creased my  crews  a  little.     The  men  don't  seem  to 
come  in  as  they  should,  considering  that  I  have  sent 
calls  for  help  broadcast.     Too  much  work  in  this 
country, —  makes    them    pickers-and-choosers.     You 
must  consider  and  save  up  your  strength   for  that 
trip   across  continent.     I    am   banking  on   it.     Tell 
Higglns  if  he  neglects  your  slightest  wish, — "  and 
so  on  through  nine  closely  written  pages.     The  son 
knew  the  worth  and  importance  of  those  bi-weekly 
letters  in  the  costly  room  of  the  ivories  and  browns. 
After  he  had  finished  the  epistle  Sandry  turned 
in,   to  lie  in  the   rain-swept  darkness   and  go  back 
over  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, —  the  work, 
Hampden,   the   low  voice   of   Poppy  Ordway,   the 
touch  of  his  hand  against  her  velvet  cheek,  and  lastly 
the  picture  of  Siletz   on   her  knees  by  the  kitchen 
range,  her  long  braid  falling  across  her  arm  as  she 
fed  the  bob-cat  kitten  from  a  cup. 
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A  DAY  later  Miss  Ordway  packed  an  expensive  bag 
of  real  alligator  and  made  ready  for  a  departure. 

"  I'm  going  to  Salem,  partner,"  she  said  as  she 
stood  on  the  office  step  buttoning  her  gloves,  her 
fine  plume  trembling,  thick  beaded  with  the  mist. 

"  If  Hampden  gets  anxious  enough  to  inquire 
openly  tell  him  I'm  after, —  clothes." 

She  smiled  to  herself  thinking  of  those  millions 
of  trees. 

**  I'm  after  a  scent, —  any  scent, —  a  little  flame 
under  the  smoke." 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  after  their  habit  when 
a  faint  trail  showed.  She  was  already  getting  the 
tingle  of  the  fresh  wind  in  the  hunter's  veins,  already 
feeling  the  excitement  of  the  chase. 

For  its  own  sake  the  pursuit  of  Hampden  was 
beginning  to  enthrall  her  professional  Instinct. 

"  U'm,"  she  was  thinking  as  she  gave  her  wrist 
a  last  dainty  pat,  '^  one  man  for  another, —  you  are 
my  altar,  Sandry  dear,  and  Hampden's  the  fittest 
sacrifice  I  can  lay  thereon." 

There  was  a  flicker  of  passion  under  her  lashes, 
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a   slccpv  look  o*"  anticipation,   as  she  glanced  side- 
wise  at  Sandry  v:,i  the  step  hesiile  her. 

"Such  a  gift  will  make  you  think  of  me  right 
deeply.  Oh,  thank  niy  lucky  star  for, —  charm! 
Double  lure, —  double  limelight, —  and  myself  in  the 
midillel      r'm." 

Aloud  she  said,  after  her  habit,  "  I  may  be  away 
a  w  eek, —  maybe  a  month.  I'll  drop  you  a  line  oc- 
casionally." 

A  yearning  sense  of  loss  and  loneliness  gripped 
Sandry  as  he  took  her  hand  at  parting,  lending  to 
his  clasp  an  unwonted  tightness,  and  to  his  voice  a 
sense  of  huskiness.  She  was  Home  and  the  things 
thereof,  this  woman  who  was  as  an  orchid  among 
the  pines,  and  with  her  going  went  something  he 
had  scarcely  realised,  yet  which  he  would  sorely 
miss. 

"  And  what  about  your  new  book  while  you  are 
lending  your  glorious  talent  to  my  need?  "  he  asked. 
"  Oh,  Miss  Ordway,  I  feel  like  a  villain  to  let  you 
waste  so  much  of  your  time !  " 

"Book?  Oh, — "  For  one  fleeting  moment  her 
swift  glance  had  been  blank,  then  she  smiled  good- 
naturedly. 

"  I  have  packed  it  all  securely  away.  It  will  be 
awaiting  me  when  I  return, —  and  think  of  what  I 
am  learning  about  the  lumber  business!  It  is 
invaluable, —  this  knowledge, —  aside  from, —  the 
warmth  of  my  heart  if  I  help  you." 
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There  was  a  tone  to  her  voice, —  an  inflection, — 
an  inscrutable  ^lint  in  her  splendid  eyes  which  stayed 
for  days  with  Sandry  like  an  i.nsolved  puzzle. 

Indeed  she  had  left  her  iiouse  in  order  as  she 
said.  Ma  Daily  found  not  one  thing  amiss  in  the 
little  south  room, —  nothing  but  her  typewriter  in 
its  case,  her  brass  bound  trunk  securely  locked. 

"  Bird  o'  th'  earth,"  said  the  general,  "  nest 
nowhere, —  comin'  an'  goin'.  I  hain't  a-trustln' 
her." 

The  camp  seemed  more  than  usually  dreary  in  the 
days  that  followed.  The  fog  ribbons  twined  and 
twisted  continually  along  the  hills,  the  pines  brought 
their  marching  ranks  closer  in  upon  the  shrinking 
valley,  and  Sandry  was  taken  with  an  acute  attack 
of  the  blues. 

"  S'letz,"  he  said  abruptly  as  he  met  the  girl  one 
noon  at  the  pump,  "  will  you  ride  with  me  to-mor- 
row? It's  Sunday  and  we  can  take  a  lunch.  What 
do  you  say?  " 

She  did  not  meet  his  eyes,  her  own  sombre  ones 
glancing  down  the  slough. 

"  Come  along,"  he  said  slipping  his  fingers  over 
her  wrist  hanging  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt,  "  we'll 
see  the  ocean." 

He  felt  her  muscles  suddenly-  t..  ;ise  and  flex. 

"Will  you?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  Siletz  quietly. 

They   were   up   betimes    the    following   morning. 
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Ma  Daily  cooked  an  early  breakfast  and  Sandry  sat 
down  for  the  first  time  with  th'."  j^irl  at  table. 

She  wore  the  customary  neat  blue  shirt,  its  white 
buttons  shining;  in  the  lamp  lifiht,  the  short  skirt  and 
the  spiked  boots.  Across  the  little  rocker  lay  a 
c«)rduroy-lined  canvas  coat, —  a  man's  coat  of  a  small 
size. 

Her  hair  was  braided  tight,  wound  at  the  ends 
with  new  white  buckskin  thongs. 

"  It  never  slips,"  she  said  as  he  spoke  of  the 
strange  material,  and  conversation  languished  until 
a  gentle  tread  sounded  on  the  floor  and  the  Preacher 
came  in,  his  silver  head  like  a  cloud  at  dawn  for 
brightness,  his  delicate  face  aglow  from  the  touch 
of  icy  water. 

John  Daily,  too,  lumbered  in  at  the  same  moment. 

"Sleep  well,  Father?"  he  asked. 

"  As  always,  son.  The  hovering  of  God's  hand 
is  like  the  sound  of  many  wings, —  hushing, —  ah, 
so  hushing.  Isn't  it  so, —  ah, —  ah, —  I  have  for- 
got,-" 

The  pathetic,  childlike  eyes  searched  Sandry's  face 
in  straining  inquiry. 

"What  is  it  I  would  remember?"  he  asked 
plaintively. 

"  Nothing,  Father.     It  is  all  well." 

Siletz  had  pushed  back  the  bench  for  him.  Now 
she  laid  her  slim  hand  lovingly  upon  his  and  looked 
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in  his  face,  a  smile  curving  up  the  lips  above  the 
broken  sif]jn. —  a  little  soft  smile,  as  soothing  as  the 
sounil  of  wings  of  which  he  had  begun  to  speak  so 
consciously,  only  to  end  so  blankly. 

"  It  is  all  well." 

"  Ves, —  all  well,"  he  answered. 

As  the  two  hands  lay  upon  the  oil-cloth  San- 
dry  noticed  them, —  one  white  and  fine-veined  ami 
shapely,  with  the  slender  pointed  fingers  of  a 
dreamer, —  the  other  olive  and  shapely  and  with  the 
same  slim,  pointed  fingers. 

"  Alik^,'  he  mused,  "  how  very  much  alike. 
Why,  they  are  counterparts!  " 

As  he  led  Black  Bolt  to  the  hammer-block  for 
Siletz  to  mount  he  heard  snatches  of  song  from  the 
bunk-house.  Collins  was  outside,  stretching  u  fresh 
deer-hide  against  the  planks. 

The  owner  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  back 
at  the  camp, —  his  camp, —  as  they  trotted  away 
down  the  green  valley.  It  lay  snuggled  tight  against 
the  pine  clad  hills,  a  primitive  force  in  a  primitive 
country,  and  he  thrilled  to  its  suggestion. 

The  way  lay  down  between  the  mountains  for  a 
considerable  distance. 

As  they  passed  the  lower  rollway,  Sandry  stopped 
and  surveyed  the  brown  slough,  a  solid  floor  of  logs 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  even  until  it  lost  itself  be- 
tween its  low,  tule-edged  banks. 
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"Fine!"  he  said  aloud,  "our  logs  are  drifting 
clear  to  ♦^hc  backwater  at  Toledo.  We'll  meet  our 
date  all  right." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Silctz,  and  it  was  th.  first  word 
she  had  spoken. 

From  the  big  bend  a  quarter-mile  beyond  they 
struck  abruptly  west,  crossed  the  Siletz  road  and 
took  to  a  dim  trail  along  the  face  of  the  towering 
range.  It  was  an  alluring  trail,  a  narrow  path  that 
angled  and  wandered  here  and  there  at  will,  as  if 
it  had  all  the  time  in  the  world,  now  scrambling 
swiftly  up  among  the  thin  undergrowth,  between 
the  straight  brown  giants,  over  a  rock  or  two,  and 
again  dodging  downward  to  circle  some  fallen  trunk. 
Sandry  rode  in  advance  on  the  rangy  bay  and  Siletz 
followed,  her  fingers  twisted  ir  Black  Bolt's  lifting 
mane.  Once  when  he  glanced  jack  he  surprised  in 
her  face  that  look  of  emotion  which  always  ,  ascinated 
him.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down  upon  the  heaving 
crest  of  the  climbing  horse  and  her  lips  were  twitch- 
ing with  his  strong  motions.  The  flush  had  risen 
in  her  cheeks.  She  was  part  of  the  splendid  animal 
again.  Coosnah  came  patiently  at  Black  Bolt's 
heels. 

At  a  natural  clearing  they  reined  in  to  breathe 
the  horses,  and  Sandry  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  S'letz,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  have 
lived  all  your  life  so  near  the  ocean  and  have  never 
seen  it,  when  you  have  wanted  to  so  much  ? " 
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She  had  opened  the  canvas  coat  and  thrown  It 
hack,  so  used  was  she  to  the  weather,  and  the 
damp  wind  freshened  her  dusky  cheeks  to  living 
velvet. 

"  Why?  "  persisted  the  man. 

She  sat  quiet,  looking  back  across  the  dropping 
spread  of  feathery  pine  and  fir,  one  booted  foot  hang- 
ing gracefully  at  Black  Bolt's  belt,  the  other 
resting  snug  against  the  base  of  his  neck,  for  she 
rode  well  forward  upon  the  withers,  as  do  all  bare- 
back experts. 

She  shook  her  head  and  Sandry  tried  to  pierce 
her  mind  with  his  sharp  eyes. 

"  You  have  longed  to  see  it,  I  know." 
1  es. 

"  And  you  could  have  gone  many  times." 
1  es. 

"  Then  tell  me  why,  Little  Squaw." 

The  rare  smile  lighted  her  face  and  she  turned  to 
him. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  she  said. 

"What?     Afraid!     Afraid  of  what?  " 

"  Of  how  It  might  look  In  truth.  I  know  how  it 
looks  In  my  own  pictures.  It  —  It  might  not  — 
look  the  same." 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  silent  before  the 
subtle  fineness  of  the  thought,  amazed  to  find  it  in 
this  simple  child  of  the  logging  country, 
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ideal  world,  little  S'letz,  and  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  its  preservation  with  the  material  world. 
Would  to  Heaven  you  could  teach  some  of  us  your 
pure  philosophy !  " 

He  had  an  impulse  to  turn  back  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

"And  why  now?"  he  asked  curiously.  "Why 
do  you  go  now?  " 

"  You  go,"  said  Sllct/  as  simply  as  Kolawmie 
would  speak  in  his  Government  cabin  at  the  reserva- 
tion to  the  north. 

"  You're  a  great  dreamer,  S'letz,"  said  Sandry. 

She  nodded. 

*'  What  do  you  dream  about  up  there  on  that  wind- 
swept stump  of  yours?  " 

For  a  moment  she  looked  off  across  the  jumbled 
hills,  still  smiling,  her  slim  olive  fingers  playing 
lovingly  with  Black  Bolt's  mane. 

"  Many  things,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I'm  always 
wondering, —  like, —  lii^e  —  if  all  the  footsteps  in 
the  eating  room  were  piled  up,  how  high  would 
they  go?" 

She  glanced,  half  tentatively,  at  the  man;  but  his 
face  was  grave. 

"  And  does  the  train,  running  always  on  the  same 
track,  go  through  the  same  hole  in  the  air?  And 
what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  wood  that  isn't  ashes 
in  the  fire?     Oh,  I  want  to  know!  " 

There  was  a  sudden  passionate  desire  for  knovvl 
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edge  in  her  tone.  Then  as  suddenly  she  fell  silent, 
dropping  her  eyes. 

Sandry  said  nothing,  but  he  made  mental  note  of 
certain  old  books  among  his  college  trash.  He 
would  have  Higgins  send  them  on. 

The  horses,  having  taken  their  required  rest, 
started  forward  of  their  own  will  after  the  manner 
of  hill-brcd  horses,  and  silence  prevailed,  save  for 
the  swish  and  slip  of  the  iron-shod  hoofs. 

It  took  an  hour  to  reach  the  crest  of  the  range. 
Here  they  looked  down  to  the  west  over  tier  after 
tier  of  les:'"r  riilges,  all  alike  clothed  in  densest  fcest, 
each  merging  into  the  other,  an  illimitable  sea  of 
undulations  that  led,  through  its  labyrinthian  ways, 
to  the  ocean. 

The  little  trail  plunged  bravely  downward  into 
the  wilderness  and  the  ritlcrs  dropped  with  it,  San- 
dry thinking  amusedly  of  ?  slip  of  paper  in  a  drawer 
of  his  desk  which  bore,  neatly  tabulated,  two  columns 
of  observations  concerning  this  strange  girl.  One 
column  was  headed  "  My  Own  Deductions,"  and  its 
entries  were  considerable.  The  other  sat  stiffly 
under  "  Actual  I'indings,"  and  its  entries  were 
amazingly  scant. 

Siletz  had  fallen  a-dreaming,  swaying  unconsciously 
to  every  motion  of  Black  Bolt,  one  hand  swinging 
outward  as  encouragement  to  the  dog  whose  anxious 
eyes  were  raised  from  time  to  time  toward  it. 

They  travelled  steadily,  and  presently  the   long 
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roll  of  the  surf  began  to  sound  insidiously  through 
the  thickets  of  vine  maple,  to  war  with  the  high  song 
of  the  dominant  pines. 

"Ho!"  said  Siletz  at  last,  softly,  "hear  it! 
Hear  it!  H(?ar  it  singing  with  a  thousand  tongues! 
Ho!  — Mo!" 

Sandry  looked  swiftly  back,  an  odd  excitement  tak- 
ing him  at  the  note  in  her  voice, —  an  alien  note, 
beyond  his  understanding. 

She  had  re'  ed  up  and  was  sitting  erect,  her  head 
up  high,  her  ups  fallen  apart,  her  eyes  beginning  to 
glow  with  a  hidden  fire. 

In  a  moment  she  leaned  forward,  shaking  loose 
the  reins  on  Black  Bolt's  neck,  and  from  that  instant 
she  pushed  the  pace. 

Down  and  down  liirough  the  passes,  around  this 
shoulder,  over  that  they  went  at  a  running  walk,  both 
silent,  and  Sandry  felt  a  tension  rising  in  him  with 
every  mile.  Siletz  was  pale,  and  he  knew  that  some- 
where  in  the  recesses  of  her  nature  a  great  tide  of 
emotion  was  bankln,';;  in,  full  flow. 

They  did  not  strike  Yaquina  Bay,  for  the  trail  led 
straight  west  from  Daily's,  and  he  knew  they  would 
come  out  on  the  great  cliffs  below  the  lighthouse  on 

Cape  Foulweather.     Here  the  land  reared  itself 

as  one  who  shields  himself,  palms  outward  —  against 
the  insistent  thunder  of  the  sea,  and  at  last  they 
crossed  a  sandy  valley,  mounted  the  lifting  rise  of 
the  cliffs,  and  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  fringe  of 
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stunted  firs  whtse  ragged  branches  all  leaned  inward 
toward  the  forests. 

Here  they  halted  and  Sandry  tied  the  horses. 
Siletz  had  slipped  down  at  once  and  he  noticed  that 
she  was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Without  speech,  still  in  the  tense  grip  of  excite- 
ment, he  took  her  hand  and  they  waded  through  the 
waist-high  tangle  of  salal  berry  that  clothed  the  cliff 
like  a  carpet.  Just  before  they  reached  the  top, 
while  the  ragged  outline  of  wind-blown  sand  and 
naked  roots  still  met  the  sky  in  obliterating  contact, 
hiding  what  lay  below,  the  girl  stopped  and  for  a 
moment  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Grey!"  she  said  excitedly,  "a  floor  of  mist! 
Oh,  the  big,  big  sea !  "     And  then,  "  Come!  " 

She  plunged  ahead  strongly  and  Sandry  followed, 
his  eyes  on  her  face  lest  he  lose  one  expression,  one 
small  scene  of  the  unfolding  of  this  flower-soul. 

Without  warning  it  burst  upon  her  around  a  hum- 
mock,—  the  great,  heaving  ocean  under  a  dull  sky, — 
and  it  was  grey  as  her  own  mist  indeed,  wide  and 
mysterious  and  forever  moving  in  its  place,  fringed 
with  the  rolling  surf  that  broke  white  upon  its  sands 
a  hundred  feet  below. 

Sinister  and  vast  and  threatening  it  was  this  day, 
with  a  wall  of  fog  far  out.  Sandry's  eyes  were  upon 
the  girl,  where  she  had  stopped  beside  the  hummock, 
her  hands  clasped  tight  upon  her  breast,  her  mouth 
open,    her  eyes  half   frightened,   half  dazed.     Her 
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breath  was  stilled  in  her  throat.     So  lon^  she  stood 
so  that  he  put  out  a  hand  and  touched  her. 
It  wakened  speech. 

"  (irey!  "  she  cried  shrilly,  "  I  knew  it!  A  floor 
under  the  feet  of  God!  " 

To  the  left  a  steep  path,  cut  by  steps  in  the  sandy 
earth,  led  its  perilous  way  down  to  the  beach. 
Turninjr  swiftly  she  dropped  into  it  between  its  walls 
and  began  Icapinjr  down. 

"  S'letz  !  "  cried  Sandry  sharply,  "  be  careful !  " 

Even  as  he  spoke  she  lost  her  footing  and  went 
headlong  down  the  cliff,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
sliding  sand,  to  bring  up  fifteen  feet  below  where  the 
path  turned  sidevvise  on  a  little  shelf.  Without  heed 
she  gathered  herself,  threw  back  her  braids  and 
rushed  on,  leaping  downward  like  a  deer. 

When  Sandry  reached  her  she  was  ankle  deep  in 
the  surf  ga/ing  with  rdl  her  starved  nature  in  her 
eyes,  that  yet  shone  with  a  martial  fire. 

Straining  outward  she  seemed  to  strive  to  compass 
all  the  wonder,  to  grasp  it,  to  gather  it  to  herself. 

Five  minutes,  ten,  she  stood  so,  with  the  recurring 
waves  breaking  over  her  feet,  her  breast  heaving 
with  great  deep-drawn  breaths,  and  Sandry's  hands 
were  clinched  in  sympathy  with  the  tense  moment. 

Then,  suddenly,  through  some  rent  in  the  sodden 
sky,  a  beam  of  light  shot  through  the  mist,  trans- 
figuring it.  It  was  midday  and  not  the  time  for  th? 
reds  and  purples  of  the  sunset,  but  for  some  reason 
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beyond  the  minds  of  men,  the  blue-grey  mist  caught 
up  the  light  and  turned  it  into  a  wondrous  bar  of 
crimson,  edged  with  fairy  gdd,  and  it  lay  out  across 
the  waters,  a  path  to  all  the  world. 

Sandry  saw  the  look  of  intoxication  creep  into  her 
eyes,  the  drunkenness  of  emotion  that  dulled  them 
drowsily.  She  swayed  on  her  feet  and  her  braids 
swayed  with  her.  A  cold  fear  clutched  at  the  man's 
heart. 

He  took  a  step  toward  her  and  hesitated.  Once 
more  her  many-sided  nature  was  turning  in  her 
features.  He  saw  her  lips  quiver  and  the  lids  droop 
heavily  upon  her  eyes.  Lines  drew  in  her  oval 
cheeks  and  slowly  her  face  broke  into  a  look  of 
anguish.  She  put  up  an  arm  and  covered  it,  turn- 
ing toward  the  beach.  Sandry  caught  her  in  his  arms 
and  held  her,  weeping  hard,  against  his  breast. 

"  I  cannot  bear  It!  "  cried  Siletz  from  this  shelter, 
"oh,  I  hurt!     I  hurt!" 

"  S'h  !  Sh'h  !  "  whispered  Sandry  huskily,  "  it  Is 
too  great  —  too  grea  —  for  the  Night  Wind  to  be- 
hold." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE    MIGHTY    GOD    OF    GOLD 

The  ride  home  was  silent,  with  Sandry  in  the  lead, 
his  spirit  still  stirred  and  shaken  by  what  he  had 
beheld.  Siletz  followed,  still  swaying  with  Black 
Bolt  unconsciously,  but  her  soul  was  far  adrift  on  a 
wonder  trail.  She  rode  like  one  asleep,  and  the  great 
dog  beside  her  seemed  to  sense  her  aberration,  his 
pale  eyes  continually  lifting  from  the  trail  with  the 
anxiety  of  devotion. 

When  they  rested  on  a  ridge  the  bay  was  drip- 
ping, though  the  day  had  closed  down  chill  and  the 
mist  had  lifted,  while  Black  Bolt  showed  never  the 
turn  of  a  hair. 

Sandry  watched  the  girl  from  the  tail  of  his  eye. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  he  asked  presently. 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  and  hazy,  like 
smoke  across  the  night. 

"  I  cannot  think,"  she  answered,  "  I'm  wondering 
where  the  water  goes  to  that  was  in  the  place  where 
the  ships  set, —  is  it  pushed  down,  or  is  it  heaped  up 
at  the  sides?  " 

Gravely  Sandry  answered. 

•'  It  is  pushed  apart, —  it  lifts  the  surface  of  the 
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ocean  just  as  much  as  the  ship's  bulk  would  be  spread 
out  all  over." 

She  nodded  like  a  child,  comprehending. 

They  did  not  speak  again  until  the  camp  lay  be- 
fore them  at  the  big  bend. 

"  *^'!ct7,"  said  Sandry  then,  "  Black  Bolt  is  yours. 
None  other  shall  ever  ride  him  again." 

She  said  nothing,  but  her  Hngers  tightened  in  the 
gallant  crest  tossing  before  her. 

When  they  rode  up  across  the  small  bridge  that 
spanned  the  slough  below  the  foot-log  the  foreman 
was  standing  beside  the  hammer  block.  He  reached 
up  huge  bare  arms  and  swung  the  girl  lightly  down, 
sending  a  glance  across  her  shoulder  that  arrested 
the  owner's  attention  instantly. 

"  Mr.  Sandry,"  he  said  simply,  "  Hampden's  got 
us.     There  hain't  a  jack  In  the  camp  but  Collins." 

"  f^hat?  " 

The  word  was  in  italics,  incredulous,  half  uncom- 
prehending. 

"  He's  bought  the  mill  at  Toleoo  an'  offered  a 
two-dollar-a-day  raise  to  every  timber-jack  an'  river- 
hog  in  the  country.  Even  Harris,"  Daily's  big  voice 
deepened  with  bitterness,  "  that  we  was  payin'  seven 
dollars  a  day, —  an'  he  was  worth  it,  for  there  hain't 
a  filer  like  him  this  side  o'  'Frisco, —  has  gone, — 
for  nine !  Hampden  come  to  the  very  gate  up  there 
on  the  road  an'  gathered  'em  out  fer  a  talk, —  an' 
they  come  back  an'  packed  like  sheep !     Damn  their 
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hides!  He  had  cnfitrnrks  fcr  'tco  years  at  t  cm 
xvajs^cs, —  an'  they  sifriicd  like  fools, —  scrambled  fer 
the  chance!  An'  some  of  'em's  ben  fightin'  him  a 
couple  o'  years!  He  had  wagons  waitin'  in  a  string 
at  the  bend  o'  the  road, —  ready  to  move  'em  that 
had  cabins!  Burson  an'  (dick  an'  McMasters  — 
they  all  loaded  their  duffle  an'  hiked.  An'  I  don't 
know  of  another  bunch  o'  loggers  this  side  o'  Port- 
land! " 

Sandry,  his  face  gone  white  as  sand  under  his  hat 
brim,  glanceil  at  the  blank  windows  of  the  cabins. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  speechless,  spiring  at  the 
sudden  desolation  of  the  place.  Then  a  sickly  smile 
flickered  around  his  lips. 

"  At  any  rate  I  admire  Hampdtn,"  he  said,  "he's 
a  real  enemy.     I'll  have  to  fight." 

As  he  swung  off  the  bay  Collins  came  round  the 
empty  bunkhouse, 

Sandry's  eyes,  already  flaming  with  desire  of 
battle,  lighted  yet  more  at  sight  of  him. 

"  Collins,"  he  said,  "  you  and  I  cross  purposes,  yet 
I  know  you  for  a  man  and  no  coward.  Shake 
hands." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  the  timber-jack  grasped 
it  in  a  crushing  grip,  even  at  such  a  moment  yielding 
to  the  inherent  desire  to  make  a  tenderfoot  squirm. 

"  Now,  John,"  said  the  owner,  "  give  me  a  day  to 
think  and  we'll  be  doing  business  a  little  later  at  the 
same  old  stand." 
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The  smile  that  accompanied  the  brave  words  was 
forceil  for  the  bij;  contract  was  hammering  at  his 
brain  and  he  saw  suddenly  the  sumptuous  room  of 
the  ivories  and  browns  on  Riverside  Drive. 

"  Kat,  son,"  said  Ma  Daily  firmly  when  he  entered 
the  long  room,  "  eat  first  an'  think  after.  A  empty 
stommick's  a  poor  boiler  for  workin'  steam." 

.And  Sandry,  looking  into  her  kindly  old  face,  saw 
the  sanity  of  her  advice.  lie  took  her  fat  hand, — 
and  a  spoon  and  the  end  of  a  dish  towel  also, —  hold- 
ing it  tight  in  his  own  for  a  moment. 

"  Right  you  are,  Ma,"  he  answered  and  sat  him 
down. 

Afterward  he  shut  hims.'lf  into  the  little  office  with 
Daily  and  the  late  ni^ht  found  them  there,  their 
faces  deep-drawn  in  thought,  their  eyes  haggard  with 
looking  down  empty  vistas,  at  the  ends  of  which 
Hampden's  coarse  face  grinned  in  ghostly  glee. 
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TiiF.  night  lay  thick  over  the  Siletz  country.  The 
mighty  silence  of  the  primeval  forest  was  instinct 
with  a  thousand  sounds.  I  ligh  aho\  e.  the  pine  tops 
sang  with  a  roar,  soft-voiced  hut  far-reaching  as 
thunder.  The  narrow  trail  lay  hidiicn  in  the  over- 
whelming hiackness  of  starless  night  beneath  the 
crowding  trees.  Vines  hung  across  it  and  thick  ferns 
choked  it.  Mystery  and  loneliness  pressed  upon  the 
wilderness  like  a  finger.  It  quivered  the  sharp  ears 
of  Black  Bolt,  pricked  forward,  listening,  it  padded 
the  feet  of  Coosnah  running  ahead  in  the  trail,  but 
upon  Siletz  its  touch  was  lost. 

Upon  such  a  night,  alone  with  the  silence,  some- 
thing within  her  swelled  and  rioted  with  a  solemn 
jory.  She  to,  listened  for  the  sounds,  but  it  was 
with  a  keen  enjoyment, —  the  sudden  screech  of  an 
owl  did  not  startle  her,  the  long-drawn  cry  of  a 
panther  on  some  distant  ridge  did  not  chill  the  blood 
in  her  veins.  She,  too,  was  of  the  forest  on  a  night 
like  this,  she,  too,  was  free  of  its  hidden  paths. 
Hour  after  hour  they  threaded  the  familiar  way, 
and  presently  the  forest  lightened,  fell  away,  left 
them  at  the  steep  shore  of  the  Siletz  River  gurgling 
along  in  the  darkness,  swift  and  shallow. 
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Black  Bolt  sphshcil  tliroiij;h  the  protesting  water 
ami  Coosiinh.  Itornc  a  hit  liown  current,  huulcLl  he- 
low.  licKls  ami  pastures  lay  here  upon  ri^ht  ami 
left;  and  under  the  stars,  showing  now  hetwecn  fast 
elrivinj;  clouds,  cahins  stood  siju.it  in  the  shadows; 
while  in  the  hreast  of  a  hill  lieyoml  hu^e  white 
ghosts  hespoke  the  red-roofed  schools  of  a  hencHcent 
government. 

This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Reservation. 
Through  the  small  settlement,  past  the  post  office,  the 
ramshackle  huiKling  whose  glimmering  si^n  said 
"  Hotel."  and  the  low  wide  front  of  ihe  well-stocked 
general  store,  the  cantering  hoofs  of  the  big  black 
made  muffled  music. 

On  beyond  the  gathered  huddle  of  buildings,  up  a 
lane  and  across  a  woods-lot  went  the  trio,  and  pres- 
ently Siletz  drew  rein  where  a  sorry  shuck  crouched 
forlornly  beneath  a  mammoth  fir. 

The  sound  in  the  night  brought  its  door  upon  the 
jar  and  a  bent  figure  that  came  and  stood  at  Black 
Bolt's  head  like  a  shadow. 

Siletz  spoke  in  jargon,  slid  dowii.  trailed  the  reins 
on  the  earth  and  entered  the  little  house. 

An  hour  later  she  stood  against  its  closed  door, 
facing  a  dusky  cirHe  of  squatting  figures,  her  trim 
form  straight  in  the  lamplight,  her  shirt  open  a  bit 
at  the  throat,  her  slim  hands  eloquent  in  quiet 
gestures. 

Near  the  pine-table  that  held  the  titful  light  stood 
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old  Kolawmie,  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  white 
man's  ways. 

He  might  have  been  fift\'  year  '  age,  he  might 
have  been  a  huntlrcd. 

^*ure  blood  of  chiefs  ran  in  his  veins  and  he  had 
memories  of  the  time  when  the  Oregon  Country 
reached  troni  the  northern  Sound  to  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  when  the  daring  new  trail  of  the 
white  man  crawled,  half-fearful,  half-defiant,  along 
the  ridges  that  wall  the  roaring  Rogue,  across  the 
sunny  reaches  of  the  Willamette. 

His  hair  was  yet  black,  his  weathered  face  hawk- 
like in  its  look,  but  the  burden  of  progress  hung 
heavy  on  his  shoulders,  his  fingers  trembled  from 
much  devotion  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Burning 
Water. 

Broken  in  heart  and  soul  and  tribe,  he  dreamed 
out  the  long  last  days  in  the  monotony  of  the  Reser- 
vation, sending  his  sons  to  the  red-roofed  school  on 
the  hill,  turning  them  aimlessly  loose  upon  their 
lands  when  they  were  through, —  but  still  through- 
out the  country  where  the  Sign  of  the  Siletz  was 
seen,  there  were  known  his  wise  precepts,  there  would 
his  call  bring  followers.  .About  him  gathered  now 
a  silen'i  circle,  young  men  who  could  speak  good 
I\ngllsh  and  write  essays  on  the  Evolution  of  Man, 
older  ones  who  accepted  the  moilern  modes  with 
reservations,  and  a  few  like  himself  of  the  ancient 
time. 
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To  them  Siletz  was  speaking. 

"  Trouble  has  fallen  upon  the  Night  Wind,"  she 
said  sweetly,  "  and  she  comes  to  her  friends  for  help. 
Sandry  at  the  camp  is  deserted  by  his  men.  The 
camp  fails,  the  work  is  stopped,  the  engines  arc 
silent  at  their  posts  and  a  big  contract  that  means 
much  is  ready  to  be  lost, —  and  Hampden  of  the 
Yellow  Pines  laughs  in  glee,  for  he  has  done  this 
thing. 

"  Men  there  are  not  in  the  country, —  and  to  go 
to  Portland  means  loss  of  time  on  the  grea-  contract. 
Therefore  Sandry  sits  with  his  head  In  his  hands, 
thus  — " 

With  swift  art  she  bent  her  dark  head  forward 
upon  her  palms,  drooped  her  slim  shoulders,  and  In- 
stantly Despair  loomed  before  the  dusky  circle. 

"  For  which  the  heart  of  S'letz  sickens,  for  she 
is  Sandry's  woman." 

There  was  silence  for  a  space.  The  girl  was  an 
artist. 

"  She  would  help  him.  Therefore  she  comes  to 
her  friends  whose  hearts  are  large  with  friendship, 
though  their  hands  are  soft  with  leisure. 

"  The  Silet/'  need  not  work.  Will  they  give  the 
free  gift  of  labour  for  the  Night  Wind's  man?  " 


It  was  a  heart-speech,  it  was  in  jargon  and  it  was 
successful,  for  with  ihe  early  dawn,  blue-grey  with 
mist  and  sun-shot  with  crimson,  Sandry  who  liad  not 
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slept,  standing  with  fiirrowcil  brows  on  the  office 
st(!p,  hcani  souni.ls  of  hoot's  at  the  valley's  head. 
lie  looked  and  beheld  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  rid- 
ing with  ease  on  their  ragged  ponies,  and  leil  by 
Siletz  upon  Black  Holt  who  still  stepped  promlly 
after  his  day-and-night's  journey,  while  Coosnah 
rolled  with  swinging  ears  at  his  side. 

"  I  lere,"  said  the  girl  as  she  rode  up,  "  they  will 
work  for  the  big  contract." 

And  she  slipped  down  with  a  little  sigh  of  weari- 
ness before  Sandry  could  offer  his  arms. 

"(iosh!  "  said  Daily  to  himself  in  the  shadow  of 
the  office,  "the  Siwashes!" 

"  Mr.  Sandry,"  he  said  to  the  owner  when  the 
long  tables  were  filled  in  every  place  with  the  best 
of  the  vanishing  tribe  that  Siletz  could  pick,  "  Im 
kickin'  myself  that  I  didn't  think  of  the  Indians  my- 
self, though  Lord  knows  if  we  can  whip  'em  in  line, 
for  it  would  take  the  devil  himself  to  make  a 
Siwash  work." 

But  it  did  not  take  His  Majesty.  It  took  only  the 
word  of  Kolawmie  who  had  given  a  command  which 
a  quiet  half-breed  who  seemed  the  leader  of  the 
crew  repeated  artlessly  to  Sandry. 

"  We  will  work  till  the  contract's  saved,"  he  said, 
"  in  gi\ing  to  you  we  give  to  S'lctz,  who  is  your 
woman." 

And  Sandry.  astounded  beyond  measure,  opened 
his  mouth  ant.1  closed  it  without  speech. 
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TTiere  was  nothing  to  say. 

He  could  only  ponder  between  work  and  sleep 
on  the  ways  of  this  strange  little  creature. 

And  it  was  work  indeed  for  all.  Sandry  himself, 
as  he  had  grimly  threatened  once,  "  learned  how  " 
and  tended  hook.  Collins  took  Hastings'  place  at 
the  roading  donkey,  selecting  a  slim  brown  boy  as 
fireman,  while  the  foreman  proved  his  worth  a  dozen 
times  over,  by  being  ever)^vhere  at  once,  by  filing 
things  down  to  the  most  rigid  system,  by  planning, 
executing,  finishing,  with  the  hand  and  mind  of  an 
artist. 

"  By  George,  John,"  said  SanJry  one  night,  him- 
self nearly  off  his  feet  with  fatigue,  "  you're  a  living 
wonder!      How  do  you  do  it,  man?  " 

"  Ben  born  to  it,"  answered  the  giant,  and  San- 
dry tliought  of  Ma  who  had  "  gone  often  th'  beat 
trail  up  from  Southern  Oregon  to  cook  in  th'  hills 
forty-two  year  back.      Ben  at  it  ever  sense." 

*' Yes,"  h^  said  heartily  with  a  ring  in  his  voice, 
"  born  to  it, —  a  big  man  to  a  big  work, —  of  a  big 
mother.      I  like  the  breed." 

It  would  have  been  conffary  to  human  nature  if 
Sandry  had  not  felt  a  thrill  of  triumph  when  he  next 
ran  across  Hampden  at  Toledo. 

The  Yellow  Pines  owner  grinned. 

"Siwashes?"  he  said  insolently,  "  Siwashesf  " 

"  Yes."  flamed  the  younger  man,  "  Siwashes,— 
but  J  hint'  five  million  feet  of  logs  at  the  mouth  of 
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my  sloiii^lif  I'll  float  my  contract  on  time,  Mr. 
MampJcn, —  and  then  I'll  look  into  the  little  matter 
of  my  East  Belt." 


That  day  he  got  his  first  letter  from  Poppy  Ord- 
way.  It  was  heavy  and  satiny  and  it  breathed  an 
insidious  [icrfume. 

Also  it  was  brilliant  with  excitement  and  hint  -d  at 
great  things. 

"  I'm  certain  Hampden's  crooked,"  she  wrote, 
*'  I've  found  a  man  who  knows  him, —  and  he's  In 
the  Commissioner's  office.  He's  young  and  he's  sus- 
ceptible and  he  thinks  I'rn  one  of  the  '  ring'!  Oh, 
but  It's  exciting.  I  'passed  him  a  tip' — isn't  that 
the  way  you  men  would  say  it?  —  that  I  had  a  '  snap  ' 
in  vFew,  but  that  I  already  had  a  homestead  in  Ari- 
zona —  and  the  thing  progresses.  The  mention  of 
Hampden  and  'snap'  did  for  him, —  and  I'm  all 
but  over  the  brink  of  a  fraudulent  entry  even  now! 
I  le's  oifercd  —  m  my  case,  specially. —  to  come  down 
on  the  price  of  my  '  patent '  two  hundred  dollars, — 
of  course  clandestinely,  I'm  to  say  nothing  about  it 
to  the  '  ring'!  Ye  gods!  I'm  wild  wii.i  the  luck. 
More  later." 

Kcbruarv  was  passing.  The  days  of  fitful  sunlight 
were  bccnniing  more  frequent.  The  clouds  lost  their 
density,  broke  ;ipart  and  drifted  together  to  break 
apart  again,  she. wing  fresh  blue  sky  beyond,  while 
the  wanton  winds  took  on  the  gusty  qualit}-  of  early 
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spring.  Here  and  there  the  white  fog  ribbons 
hurried  along  the  hills,  like  anxious  ghosts. 

The  camp  was  humming  with  business.  Silent, 
bent  on  the  thing  in  hand,  the  Indians  worked  with- 
out need  of  encouragement,  and   Daily  whistled. 

"  S'lctz  can  wrap  the  reservation  round  her  little 
finger,"  he  told  Samiry  admiringly. 

The  slough  was  bank-full  with  the  snows  that  be- 
gan to  melt  farther  up  in  the  mountains  under  the 
touch  of  the  warm  Chino(jk  winds  and  its  surface 
was  covered  from  dawn  to  dark  with  a  floor  of  logs 
slowly  drifting  on  every  tide  downward  to  the  back- 
water. Daily  spent  a  part  of  his  time  on  the  drive 
with  a  couple  of  Indians,  loosening  a  pack  in  the 
narrow  waterway,  straightening  a  tangle,  even  hew- 
ing away  a  corner  of  the  bank  which  impeded  prog- 
ress. At  the  slough's  mouth  a  huge  cradle  was 
slowly  forming  in  its  braces,  commanding  such  labour 
and  expert  care  as  kept  the  big  man  drawn  tense  as 
a  wire.  Here  the  little  loading  donkey  puffed  and 
tooted,  directing  its  towering  gin-pole  which  picked 
and  chose  uncannily  among  the  logs,  grappling  many- 
ton  timbers  with  its  two  drag-hooks,  placing  them 
here  and  there  as  a  deft  woman  packs  a  trunk.  This 
part  of  the  work  was  intensely  interesting  to  Sandry 
and  he  was  constantly  around  the  giant  raft.  The 
mass  of  chains  that  he  had  wondered  at  were  loaded 
on  the  flats  and  covered  the  bottom  of  the  cradle  a 
few  feet  apart. 
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"  D'you  know  they're  worth  ten  thousand  dollars 
themselves?"  Daily  asked  him  humorously. 

Twelve  men  worked  continually  at  the  great  ma- 
rine monster,  packing  the  logs  inside  the  cradle,  carry- 
ing the  giant  chains  up  and  over  as  the  snug  floor 
reached  the  top,  lacing  the  whole  together  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  positively  uncanny  under  the  foreman's 
tense  direction,  at  last  lifting  the  centre  gently,  thus 
giving  to  the  thing  its  likeness  to  a  vast  cigar. 

A  timber-sealer,  sent  down  by  the  Portland  firm, 
was  constantly  in  attendance. 

A  shack  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  head  of  the 
raft  and  a  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night. 

"  We  can't  trust  Hampden  a  minute,  John,"  said 
Sandry,  "  I'm  learning  suspicion."  Indeed  he  was 
learning  many  things,  and  it  was  apparent  in  his 
changed  appearance.  He  still  clung  to  his  soft  felt 
hat  and  his  serge  clothes,  though  the  puttees  had  long 
since  given  place  to  the  logger's  boots,  the  immacu- 
late collars  to  the  soft  blue  shirts  of  the  region.  He 
still  wore  the  heavy  ring  on  his  left  hand,  but  that 
hand  had  long  since  lost  its  woman-softness.  There 
were  welts  and  callouses  on  the  palms  and  none  knew 
what  they  had  cost  him  in  agony.  Only  John  Daily 
in  the  sanity  of  his  just  nature  watched  this  Johnny 
Eastern  take  his  rough  knocks  and  come  up  with  his 
teeth  set. 

These  Vivo  were  growing  together  In  a  slow  affec- 
tion.    The  big  room  had.  in  a  sense,  become  Home 
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to  Sandry,  and  the  evenings  when  Ma  sat  in  her  little 
rocker  and  Siletz  braided  her  mats  with  Coosnah  be- 
side her  filled  his  toil-worn  soul  with  peace. 

The  Preacher  had  slipped  away  as  silently  and 
mysteriously  as  he  had  come,  with  a  blessing  upon 
all  and  a  promise  to  return, — "  when  you  shall  need 
me,  my  children." 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THF.Ri:    IS    NO    LAW    FOR   A    GENIUS 


♦» 


March  came  In  like  a  lamb  with  delicate  weather, 
crystal  clear  and  opal  bright,  and  with  it  came  Miss 
Ordway.  She  was  as  radiant  as  an  orchid  and  she 
at  once  filled  the  south  room  with  her  presence. 

Sandry  was  glad  to  sec  her,  but  the  critical  point 
was  at  hand  and  he  scarce  took  time  to  eat  or  sleep 
from  the  great  work  of  the  contract. 

The  mammoth  raft  was  ready,  the  largest,  accord- 
ing to  Dally,  that  the  camp  had  ever  sent  out  in  all 
its  life,  and  a  special  boat  from  the  Portland  Mills 
Company  would  lay  off  Yaquina  to  receive  it  on  the 
i6th. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  double  our  vigilance,  John," 
said  Sandry,  and  he  was  right. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  a  sound  at  the  watch- 
shack  door  brought  Daily,  who  was  on  guard,  armed 
and  running  out  into  the  night. 

"Who's  there?"  he  bellowed  into  the  cool  dark- 
ness, "  I  mean  business!  " 

Tlicro  was  a  mocking  laugh  over  among  the  tules 
and  the  foreman  fired. 

The  laugh  came  again,  farther  away,  and  Daily, 

i6S 
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turning  back,  caught  a   glimmer  of  white  on  the 
lintel. 

It  was  a  paper,  stuck  in  with  a  thumb-tack  and  it 
bore  a  running  scrawl  which  he  laboriously  de- 
ciphered by  the  lamp  on  the  wall. 

*'  Watch  your  raft,"  it  said,  "  for  powder." 

That  was  all  and  it  was  unsigned.  When,  a  few 
minutes  later,  Sandry  came  in,  aroused  by  the  shot, 
Daily  told  him  of  the  incident  and  showed  the 
warning. 

"That's  Harris,"  he  said  with  an  oath,  "he's  a 
little  too  decent  to  see  it  go  through.  They  mean 
to  blow  her  up,  the  dirty  devils!  " 

"  Not  for  awhile  yet,"  said  Sandry  grimly,  "  I'll 
stay  here  and  you  go  to  camp, —  get  out  four  men 
and  all  the  lanterns  available.  We'll  make  it  so 
light  they'll  not  come  within  a  mile  of  us." 

So  for  the  remaining  nights  the  great  raft  was 
lighted  from  end  to  end  and  four  of  the  Indians 
patrolled  it  in  shifts,  armed  with  rifles  and  under 
orders  to  shoot  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

The  work  went  forward  rapidly.  The  Siwashcs, 
born  and  raised  in  the  timber  country,  knew  all  the 
work  of  the  camp  and  they  needed  no  driving. 

The  little  engine  was  manned  by  the  quiet  half- 
breed  who  had  reported  Kolawmie's  speech  to  San- 
dry, and  he  took  her  back  and  forth  as  satisfactorily 
as  Murphy  could  have  done,  albeit  he  did  not  lay 
his  cars  as  smoothly  to  the  rollway  and  his  handling 
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of  the  little  train  lacked  the  fineness  of  that  past- 
master  of  the  art.  Two  others  handled  the  yarding 
donkey  and  Sandry  marvelled. 

"  Why  don't  they  do  something?  "  he  asked  Daily. 
"  They  are  trained  workmen!  " 

"  Sure,  they  are,"  said  Daily,  "  they're  college 
bred.  But  what's  the  use?  They  have  only  to  wait 
for  pay-day, —  they  don't  need  to  do  nothin'.  An' 
it's  spoiled  every  mother's  son  of  'em." 

But  they  were  a  Cjod-send  to  Sandry  in  the  press- 
ing days  and  he  came  to  look  upon  them  with  a  wide 
tolerance. 

"  *  In  serving  you  we  serve  S'letz,'  "  he  quoted  to 
himself,  "  '  for  she's  your  woman.'  "  And  an  odd 
sensation  prickled  his  skin,  tingled  at  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  Some  way,  somehow,  these  were  Siletx's  peo- 
ple,—  these  silent,  shiftless,  well-taught  creatures, 
who  made  no  use  of  their  talents,  ye*-  who  did  hard, 
unnecessary  labour  at  the  call  of  blood. 

It  was  a  sunny  day  with  blue  sky  above  the  hills 
and  Sandry,  looking  up  the  old  trail  to  the  East 
Belt  as  he  passed  down  to  the  rollway,  saw  the  girl 
standing  high  in  the  mountain's  breast,  her  face 
raised,  her  blue  shirt  open  at  the  throat  and  her  left 
hand  lifted,  palm  upward,  feeling  the  sun's  warm 
rays.  He  stopped  involuntarily  and  into  his  mind 
flashed  the  eternal  comparison  between  her  and  Miss 
Ordway. 

"What  do  I  mean  anyway?"  he  asked  himself 
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savagely  ami  strode  on.  That  was  corning  to  be  an 
annoying  (lucstion.  What  did  he  mean?  Why  did 
he  thrill  so  insanely  to  the  subtle  charm  of  Silet/.? 
Why  did  he  flush  like  some  school-boy  at  the  flatter- 
ing interest  ot  the  brilliant  woman  of  the  world  of 
letters? 

Why  was  he  eternally  comparing  these  two  women 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth, —  now  swinging  like  a 
pendulum  from  one  point  of  excellence  to  the  other? 

"  I  give  it  up,"  he  said  aloud,  "  and  I  believe  John 
loves  S'letz." 

He  was  soon  to  be  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

That  night,  with  the  raft  and  even  the  two  en- 
gines under  guard  and  all  the  length  of  track  pa- 
trolled, he  came  in  tired,  worn  to  a  thin  edge  with 
sleeplessness,  tense  and  taut  as  a  singing  wire,  to 
meet  Miss  Ordway  going  out. 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  his  arm  with  a  little 
familiar  gesture  and  turned  him  about. 

"  Come  along  and  relax,"  she  said,  '*  you're  al- 
most hysterical." 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  said  Sandry  wearily,  though 
as  he  stepped  out  into  the  night,  soft  already  with 
the  breath  of  spring  as  is  the  way  with  the  coast 
country  where  the  seasons  shoulder  each  other  sud- 
denly for  place,  he  looked  uneasily  for  Siletz. 

*^'  let's  go  up  to  the  old  rollway.  It's  deserted  and 
I  have  things  to  say  to  you, —  oh,  many  things !  " 

She  laughed,  her  little  rippling  laugh  that  was  so 
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soft  and  rich,   and  it  sootl.  il  tne  man's   strained 
nerves  like  a  narcotic. 

As  they  crossed  the  footlog  and  climbed  upward 
to  the  beginning  of  the  deserted  trail  to  the  East 
Belt  she  clung  to  his  arm,  demanding  unconsciously 
his  strength  to  ease  the  rough  way  to  her  feet. 

He  thought  of  the  free,  swinging  step  of  the  moun- 
tain maid, —  and  checked  the  comparison. 

He  was  in  the  mood  for  soothing  influences,  not 
wearying  thoughts. 

Miss  Ordway  sat  down,  or  rather  climbed  up,  on 
a  log  that  lay  beside  the  rollway  and  drew  her  grey 
broadcloth  aside. 

Sandry  settled  himself  beside  her  and  took  off  his 
hat.  The  soft,  changed  breath  of  the  night  air  was 
grateful  to  him. 

"  Whe-ew !  I'll  be  thankful  when  this  strain  is 
over,  that  raft  headed  out  to  sea  and  my  contract 
fulfilled !     I  never  knew  business  was  so  strenuous." 

Miss  Ordway  looked  at  him  through  the  dusk 
with  admiring  eyes. 

"But  look  how  you're  succeeding!  Why  it's 
great!  " 

"  Yes, —  but  for  how  much  of  it  can  I  thank  my- 
self? Hampden  has  me  in  a  bad  hole  about  my 
great  East  Belt, —  the  best  timber  in  the  region  and 
the  base,  practically  of  the  Dillingworth's  future, — 
and  but  for  these  Indians  I  would  be  now, —  well, 
I  hate  to  think  where  I'd  have  been." 
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*'S'h!"  said  Miss  Ordway,  "not  so  fast  about 
that  bad  hole.  Instead,  Mr.  Walter  Sandry,  iieve 
got  your  friend  Hampden  in  the  deepest  hole  he  was 
ever  in  in  all  his  life.  In  fr.ct,  when  we  say  the 
word,  he'll  t\irn  over  the  East  Belt  with  both 
hands." 

"What?  You  talk  in  riddles!  What  on  earth 
could  you  have  dug  up  in  these  few  weeks  that  would 
bluff  out  such  a  man  as  Hampden,  born  to  the  ways 
of  the  country?  " 

There  was  a  shade  of  incredulity  In  his  voice  and 
the  woman's  eyes  narrowed.  That  was  a  pin-prick 
in  her  vulnerable  spot, —  her  professional  vanity, — 
and  it  went  deep. 

"  A  lot,"  she  said  succinctly,  "  which  will  show 
you  pretty  quickly  what  a  woman  can  do, — " 

"  Partner, —  forgive  me !  I'm  too  devilishly  tired 
even  to  be  decent.  I  know  your  worth  and  talent." 
Sandry  held  out  a  hand  and  Miss  Ordway  took 
it,  not  after  her  usual  manner  of  hail-fellow,  but 
with  a  gentle  proprietary  motion  and  tucked  it  be- 
tween her  two  soft  palms  in  her  lap. 

"  Granted,"  she  said,  "  now  listen.  As  I  said, 
when  we  want  Hampden  I'll  be  ready  for  him, — 
with  due  regards  to  that  obliging  young  commis- 
sioner at  Salem, —  who  is  even  now  expediting  my 
'  patent '  to  as  fine  a  piece  of  yellow  fir  timber  as 
there  is  in  the  whole  State, —  in  Tillamook  County, — 
and  I'll  get  him." 
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She  tapped  the  breast  of  her  princess  gown. 

"  I  have  right  here  copies  of  fihngs  on  sixteen 
claims,  all  duly  put  through  by  '  cash  entry  '  by  as 
many  different  men, —  and  I  know  that  Hampden 
owns  all  these  numbers,  that  he  furnished  the  money 
for  building  the  cabins,  for  filing  fees,  for  advertis- 
ing, for  final  proofs  at  the  Land  Office  and  for  the 
Government  price  of  the  land.  In  return  for  all 
this  these  bogus  cntrymen, —  your  drifting  gentry 
of  the  spiked  boots  and  the  '  turkey '  in  most  cases, — 
received  four  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  breaking 
of  their  faith  with  the  Government,  No  wonder 
Hampden  is  rich!  " 

For  a  long  moment  Sandry  sat  in  a  silence  so  deep 
that  he  ceased  to  breathe.  He  was  grasping  the 
magnitude  of  the  man's  daring, —  the  gigantic  risk 
he  ran  with  his  safety  in  the  uncertain  hands  of  six- 
teen men. 

And  also  he  was  beginning  to  comprehend,  won- 
deringly,  the  daring  of  this  woman,  her  finesse,  her 
cleverness  and  her  success. 

"Wonderful!"  he  said  at  last;  "it  is  past  be- 
lief! And  how,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  did  you 
ever  wind  up  that  commissioner  to  put  his  own  head 
in  the  noose  by  giving  you  those  proofs?  " 

Miss  Ordway  looked  away  down  the  fast  darken- 
ing slough  and  there  was  that  in  her  narrowed  smil- 
ing eyes  which,  had  Sandry  seen,  would  have  shocked 
him  from  her. 
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"  He  didn't  give,"  she  said  oddly;  "  I  took." 

And  something  in  the  speech  silenced  the  man. 

"  Sometimes,"  went  on  this  clever  woman,  "  one 
will  take, —  providing  there  is  a  great  enough  incen- 
tive.     I  had  a  greai  incentive." 

She  ceased,  w^aiting,  and  against  his  will  Sandry 
supplied  the  question. 

"What?" 

"  You,"  said  Miss  Ordway  in  a  whisper. 

With  her  pretty,  inimitable  gesture  of  daring  she 
put  up  a  hand,  laid  it  against  his  cheek  and  drew 
his  face  toward  her. 

"  Boy,"  she  said  in  a  curiously  choked  tone,  as  If 
emotion  dominated  her,  "oh,  Boy!  With  your 
youth  and  your  eagerness,  your  inherent  strength  and 
your  losing  battle !  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were 
as  fire  to  me?  " 

She  slipped  off  the  log  and  stood  before  him,  her 
hands  clasped  across  her  breast  and  all  her  magnifi- 
cent beauty  a  lure  In  the  spring  dusk. 

**  Ah!  "  she  laughed  recklessly,  "  you  have  set  me 
flaming,  like  a  line  of  fire  at  night!  And  I  care 
nothing  that  I  tell  you, —  there  is  no  law  for  a  gen- 
ius! " 

And  t)jrning  swiftly  she  went  down  the  slope, 
away  from  him,  leaving  him  as  she  had  done  once 
before  with  his  head  whirling  under  the  spell  of  her 
beantv  and  her  darino'.  But  this  time  she  had  left 
far  more,  for  within  him  there  surged  and  rioted 
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emotions  that  defied  control, —  joy  and  triumph  and 
savage  desire  to  even  scores  with  the  man  who  had 
so  cruelly  pressed  him,  relief  at  the  prospect  of  sav- 
ing so  easily  his  Mast  Belt  and  his  future;  and,  burst- 
ing through  the  rest,  the  tingle  of  her  words,  the 
amazed  comprehension  of  them. 

Long  into  the  night  Sandry  sat  by  the  rollway, 
looking  into  a  crowded  future,  and  wherever  he 
turned  his  gaze,  things  and  people  and  events  turned 
and  changed  grotesquely.  And  back  of  it  all  there 
was  a  sick,  small  feeling  of  wrong  and  loss, —  an 
odd  little  recurring  picture  of  the  face  of  Siletz 
coming  out  of  the  darkness,  like  a  cameo  in  a  frame 
of  gold,  as  she  lighted  the  coal-oil  lamps  on  the  eat- 
ing-room wall. 

But  strongest  of  all,  like  a  heavy  bar  in  a  strong 
light,  there  stood  out  before  him  his  manhood's  ob- 
ligation to  Miss  Ordway, —  the  obligation  of  the 
man  upon  whose  honour  a  woman  has  thrown  her- 
self. 

It  was  an  obligation  that  filled  him  with  warring 
emotions, —  pleasure  and  pride  and  a  vague,  half- 
comprehended  pain. 
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YELLOW    FLOWERS 

The  days  that  followed  Miss  Ordway's  passionate 
words  were  hard  ones  for  the  young  owner  of  the 
Dillingworth. 

He  scored  himself  mercilessly,  and  honestly  tried 
to  find  where  he  stood  with  himself.  He  kept  apart 
from  the  cookshack,  spending  every  moment  he  could 
from  dawn  to  dark  at  the  raft,  and  he  wearied  his 
already  overcharged  mind  with  ceaseless  delvings 
and  arraignments. 

How  had  it  come  about  that  he  stood  committed 
to  two  women?  What  had  he  done?  Where  was 
his  honour?  He  was  as  utterly  miserable  as  a  man 
might  be,  and  he  never  found  out  that  he  was  blame- 
less. He  did  not  see  that  he  had  taken  the  silent 
little  girl  of  the  hills,  and  that  the  dominant,  clever 
woman  of  the  world  had  taken  him.  Yet  such  were 
the  facts  in  the  vague,  half-formed  shape  that  af- 
fairs had  assumed. 

With  a  splendid  tact  Miss  Ordway  kept  away 
from  him,  presenting  at  such  times  as  they  chanced 
to  meet,  a  serene  poise  that  was  as  charming  as  her 
abandon  had  been  that  night  by  the  rollway. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Sllet/  watched  him  with  trou- 
bled eyes.  SoMiethinpj  in  her  quick  heart  told  her 
that  all  was  not  well  with  Sandry,  and  that  was 
enough  to  darken  a  brij^ht  sky.  She  began  to  wait 
in  the  darkness  of  the  porch  for  a  glimpse  of  his 
face  as  he  came  in  with  the  men,  to  listen  for  the 
tones  of  his  voice  with  a  more  than  usual  interest. 

There  was  that  in  features  and  voice  that  fright- 
ened her,  as  a  loving  woman  is  ever  frightened  when 
trouble  rides  the  shoulder  of  the  beloved. 

Therefore  one  night  soon  after  Sandry's  talk  with 
Miss  Ordvvay,  Siletz  followed  him  as  he  went  to  the 
office  after  supper.  It  was  a  black  night  with  a  veil 
of  mist  before  its  face,  and  a  wind  singing  riotously 
in  the  pines.  The  new  grass  was  thick  underfoot 
and  Sandry  did  not  hear  her  soft  step  upon  it,  nor 
was  he  aware  of  her  presence  until  a  touch  fell  on 
his  shoulder,  a  touch  almost  as  light  and  soft  as  that 
of  the  mist  upon  his  face. 

"  Sandry,"  said  Siletz. 

He  turned  swiftly  and  all  the  vexatious  ache  of 
his  heart  seemed  to  culminate  suddenly  in  a  desire  to 
take  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Yes?"  he  said,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
misty  darkness  and  the  nearness  of  this  girl  who  typi- 
fied the  wild  so  alluringly,  *'  the  Night  Wind 
breathes  upon  my  heart.     What  is  it.  Little  S'letz?  " 

"  Why, —  why,"  stammered  Siletz,  "  I  hardly 
know.     Yet, —  there  is  something." 
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She  fell  silent  a  moment,  standing  beside  him. 

"  The  Winds  of  God  are  heavy  on  my  soul,  San- 
dry,"  she  said  at  last  earnestly,  "  and  they  tell  me 
that  yon  are  sad.  What  can  I  do, —  Oh,  what  can 
I  do  to  help?" 

There  was  in  her  voice  the  simple  cry  of  a  sym- 
pathy so  intense  that  it  was  anguish,  and  Sandry'3 
lips  tightened  in  the  darkness. 

For  a  heady  moment  he  could  scarce  resist  the  bid- 
ding of  the  lawless  thrill  that  she  was  ever  capable 
of  sending  through  him,  to  take  her  into  his  arms 
as  he  had  done  that  day  when  she  beheld  the  sea. 
But  a  tardy  thought  of  Miss  Ordway  shut  his  hands 
upon  themselves  and  steadied  his  voice, 

"  Nothing,"  he  said  almost  sharply.  "  Nothing, 
S'letz.  Only  go  back  and  ease  your  tender  heart. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong." 

"Nothing?"  asked  Siletz  wonderingly. 

"  No." 

He  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders  and  turned 
her  around. 

"  Go  back  to  Ma  Daily,  child,"  he  said,  but  his 
voice  had  fallen  to  a  whisper,  a  whisper  that  was  a 
caress,  laden  as  heavily  with  wistful  sadness  as  a 
whisper  might  be,  '*  and  don't  fret.     I  am  all  right." 

Love  of  woman  was  sweet  in  Sandry's  heart  and 
all  the  instincts  of  his  nature  were  groping  blindly 
for  its  best  fulfilment,  but  he  had  determined  that  he 
would  no  longer  follow  the  dangerous  paths  of  im- 
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pulse,   no  longer  dally   with  the   honour  of  a  man 
with  women. 

Without  a  word,  obedient  to  him  as  the  primal 
woman  ever  Is  to  man,  Silctz  went  away  in  the  night 
toward  the  cookshack. 

As  she  passed  up  the  path  she  almost  brushed  the 
garments  of  Poppy  Ord  v;'y,  standing  in  rigid  si- 
lence, her  hands  shut  in  the  folds  of  her  gown,  her 
rose  lips  ashen,  her  eyes  strained  wide. 

"  Fool !  Fool !  F'ool !  "  the  woman  was  think- 
ing in  a  rage  of  passion.  "Why  didn't  I  suspect? 
She  is  something  to  him, —  she  has  her  charm. 
There  is  danger  in  her  to  me, —  Oh,  Sandry,  you 
stupid,  simple  heart!"  For  Poppy  Ordway  had 
iieard  the  caress  of  that  lowered  voice,  sensed  the 
fact  that  the  man's  hands  were  upon  the  girl  in  ten- 
derness, and  she  knew  with  her  woman's  wit  what 
the  man  did  not, —  that  Siletz'  spell  was  strong  upon 
him.  The  new  passion  in  her  that  was  flowing  up 
to  the  flood  tide  of  idolatry  took  fright,  and  a  furi- 
ous, choking  rage  sent  the  blood  hot  upon  her 
heart. 

Sandry  stood  still  in  the  darkness  for  a  long  time, 
as  though  he  thought  long  thoughts,  stood  until  Si- 
letz  went  in  at  the  door  of  the  eating  room  and  after, 
and  Poppy  Ordway  stood  ten  paces  from  him,  hold- 
ing her  breath. 

Then  Sandry  sighed. 

"Honour!"  he  said  aloud,  as  if  unconsciously. 
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•'  My  God!     Havi:  I  got  it?     Have  I  ever  had  it 

It 

since, — 

He  stopped  abruptly  and,  turning,  went  down  to 
the  office  beside  the  slough. 

The  next  morning  he  found  upon  his  window  lcd^^c 
a  handful  of  fern  and  a  spray  of  the  tiny,  yellow, 
wax-like  flowers  that  were  beginning  to  show  where 
the  little  streams  tore  down  the  mountains,  lining 
their  rocky  beds.  He  took  them  in  and  put  them 
away  in  a  drawer  among  his  papers,  silent  voice  of  a 
sympathy  that  was  as  delicate  as  it  was  strong. 

That  morning  when  Poppy  Ordway  encountered 
Siletz  the  bright  smile  she  gave  her  covered  a  sudden 
hatred  that  had  sprung,  full  grown,  from  a  man's 
low  whisper;  and  the  bad  times  that  followed  for  the 
girl  had  their  inception  then. 
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THE   BIG  RAFT 


The  fourteenth  of  March  saw  the  great  brown 
cigar-shaped  monster  that  meant  so  much  to  San- 
dry  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Dlllingworth  loosed  from" 
Its  moorings,  its  cradle  having  been  taken  off,  and 
sent  majestically  out  from  the  quiet  backwater  to 
the  narrow,  deep  neck  of  the  bay  thai  would  take  it 
to  the  sea. 

The  wheezy  tug  pulled  and  screamed  and  churned 
the  water  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  start  the  lazy  levia- 
than. 

The  raft  was  surely  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the 
camp,  measuring  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
prow  to  stern,  fifty-seven  in  width  and  thirt>'-seven  in 
depth.  It  carried  all  the  flat-loads  of  chains, — 
something  like  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  them, — 
that  Sandry  had  marvelled  at,  and  its  worth  went 
well  up  into  five  figures.  It  had  demanded  the  serv- 
ices of  forty  men  from  dawn  till  dark  in  gigantic 
labour  for  nearly  six  months,  and  it  had  raised  such  a 
storm  of  rage  and  recklessness  in  Hampden's  breast 
as  no  one  dreamed  of. 

Now  it  was  ready  and  it  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
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tenderfoot,  despite  all  the  odds  that  had  beset  him. 
Sandr\'  himself  for  the  f.rst  time  in  his  life  felt  the. 
slow,  slidinjr  motion  as  the  ^reat  oval  floor  responded 
to  the  screechinjT  tug  and  the  cbh-tldc. 

An  indescribable  sensation  stirred  him  as  he  saw, 
the  low,  tule-fringcd  shore  start  by.  He  waved  his 
hat  to  Silctz  by  the  guard  shack  and  noticed  the 
suggestion  of  the  Forgotten  7>ibes  in  her  waiting, 
patient  pose,  the  great  dog  beside  her,  his  head 
pointing  around  the  curve  of  her  knee  as  he  watched 
the  raft  glide  past. 

Sandry  thought  of  that  first  day  when  he  had  Tiet 
these  two  on  the  farther  slope,  and  he  saw  again  the 
friendship  that  was  between  them,  a  strong  friend- 
ship as  between  man  and  man,  so  strong  that  It  took 
others  into  its  circle, —  Black  Bolt,  the  bob-cat  kit- 
ten, now  able  to  creep  about  the  cook-shack  and  peer 
furtively  from  corners, —  and  still  remained  the 
same. 

On  the  raft  with  Sandry  were  Daily  and  eight 
Indians,  all  armed  and  waiting  for  anything  that 
might  dcvdop.  But  Hampden  had  no  notion  of 
meeting  John  Daily  in  his  present  mood  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  was  to  go  smoothly. 

As  the  raft  drew  majestically  abreast  of  the  mill 
at  Toledo  the  Yellow  Pines  owner  was  conspic-.ous 
on  the  dock,  though  he  did  not  appear  to  see  any- 
thing beyond  the  pile  of  raw,  brlglit  lumber  he  was 
marking. 
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However,  his  florid  face  bore  a  sardonic  grin. 

*'  Wait  till  yer  damned  little  gasoline  bob-tail  gets 
'down  to  th'  water!  "  he  said  under  his  breath,  "  jest 
.wait!  " 

And  his  admonition  bore  fruit  almost  before  it 
"Was  off  his  tongue. 

Just  as  the  raft  swung  slowly  into  the  straight, 
canal-like  mouth  o^  the  bay  which  it  almost  filled, 
the  little  tug  gave  a  cough,  faltered,  coughed  again, 
sent  up  a  protesting  flutter  and  r-iased  its  efforts 
gently. 

It  was  dead  as  de?  h  and  no  amount  of  swearing 
and  tinkering  was  of  avail. 

The  Portland  scaler  was  running  it,  and  he  spent 
two  blasphemous  hoi  -s  alternately  working  at  the 
engine  and  shouting  to  the  men  on  the  raft. 

"  It's  a  mighty  good  thing  we  got  her  headed  out 
before  this  happened,"  said  Daily,  "  or  we'd  never 
a-got  her  turned  straight  in  God's  world.  I  bet 
Hampden's  done  somethin'  to  th'  tug.  She  hain't 
never  gone  dead  before." 

As  the  strong  out-running  tide  drew  them  along 
the  little  town  receded,  the  low  banks  gave  way  to 
the  trees  and  the  hills  rose  sharply  about  them,  end- 
on,  as  the  water  way  cut  through  the  ridges. 

Sandry  saw  what  an  ideal  holding  the  Dilling- 
worth  was,  with  its  unbounded  revenue  of  forest,  its 
deep  natural  harbour,  its  strong  tide  suction  for  the 
rafts. 
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The  scaler  loosed  his  useless  cable,  worked  the 
drifting  tug  to  the  side  with  a  couple  of  heavy  pad- 
dles, finally  edged  her  clear,  lassoed  a  passing  snag 
and  let  the  raft  go  by, 

"  Tell  them  I'll  be  up  by  train  to-morrow,"  he 
called,  "  and  I'll  send  some  one  down  for  the  tug 
with  a  dray." 

"  John,"  said  Sandry,  "  it's  a  wonder  Hampden 
didn't  do  something  surer  to  hinder  us, —  jam  the 
bay  with  logs  or  tie  us  up  some  way." 

*'  Might,  only  I've  had  John  Teeterpole  an'  Kla- 
math Sam  walkin'  th'  shores  fer  five  days, —  an' 
they're  the  two  worst  Siwashes  on  th'  Reservation. 
Hampden  knows  they're  workin'  fer  S'letz,  an'  that 
when  I  said  shoot  or  cut  they'd  shoot  or  cue, —  ef 
it  took  four  years  an'  dark  night  to  do  it." 

The  owner  looked  in  silence  at  the  gentle,  im- 
perturbable giant  and  an  uncanny  feeling  of  admira- 
tion elated  him. 

Verily  he  was  absorbing  the  first-hind  principles 
of  the  wilderness. 

That  first  day  drifted  by  very  swiftly,  soft  and 
sunny  between  showers,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  ebb 
of  the  tide,  grown  slower  and  slower,  had  ceased 
altogether.  It  seemed  that  the  raft  had  sunk  much 
lower  in  the  narrow  bay. 

They  went  ashore,  and  while  two  of  the  Indians 
set  about  building  a  fire  and  making  camp,  Daily  and 
the  rest  tied  up  the  raft,  head  and  tail  on  both  sides, 
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using  heavy  steel  ropes  and  chains  to  which  they 
gave  plenty  of  slack. 

"  Need  It  when  th'  tide  comes  in,"  said  the  fore- 
man. 

They  cooked  supper  ashore  and  Sandry  thought 
he  had  never  tasted  better  fare.  Afterward  they 
lay  about  the  fire  all  together,  smoking,  and  only  the 
silence  of  the  Siletz  marked  the  line  of  colour. 
When  the  stars  came  out  they  boarded  the  brown 
floor,  unrolled  the  "turkeys"  which  Ma  Daily  had 
provided,  one  to  each  man  with  accurate  care,  and 
turned  in  to  sleep,  the  silence  of  the  wilderness  night 
broken  only  by  the  soft  tread  of  the  two  sentries 
who  passed  and  repassed,  circling  the  entire  raft. 

Triumph  filled  the  heart  of  the  young  financier 
and  his  last  drowsy  thoughts  were  of  the  steamer  that 
was  even  now  ploughing  down  from  Portland  to 
meet  them,  the  huge  check  that  would  follow  his  de- 
livery of  the  logs  and  the  division  of  the  same, — 
how  he  would  lift  a  certain  mortgage  of  the  load  that 
hung  upon  the  Dillingworth,  its  greatest  menace  in 
point  of  time. 

He  waked  once  in  the  night  under  a  bright,  late 
moon  to  see  the  heavy  chains  drawn  taut,  to  hear  the 
mass  of  timbers  creaking  and  grumbling  as  it 
strained  up  stream,  and  he  knew  that  the  tide  was 
coming  in. 

The  Siwash  cook  waked  the  men  bv  moonlight  for 
breakfast. 
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The  tide  was  full,  without  current,  and  they  must 
be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  motion  toward 
the  sea. 

The  casting  loose,  the  slow  start,  the  moving  of 
the  night  shores,  all  were  of  keen  interest  to  Sandry, 
and  he  wished  Miss  Ordway  might  see  it, —  it  might 
be  a  bit  of  local  colour  in  the  mysterious  book  she 
was  writing  throughout  those  busy  mornings  in  the 
little  south  room.  His  mind  went  over  that  little 
room,  its  rag  carpet,  its  crisp  white  muslin  curtains, 
its  yellow  chair  and  its  patchwork  quilt  on  the  bed. 
He  saw  the  stand  with  the  conch  shell  and  the  lamp 
with  its  woolly  mat,  and  beside  the  two  the  ancient 
Bible  with  its  old,  stiff  back.  He  shuddered  a  bit 
with  the  night  chill  as  he  saw  again  the  words,  "  Oh, 
Absalom  !     My  son,  my  son !  " 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  the  mind  of  the 
Easterner  were  to  know  for  many  weary  days. 
With  their  passing  a  mighty  wonder  fell  upon  him, 
for  the  nose  of  the  raft  where  he  was  standing,  watch- 
ing the  water  travelling  with  them,  suddenly  rose 
under  him  like  a  thing  of  life,  lifting  him  high  along 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  shore.  Then  the  night 
opened  and  all  the  flame  in  the  world  shot  upward 
from  the  dark  waters,  immeasurable  sound  smote  his 
ear-drums  to  silence,  and  pain  that  was  unendurable 
stretched  and  tore  his  limbs  asunder.  Then  he 
sailed  away  into  awful  night  and  the  world  was  not. 

When  the  thing  was  over  John  Daily  picked  him- 
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self  up  from  where  he  had  been  blown  clear  of  the 
raft  and  the  water,  landing  in  a  tangle  of  blue- 
berry vines,  and  screamed  a  curse  at  the  serene  heav- 
ens. 

"  Oh,  God  damn  his  soul  to  hell  I  "  he  cried,  half 
after  the  manner  of  a  prayer;  "  he's  blowed  her  up^ 
at  last!" 
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A   GOOD    FOREMAN'    AND   A    MAN 


In  the  awful  silence  that  fell  in  the  first  moments 
there  set  up  a  great  groaning  of  the  timbers.  The 
wrecked  and  opened  prow  of  the  raft  slewed  to  the 
right,  jammed  Into  the  shore,  and  was  holding  the 
rest,  while  the  strong  tide  urged  It  hard  upon  It- 
self. 

Above  it  Dally  lifted  his  big  voice  and  called  his 
Indians,  and  there  was  anguish  in  his  heart. 

"  Koottah !     Snamishta  !      Memmiloo !  " 

From  here  and  there  voices  answered,  some  far, 
some  near,  and  presently  figures  crept  fearfully  Into 
the  moonlight  from  the  matted  ferns,  gathering 
about  the  foreman. 

Here  one  dragged  an  Injured  ankle,  another 
staunched  the  blood  from  a  ragged  scalp  with  his 
hands,  and  there  one  wavered  drunkenly  from  the 
fall  he  had  got,  but  all  eight  accounted  for  them- 
selves. 

"  Boys,"  said  Dally  tensely,  "  all  who  can  swim 
get  into  the  water  quick!  Sandry  was  standin' 
alone  at  her  nose.  It's  a  hundred  to  one  he's  done 
for!" 
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No  one  asked  a  question,  the  Indians  accepting 
with  their  pathetic  fatalism  this  disaster  which  would 
have  set  the  tongues  of  white  men  flying. 

Silently  the  five  who  were  unharmed  except  for 
bruises  slipped  into  the  heavily  running  tide-water 
and  disappeared  amid  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
long  bay  which  travelled  always  aimlessly  back  and 
forth. 

The  groaning  of  the  raft  grew  in  volume  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  subsided  as  it  locked  and  settled. 
Daily  on  the  shore  began  threshing  the  ferns,  filling 
the  night  with  his  stentorian  voice  as  he  called  upon 
Sandry's  name ;  but  only  the  gurgle  of  the  water  an- 
swered, a  little  wind  that  had  sprung  up  singing  in 
the  pine  tops  giving  back  his  call. 

From  time  to  time  he  listened.  Then  he  lighted 
a  torch  and  widened  his  circle,  peering  into  every 
covert  of  fern,  behind  every  log,  and  even  searching 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  He  had  seen  the  pines 
bear  ghastly  fruit  a  time  or  two  when  a  blast  of  giant 
powder  had  gone  wrong. 

After  a  long  time  he  straightened  and  his  ruddy 
face  was  blanched. 

"  Done  for!  "  he  said  aloud  to  the  dusk  of  the 
forest,  bitterly.  "  Down  an'  done  for, —  an'  him 
so  damned  good  for  an  Easterner!  " 

But  even  as  he  spoke  a  cry  sounded  from  the 
water  far  ahead, —  another  answered,  anoiher  and 
another  as  the  Siletz'  drew  In  to  each  other  some- 
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where  out  in  the  dim  moonwash,  and  he  knew  they 
had  found  him. 

So  they  had, —  a  limp  body  lying  bent  back  across 
a  floating  log,  the  pearl  buttons  on  its  breast  shining 
and  its  hair  dabbling  in  the  water. 

They  pushed  the  log  with  its  burden  in  to  shore 
and  big  John  Daily,  wading  out,  picked  up  his  em- 
ployer as  a  mother  lifts  a  child,  tenderly  and  easily, 
and  carried  him  up  the  bank. 

He  laid  him  down  on  a  level  spot  and  bent  to  lis- 
ten for  life  in  the  still  breast. 

It  was  there,  though  every  limb  fell  loosely  apart 
with  a  sickening  limberness.  The  tmiber-man  ran  a 
great  hand,  experienced  and  gentle,  over  the  sprawl- 
ing arms. 

"Busted!"  he  said  bitterly,  "legs  too!  He's 
crumpled  like  a  broken  tule!  If  I  don't  take  this 
out  of  Hampden  I  hope  I'll  burn  in  hell!  " 

He  gathered  the  scattered  blankets  from  bush  and 
tree  branch  and  laid  the  Easterner  upon  them. 
Then  this  simple  son  of  the  big  country  went  off  by 
himself  into  the  shadows  to  think. 

The  round  moon  was  low  in  the  west  and  the 
small  cool  winds  of  dawn  were  waking,  while  over 
the  mountains  to  the  east  a  pale  pink  glow  foretold 
the  day. 

Long  Daily  sat  on  a  fallen  log  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  situation  all  the  faculties  that  made  him 
a  good  foreman  and  a  man. 
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What  should  he  do? 

Here  was  his  ci  iploycr,  this  Easterner  who  was 
going  through  the  ordeal  by  fire  to  win  his  right  to 
live  and  fight  In  the  wild  land,  ami  he  was  all  but 
worsted,  down  and  out.  Mis  lite  was  not  worth  a 
copper, —  that  coin  of  which  the  large  West  takes 
no  notice, —  and  far  on  the  shores  of  the  other  ocean 
was  that  old  father  of  whom  he  had  told  Daily  in 
the  (luiet  talks  at  night.  It  would  take  quick  work 
to  get  Sandry  to  a  doctor  and  word  should  be  sent 
East  at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Sandry  should  live  and  the 
contract  had  been  lost  his  fight  would  be  over. 
'J'hose  mortgages  of  which  he  had  spoken  vaguely 
would  be  foreclosed  and  the  Dll^mg^vorth  would  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past,  the  East  Belt  go  by  the 
board    and    Hampden    would    be    supreme    in    the 

hills. 

"  No,  by  Heaven,  he'd  want  her  to  go  through, 
dead  or  alive,  an'  Ell  see  her  there !  "  was  Daily's 
ultimatum  as  he  rose  from  the  log  in  the  pink  flare 
of  sunrise,  and  could  he  have  known  all  that  Sandry 
would  lose  with  that  contract  and  the  Dillingworth 
his  hatred  of  Hampden  would  have  been  deeper  still, 
for  Sandry  was  his  friend. 

He  went  back  to  the  huddled  Indians  and  the  si- 
lent fienre  on  its  blankets. 

"  Memmiloo,"  he  said  decisively,  "  make  quick  a 
pole  sling.      Vou   an'   Big  Bill  an'    Multoowah   an' 
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Jim  Pinctrcc  will  take  Sundry  back  to  camp.  Go 
first  to  Toledo  an'  ^ct  Doc  Hooker, —  have  him  do 
what  he  can  there  an'  ^o  along  to  camp.  Tell  him 
to  stay  with  Sandry  day  an'  night  till  I  get  back. 
Hurry  now." 

Without  a  word  the  four  Indians  picked  out  by 
name  set  about  their  a[ipointed  task.  They  wasted 
no  speech  among  themselves,  nor  time  deciding  each 
his  part.  Memmiloo,  a  slim,  tall  man  of  forty, 
stepped  aside  with  an  axe  that  he  picked  up  in  start- 
ing and  Multoowah  followed,  loosening  the  hatchet 
in  his  belt.  In  half  a  minute  the  former  had  laid  a 
strong  sapling  and  the  latter  was  trimming  its 
branches.  The  other  two  began  hunting  more  blan- 
kets, found  several,  spread  two  evenly,  one  upon  the 
other  on  level  ground,  stretched  a  third  between 
them  and  cut  it  In  long  strips.  In  less  time  than  a 
white  man  would  take  to  begin  they  had  laid  the 
clean  saplings  along  the  blankets'  edges,  cut  small 
slits  well  in  that  they  might  have  good  purchase,  and 
laced  them  down  snug  with  the  strips,  warped  a 
short  spreader  at  top  and  bottom  to  hold  the  poles 
the  width  of  a  man's  shoulders  apart,  and  the  sling 
was  ready. 

"  Now,"  said  Daily  grimly,  "  travel  like  hell,  boys, 
but  carry  him  soft,  for  he's  broke  likt  the  ferns  when 
a  pine  falls." 

Tenderly  they  lifted  the  owner  of  the  Dilling- 
worth  and  laid  him  in  the  hollow  of  the  blankets. 
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A  shaft  of  sun  above  the  eastern  hills  shot  through 
the  pines  and  illuminated  his  face,  white  and  blank 
to  all  the  problems  that  beset  him. 

His  foreman  cast  one  look  at  him  as  the  Indians 
swung  away  on  the  back  trail  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  jammed  raft.  He  studied  the  problem  from  all 
sides.  Then  he  took  his  remaining  Indians,  for  they 
were  none  beyond  work  from  their  shaking-up,  got 
off  the  mooring  chains,  and  snubbed  the  monster  to 
the  shore  pines  fore  and  aft.  Then  he  calmly  pre- 
pareil  to  wait  the  turn  of  the  tide.  She  would  loose 
herself. 

The  damage  at  the  prow  was  slight.  The  lift 
had  come  a  moment  too  soon  to  hurt  the  big  raft 
much.  Several  of  the  binding  chains  at  the  extreme 
head  of  her  had  been  broken,  loosening  the  ends  of 
the  logs  which  slid  downward  and  apart,  giving  her 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  broom. 

Snamishta,  like  all  the  coast  Inciians,  was  a  good 
water  man.  He  offered  to  dive  for  the  broken 
chains  and  Daily  let  him  go.  In  three  hours  he  had 
found  all  the  enl>,  fastened  to  them  hauling  lines 
which  the  others  used  to  bring  them  up,  the  breakage 
was  repaired  and  Daily  was  ready  to  mend  the 
broken  nose  as  well  as  he  could.  He  needed  to  cir- 
cle the  loosened  logs  with  the  chains  again,  and  he 
went  about  it  in  a  simple  manner. 

Ihere  was  no  getting  under  the  raft  from  the 
front  because  of  the  jam  against  the  shore,  even  if 
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Snamlshta  couKl  have  managed  the  tide  and  endured 
the  time  under  water.  Therefore  It  must  be  done 
from  the  other  end. 

So  Daily  laiil  the  chains  across  the  spreading  nose, 
attached  a  long  tow-hne  to  the  shore  ends  and 
dropped  them  into  the  water.  The  line  was  then 
led  to  the  stern,  under  the  mooring  chains,  around 
and  forward  to  the  prow. 

He  then  lay  down  for  a  needed  rest  until  the  suck- 
ing green  water  grew  slower  and  slower  and  finally 
stopped  altogether. 

With  the  first  insiduous  movement  of  the  flood 
tide  the  groaning  and  creaking  set  up  again  through- 
out the  giant,  and  the  foreman  was  on  his  feet  at 
once  as  she  beg:  Imost  imperceptibly,  to  back  out 
from  the  shore.  he  ends  of  the  chains  were  hauled 
up,  slipped  for\vard  and  fastened  securely  after  the 
logs  had  been  coaxed  together  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible with  rope  and  pea\y  and  c.nt-hook. 

"  By  jingo!  "  said  Daily,  "but  that  was  a  blast! 
The  son-of-gun  must've  had  a  wagon  load  o'  sticks. 
An'  it  was  a  '  plant,'  all  right.  Must've  had  some 
batt'ries  an'  a  trigger  wire.  But  he  hain't  smart 
enough  to  figger  out  such  things.  Twa'n't  th'  right 
slant,  or  she'd  a  hit  us  amidships  an'  opened  us  up 
proper, —  an'  we'd  a-gone  to  sea  in  pieces." 

The  hours  of  the  flood  tide  were  irksome  to  him, 
waiting,  wondering  how  it  fared  with  Sandry  swing- 
ing between  his   Indians,   and  thinking  bitterly  of 
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Hampden,   who  was  proving  himself  a  dangerous 
enemy. 

But  he  thought  also  of  the  steamer  ploughing  down 
from  Portland  which  would  stand  in  at  Yaquina, 
and  he  knew  he  would  be  ready  to  turn  over  the  raft 
in  spite  of  all. 

"  Be  a  damn  hard  matter  to  tow  by  that  head," 
he  told  himself;  "guess  we  can  drift  her  out  an* 
turn  her  tail  on." 

Then  he  fell  to  wondering  if  Sandry  would  ever 
know  of  the  big  check,  or  if  it  would  travel  East 
with  him  to  the  old  man  in  the  wheeled  chair  on 
Riverside  Drive, —  mute  evidence  of  the  Tender- 
foot's first  and  last  fight ! 
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It  was  a  sweet  spring  day,  blue-arched  and  fitful- 
aired,  with  a  riot  of  bird  songs  in  the  pines  when  the 
little  cavalcade  bore  Walter  Sandry  up  the  vivid 
valley. 

He  lay  in  the  sling,  an  inert  mass  of  bandages 
and  huge  plaster  casts,  and  Doctor  Hooker  walked 
beside  him,  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  put  a  fin- 
ger on  a  pulse  to  administer  a  few  drops  of  stimu- 
lant. The  breath  was  low  in  his  bruised  breast  and 
his  eyes  had  never  opened,  but  despite  all  there  was 
upon  his  still  face  a  look  of  triumph,  the  set  of  his 
shut  mouth  was  firm. 

On  the  cook-shack  porch  Ma  Daily  swept  vigor- 
ously, stopping  to  shade  her  eyes  as  the  strange  pro- 
cession appeared  far  down  the  slope. 

She  looked  a  long  time,  then  she  turned  to  the 
door. 

"  S'letz,"  she  called,  '*  do  you  come  here  a  minnit, 
—  your  eyes  is  younger'n  mine.  What  d'you  make 
outen  that?" 

The  girl  got  up  from  the  kitchen  floor  where  she 
had  been  playing  with  the  bob-cat  kitten  and  came 
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out,  the  little  creature  perching  on  her  shoulder. 
She,  too,  shaded  her  young  eyes  and  looked  long  at 
the  compact  group  of  men.  Then  sutldcnly  her 
hand  flew  to  her  throat  and  tore  open  the  buttoned 
collar  of  her  blue  shirt. 

"  Some  one's  hurt,"  she  said,  and  the  older  woman 
glanced  sharply  at  her,  so  low  and  intense  was  her 
tone. 

"  You're  right,"  said  Ma  quietly,  and  her  old 
cheeks  lost  a  little  of  their  ruddy  colour;  "it's  a 
sling." 

But  her  last  words  were  heard  only  by  Miss  Ord- 
way,  who  had  come  leisurely  to  lean  in  the  door, 
for  Siletz  was  gone,  running  like  a  deer,  with  long, 
smooth  leaps,  down  the  steep  drop  to  the  slough, 
across  the  foot-log  and  away  to  meet  the  slow- 
moving  men. 

She  stopped  them  with  her  impetuous  rush,  caught 
the  sapling  of  the  sling  in  her  two  hands  and  leaned 
down  to  look  with  open  mouth  and  straining  eyes  at 
Sandry's  face,  low  in  the  swaying  hollow. 

For  a  moment  Doctor  Hooker,  a  lean,  benevolent 
traveller  of  the  hills,  thought  she  was  going  to 
scream,  after  the  manner  of  women  who  behold  their 
dead,  but  she  only  gripped  the  sapling  until  the 
knuckles  of  her  slim  hands  whitened,  drew  in  her 
breath    with   a    little   whistling   sound   and   straight- 

"  Easy.  Memmiloo,"  she  said,  "  softly, —  it  is  the 
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Night  Wind's  heart  you  tread  upon."  But  only  her 
people  knew  the  import  of  her  words,  for  she  used 
their  tongue. 

At  the  slough  Ma  Daily  met  them,  her  kindly 
face  lined  with  the  anxiety  of  the  universal  mother- 
pain,  and  though  she  had  come  to  love  the  boyish 
young  owner,  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  when  she 
saw  it  was  not  John's  fa^e  that  was  upturned  to  her 
gaze. 

But  with  Miss  Ordway,  shrinking  bciiind  her,  yet 
drawn  to  peer  at  the  swinging  burden,  it  was  dif- 
ferent. 

When  she  beheld  Sandr)'  her  fingers  crawled  into 
her  palms  and  her  eyes  darkened. 

"  Not  now,"  she  whispered;  "  never  now!  I  will 
not  lose  him  now." 

They  took  him  up  the  slope  and  into  the  office 
and  held  him  while  Siletz  flew  to  the  house  for  many 
more  blankets  to  pile  high  on  the  spring  cot,  and 
presently  they  laid  him,  a  sadly  broken  thing,  upon  it. 

The  colour  had  drained  from  the  dark  face  of  the 
girl,  and  her  hands,  shut  hard,  hung  tensely  m  the 
folds  of  her  skirt  as  a  silence  fell  with  the  easing  of 
the  man  upon  the  bed. 

"  Doctor, — "  she  said  hoarsely;  "  Doctor, — "  and 
could  get  no  further. 

The  doctor  had  known  her  for  the  several  years 
he  had  been  in  the  country  and  he  studied  her  face  a 
moment  before  answering. 
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"  Close  call,  S'letz,"  he  said  gently;  "  maybe  he'll 
live, —  maybe  not." 

For  a  moment  she  swayed  upon  her  feet,  flinging 
her  hands  across  her  eyes,  while  her  breath  came  in 
catching  gasps. 

"  But  God  sits  above  the  sea !  "  she  cried  at  last, 
tragically.  "  Oh,  Feather,  spare  him,  for  he  is  an  un- 
believer! " 

At  this  tense  moment  Poppy  Ordway,  who  had 
been  watching  from  the  background  with  parted  lips 
and  kindling  eyes,  stepped  forward. 

"  Nothing  ventured  nothing  gained,"  she  whis- 
pered to  herself;  "now  is  my  time!  Shall  I  let  it 
be  her  hand  that  tends  him, —  she  who  receives  his 
gratitude  if  —  if  he  lives?     Not  for  all  the  world !  " 

*'  Doctor, —  Mrs.  Daily,"  she  said  aloud,  "  this 
terrible  thing  forces  me  to  speak  of  something  which 
I, —  and  Walter  also, —  had  not  intended  to  make 
known  at  present.  I  am  Mr.  Sandry's  promised 
wife  and  as  such  I  will  take  charge  of  him.'' 

All  her  life  had  this  woman  taken  chances,  sharp 
chances,  fraught  with  swift  danger  and  trying  to 
nerve  and  skill,  but  never  had  she  done  a  harder 
thing  than  to  face  this  little  group  of  Westerners 
whose  instinct  matched  her  art. 

They  turned  upon  her  in  thunder-stricken  silence, 
—  the  Doctor  with  a  clean  amaze,  the  Indians  in 
stoical  quiet,  Ma  Dailv  with  an  astonishment  that 
was  only  the  forerunner  of  antagonistic  reaction. 
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But  of  them  all  it  was  the  face  of  Siletz,  fallen 
upon  her  knees  beside  the  cot,  that  shook  the  heart  in 
her,  chilled  her  bold  spirit. 

It  lifted  itself,  panting,  white  and  awful,  Its  lips 
where  the  broken  Sign  stood  plainly  out,  fallen  apart 
and  colourless. 

The  dark  eyes  stared  upon  her  with  an  uncompre- 
hending horror  that  irritated  her. 

"  I  know  something  of  nursing  and  we'll  do  our 
best.—" 

But  here  Siletz  sprang  up  to  her  slim  height  and 
her  voice  smote  the  hushed  room  like  the  snapping 
of  a  taut  wire. 

"No!"  she  cried  In  anguished  protest.  "Xo! 
He  kissed  me  and  I  am  his  woman!  " 

They  faced  each  other  across  the  unconscious 
form  of  the  man,  these  two  women  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  war  raised  its  banner  between 
them. 

Unnoticed  the  four  Indians  shifted  gently  until 
they  stood,  a  background  for  the  pallid  girl  In  the 
rough  Western  garb. 

Miss  Or».!way  smiled,  though  a  hard  brilliance 
came  Into  her  face. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said.  "  He  has  kissed  many.  It 
is  the  way  of  the  outside  world." 

She  turned  to  the  physician. 
When  do  you  thiniC  he  wi-i  recover  consciOUS' 
npss?" 
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Ilcr  cool  voice  terminated  the  scene.  She  was 
mistress  of  the  hour. 

With  hoth  hands  extended  before  her  Siletz  went 
blindly  out  into  the  sunli(j;ht.  She  stood  a  moment, 
her  breath  coming  and  going  in  great  gasps,  Hke 
that  of  a  doe  mortally  wounded,  and  in  her  eyes  was 
no  light. 

Wild  and  simple  as  her  abiding  hills,  she  re- 
sponded in  all  litcralness  to  the  statement  of  facts, 
and  for  a  time  she  was  crushed  by  acceptance  of  a 
thing  which  her  unfailing  instinct  denied. 

Like  the  wounded  doe  ''^''  fled  to  the  hills  for  sanc- 
tuary. Coosnah  swung  i  lis  pace  behind  her;  and 
presently,  after  an  hour's  climb,  they  reached  the 
great  fir  stump  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  where  they 
had  first  seen  Walter  Sandry  emerging  from  the  vine 
maple.  Here  the  girl  flung  herself  on  her  knees, 
gripping  her  braids  in  savage  fingers,  and  for  a  wild 
space  something  within  her  that  she  had  never  known 
in  all  her  life  arose  and  took  her.  It  sang  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  soul  with  a  rising  note,  it  fired  her  heart 
with  a  living  flame.  The  green  slopes  and  the  soft 
blue  hills  seemed  shining  through  a  mist  of  crimson 
and  she  whimpered  in  a  strange  desire.  The  God 
she  had  cried  upon  in  her  first  fear  for  the  broken 
life  on  the  cot  was  far  from  her, —  she  had  gone  back 
a  thousand  years.  She  only  swayed  back  and  forth 
upon  her  knees  and  longed  for  something  under  her 
hands  that  she  might  crush  and  tear.     Blind  rage  of 
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battle  was  upon  her, —  [irimitive,  simple, —  and  pres- 
ently '>hc  knew  what  it  was  she  wanted  there  under 
her  ^rippinj^  hantls, —  it  was  the  sniilinjj;  face  ot  the 
woman  whom  once,  standing  afar  olif,  she  had 
likened  to  sun  on  snow.  She  wanted  to  tight  as  the 
prehistoric  female  fought  for  her  mate. 

riic  giant  mongrel  crept  close  and  lay  down  beside 
her,  his  pale  eyes  upon  her  working  face  in  dumb 
anxiety. 

So  she  knelt  and  rocked  in  the  lust  of  fury  while 
the  little  clouds  sailed  in  an  azure  sky  and  the  hill 
streams  trickled  to  the  valleys,  and  suddenly  a  bird 
in  a  high  pine  top  dropped  a  string  of  notes,  clear, 
silvery,  sparkling,  for  all  the  world  like  the  diamond 
notes  of  a  flute  and  instantly  she  cowered  under  them, 
covering  her  eyes  in  instinctive  guilt. 

"  The  Preacher!  "  she  gasped  aloud,  "  Oh,  father  I 
What  have  I  done!  I  have  shut  my  ears  to  the 
Winds  of  God!" 

When,  an  hour  later,  she  came  up  on  the  cook- 
shark  porch  and  stood  leaning  in  the  doorway  spent 
with  her  first  wild  passion,  Ma  Daily  grimly  fed  the 
fire  in  the  range  setting  about  the  supper  for  the 
men  left  at  camp. 

"  Mother,"  said  Siletz  dully,  "  she  lied." 

*'  Yes  —  I  know  it-  But  what  you  goin'  to  do, 
child?  You  love  him  an'  you're  nght, —  so  would  I 
ef  I  was  thirty  year  younger,  for  he's  a  man,  East  or 
no  East." 
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The  general  turned  to  her  work  and  a  sigh  heaved 
her  ample  breast. 

"  It's  all  in  the  day's  work,"  she  thought,  "  an' 
you  had  to  take  yer  chanct,  Johnny, —  but  you're 
strong,  my  son,  you're  a  strong  man, —  like  yer 
Daddy." 

So  began  a  strange  time  In  the  camp.  Daily  came 
home  in  three  days,  eager  and  grim-lipped,  and  in 
the  pocket  of  his  flannel  shirt  he  carried  the  big  check 
for  which  Sandry  had  worked  and  struggled.  He 
had  delivered  the  raft  in  safety,  along  with  the 
scaler's  report,  receiving  the  payment  which  had  been 
ready  in  the  hands  of  a  thin  grey  man  who  leaned 
from  the  steamer's  rail  to  exchange  a  few  curt  words. 

Ma  Daily  cornered  him  in  the  kitchen  late  In  the 
night  as  he  finished  his  careful  rounds  of  the  camp. 

*'  Son,"  she  said  gendy,  "  they's  a  hard  knock 
comin'  to  you  an'  I  want  to  give  you  warnin',  though 
I  know  you'll  take  it  standin',  Johnny,  as  yer  Daddy 
took  all  o'  his,  an'  I've  seen  him  take  some  corkers. 

"  I  know  what  you've  always  thought  o'  S'letz, 
Son,  sence  she  was  a  teensy  chap, —  I've  watched  her 
quiet  ways  open  yer  heart  rm'  seen  her  walk  In,  an' 
I've  hoped  myself  some  day  it'd  all  work  out,  fer  she's 
always  turned  to  you  in  trouble.  It's  instinct.  But 
Son, —  Son,  ha\cn't  you  seen  nothin'  sence  Sandry 
come  among  us?  Hain't  ye  read  the  signs?  "  The 
foreman  had  stopped  at  the  sink  and  lifted  a  tin  dip- 
per of  water  for  a  drink.     At  the  last  words  he  put 
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the  vessel  slowly  down  untouched  and  turned  an 
ama/ed  face  toward  the  old  lady.  His  blue  eyes 
were  wide,  and  the  mother  gloried  like  a  girl  in  the 
gi)od  man-s'^rength  of  him, —  the  broad  shoulders, 
the  muscled  arms,  bare  to  the  elbow,  the  shapely  back 
and  the  straight  hips  of  the  hill-climber. 

"  What  you  talkin'  of.  Ma?  "  he  asked. 

"  Jest  this.  S'letz  laid  out  her  heart  fer  all  to  see 
when  they  brought  Sandry  home  an'  that, —  that 
Jezebel  woman  shamed  her  before  us  all.  She  said, 
on  the  heels  o'  th'  child's  cry  of  love,  that  she  was 
Sandry's  promised  wife.  I  think  she  lied, —  but 
S'letz  is  breakin'  her  heart  fer  the  Easterner." 

Here,  without  another  word.  Ma  Daily  opened  a 
door  behind  her  and  creaked  through,  closing  it 
softly. 

Of  such  inherent  tact  was  she,  she  did  not  wish 
even  his  mother  to  see  big  John  Daily  take  his  hard 
knock,  even  though  he  "  took  it  standin',"  with  only  a 
tremor  of  the  hand  that  held  the  dipper. 

When  he  met  Siletz  in  the  morning  he  looked  at 
her  with  eyes  a  little  more  haggard, —  there  was  a 
deeper  line  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

The  girl  bore  traces  of  the  first  anguish  she  had 
ever  known  in  the  pallor  of  her  face,  the  dull  look 
of  smouldering  flame  under  the  daze  of  helpless- 
ness. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  eating  room  beside  them- 
selves.    Collins  was  out  in  the  hills  with  the  crew,  for 
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at  the  first  sipht  of  Sandry  still  alive,  Dally  had 
given  orders  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  Siletz  had 
stopped  hetween  the  tables  at  supper  time. 

"  Will  the  Siletz'  stay?  "  she  had  asked  simply  and 
it  had  taken  no  more  than  that.  The  camp  went 
ahead  indefinitely. 

Now  Daily  stopped  her  with  a  great  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  lookeil  hungrily  into  her  face. 

•'  S'let/.,"  he  said  softly,  "  is  it  true?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  and  answered  as  simply, 
"  Yes." 

There  was  no  need  of  many  words  among  these 
people  of  strong  lives,  of  straight- forward  princi- 
ples. 

The  big  man  straightened  up  a  bit  and  shut  his  lips 
hard,  as  if  he  bit  upon  pain,  looked  after  the  vanish- 
ing figments  of  all  the  dreams  that  had  peopled  the 
hills  of  the  future.  His  mother  had  seen  that  look 
in  the  eyes  of  John  Daily  the  first, —  who  had  "  took 
his  hard  knocks  standin'  " —  that  look  of  patient 
strength.  For  It  she  had  followed  him  into  the  hard 
life  of  a  lumber  camp  and  never  regretted  it. 

Now  it  spent  itself  on  the  rising  hill,  visible 
through  the  open  door  across  Siletz'  dark  head,  and 
John  Daily  the  Second  was  ready  to  I'ace  his  loss. 

"  Siletz,"  he  said  gently,  "  always  remember  that 
I'm  the  best  friend  vou  got  on  earth, —  I'll  be  wajtin' 
all  my  life  to  help  you  ef  you  ever  need  me."  And 
he  smoothed  his  hard  hands  easily  down  her  arms, 
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lingering  a  moment  with  her  hands  folded  in  his 
pahiis.  Then  ho  turned  away  to  the  day's  work. 
There  was  a  small  undertone  of  softness  in  his  voice 
at  the  last  words  that  was  never  to  leave  it  again. 
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"  SAY  '  SANDRY  '  1  " 

Calmly  Poppy  Ordway  took  charge  of  the  stricken 
man  in  the  pine  office.  All  of  the  day  and  as  much 
or  the  night  as  her  strength  would  permit  she  was  be- 
side him,  soothing  his  restlessness,  tending  him  with 
a  skill  that  showed  intelligent  training.  Outwardly 
she  was  as  quiet  as  the  spring  days.  Inwardly  she 
panted  and  suffered  with  the  abandon  of  the  passion- 
ate nature  which  sees  its  desires  in  danger.  Her 
hands  were  as  tender  above  the  moaning  man  as  those 
of  Siletz  herself  would  have  been,  though  where  Siletz 
would  have  prayed  with  tears  and  an  abiding  faith, 
she  looked  into  the  future  with  warring  blue  eyes, — 
a  tigress  facing  the  death  of  the  mate  she  had  chosen 
and  helplessly  furious. 

In  these  long,  still  days  she  had  ample  time  for 
thought  and  it  was  not  always  pleasant.  Again  and 
again  and  yet  again  she  stood  in  the  wet  grass  and 
heard  Sandry's  caressing  whisper  which  bore  such  in- 
finite shades  of  bewilderment  and  sadness.  More 
and  more  she  grew  to  fear  and  hate  the  silent,  soft- 
footed  girl  whose  face  between  its  dark  braids  was  a 
mask  of  tragedy.  With  her  woman's  instinct  and  her 
almost  unnatural  cleverness  she  knew  that  that  way 
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lay  danger.  Her  life's  great  goal, —  that  fame  for 
which  she  had  striven  hard  and  which  she  knew  was 
nearly  within  her  grasp, —  was  forgotten  in  the 
clamour  of  her  heart.  What  was  all  the  fame  in  the 
world  compared  to  that  helpless  figure  stretched  in 
its  goodly  length  upon  the  cot?  What  were  gold 
and  raiment  and  the  adulation  of  the  world?  Noth- 
ing I  Less  than  that.  Selfishly,  in  self-centred  pas- 
sion, this  woman  loved,  and  to  gain  the  object  of 
that  love  she  felt  within  her  heart  that  she  could 
wreck  the  universe. 

And  its  object  was  in  two-fold  danger, —  from  San- 
dry's  death  and  from  Siletz. 

Therefore  she  began  to  watch  Siletz  with  cat-like 
glances  from  under  her  lashes,  and  to  think  with  all 
her  brilliant  brain  of  some  way  to  eliminate  her  from 
the  question,  of  some  bond  stronger  than  her  work 
with  Hampden  to  bind  herself  into  Sandry's  life, 
should  he  reco\cr. 

.•\s  for  Sandry  himself,  he  was  far  on  that  road 
which  has  no  turning  and  the  world  with  its  worries, 
its  old  fathers,  its  lumber  camps,  its  Hampdens,  its 
Siletz'  and  its  Miss  Ordways,  had  slipped  out  of  his 
ken. 

His  right  arm  was  dislocated  at  the  shoulder,  his 
left  arm  broken  twice,  and  his  right  Ic^  fractured 
above  the  knee.  For  a  day  or  two  he  had  lain  in 
torpor,  to  rouse  at  last,  as  a  high  fever  set  in,  to  de- 
lirium. 
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He  bcj^an  to  talk,  first  in  a  raniMin^,  rfminisccnt 
whisper  of  his  early  hte,  his  hovhood  spent  at  some 
"  Prep  "  school,  ol'  little  inciiieiits  atnl  things  lon;^  for- 
gotten and  which  he  wouKl  |iri)liaI)K  nt\  er  h;i\  e  been 
able  to  recall  in  health.  I  le  was  a  charming.  ea!j;er, 
high-souled  boy  a^ain.  and  the  wotnan  beside  hini 
saw  clearly  into  the  clean  ilejiths  of  his  life. 

Then  he  slipfied  into  the  hap[)y  days  of  his  college 
years.  The  broken  nuirnnirings  and  whispers  were 
all  contented,  lightened  by  smiles  and  amused  expres- 
sions. But  on  the  second  day  of  his  c'elirium  some- 
thing seemed  to  fall  upon  him  from  the  clear  skies 
of  the  past  that  drew  a  pitiable  line  of  trouble  around 
his  lips  and  set  some  great,  hard  question  in  the  hot 
blue  eyes.  For  long  intervals  he  lay  silent,  as  If  the 
tired  mind  were  turning  and  returning  some  impor- 
tant thing,  to  break  out  suildenly  in  excited  speech. 

"  No !  "  he  ci  J  out  suddenly ;  "  No,  by  Heaven  I 
Not  while  I'm  alive  to  right  it!  " 

And  again, 

"  Legitimate!      My  God,  it's  douc  legitimately!" 

This  was  as  the  sun,  a  soft,  golden,  benign  sun  of 
early  spring,  dropped  over  the  western  ridge,  sending 
long  blue  shadows  across  the  narrow  valley.  As  the 
shadows  darkened  into  iwilight,  Ma  Dally,  bearing 
some  strengthening  brew,  loomed  hugely  in  the  office 
door. 

'*  ril  take  watch  now,"  she  said,  "  you  ben  on 
guard  a  long  while.     Better  go  get  some  rest." 
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But  Poppy  Orilway,  who  war,  bcnJinjj  closely  over 
the  cot,  spranj;  suddenly  erect.  Her  clueks  wrrc 
flushed  and  in  her  face  was  a  stranjie  excitement. 
"  No,"  she  sail!  tlrtnly,  "  I  shall  stay  the  ni^;ht  out. 
He  is  delirious  still  and  I  cannot  leave  him." 

Ma  Daily,  that  shrewd  old  ^^eneral  of  men  and 
meals,  took  keen  note  of  every  stiiil*  tiling  in  the 
hushetl  room  before  she  sfioke,  bridlinf^  with  anger. 

"  Mebbe,"  she  said  tartly,  "  jest  mchhe  a  change'd 
be  good  fer  l.'.rTi." 

But  Poppy  ( )rdway  was  far  too  ..c\  ♦^o  be 
trapped  into  retort.  She  merely  smoothed  tlu  ow 
umler  the  restless  head  ami  turned  to  consult  the  dot- 
tor's  directions,  at  which  Ma  set  down  the  broth  and 
turned  away,  her  whole  kindly  heart  tilled  with  sud- 
denly arou'.'d  susj'icion. 

Outsiile  in  the  darkness  Silctz  stood  a  little  later 
and  lookeii  tlirou^h  the  open  window  at  the  ligure 
on  .he  white  cot,  and  the  watcher  beside  it. 

Her  hands  were  claspeti  tij^htly  to^^cther  and  her 
dark  eyes  were  hea\  y  with  unshed  tears. 

"If  he  —  dies."  she  gasped  dryly  between  her 
parted  lips,  "  I'll  kill  her  and  go  with  him  to  hell, 
for  he  has  no  (iod !  " 

As  the  woman  in  the  lighted  office  had  forgotten 
Fame  ^or  love  of  the  broken  man  on  the  cot,  so  the 
simple  child  of  the  wilderness  forswore  her  soul's 
salvation  for  the  same  reason. 

But  Sandry  did  nc:  die.     For  a  week  he  travelled 
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on  strange  paths  of  memory,  calling  on  Ruth  to  come 
out  of  the  gloaming  of  a  far  land,  standing  aside  to 
watch  Naomi  send  back  the  ones  she  loved,  and  some- 
times crying  out  sharply,  ''  Oh,  Absalom!  My  son, 
my  son!  "  Again  he  laughed  bitterly  and  spoke  of 
lost  faith  in  men. 

Throughout  the  week  Poppy  Ordway  stood  such  a 
vigil  as  only  a  woman  who  loves,  be  she  good  or  bad, 
can  stand.  With  a  clever  jealousy  she  kept  every- 
thing under  her  own  capable  hands,  only  giving 
grudging  place  to  Ma  Daily  when  she  could  no  longer 
command  her  overtaxed  strength. 

And  the  suspicion  in  the  heart  of  that  kindly  old 
mother,  engendered  by  Poppy's  excitement  the  night 
she  bent  so  closely  over  the  murmuring  man,  rose 
higher. 

"  Doc,"  she  said  one  pale  morning  as  the  physician 
stopped  in,  returning  from  a  long  trail  over  the 
mountain,  "  what  for  does  Sandry  talk  an'  toss  all 
day  an'  sleep  like  the  deail  at  night  v/hen  it's  my  turn 
to  watch  him?  Ain't  fevered  patients  generally 
worse  at  night?  " 

"  U'm,"  said  the  tired  man  thoughtfully,  "  is  the 
day's  allowance  of  opiate  all  gone  at  night?  " 

"  Yes.  An'  he  looks  to  me  like  he'd  got  it  all  at 
one  dose." 

"  x\Iaybe  he  has,  Ma.  Pll  stay  around  to-day.  T 
need  setting  up,  anyway,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  bet- 
ter method  t'f'an  to  let  you  feed  me." 
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But  though  the  medical  man  observed  carefully 
through  the  drifting  hours  of  a  mild  spring  day  he 
saw  nothing  wrong,  and  was  forced  at  the  end  to  ad- 
mire the  tireless  energy  of  Miss  Ordway. 

That  night  she  refused  to  leave  Sandry  at  all, 
firmly  dismissing  Ma  who  raged  inwardly  but  was 
no  match  for  her  in  the  open  ways  of  bluff. 

At  midnight  the  owner  of  «:he  Dilllngworth  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes  and  looked  wonderingly  about 
him,  weak  and  tired,  but  sane. 

He  saw,  on  the  dim  background  of  faint  light  from 
a  shaded  candle,  the  transfigured  face  of  the  watcher, 
shining  and  radiant,  and  with  a  feeble  smile  of  utter 
content  dropped  back  to  oblivion, —  this  time  the 
oblivion  of  healing  sleep. 

With  that  look,  that  weak  smile,  the  woman  knew 
that  he  hid  turneil  his  face  toward  life  and  would 
journey  back  to  it,  and  the  surge  and  sway  of  passion- 
ate joy  rocked  her  soul  in  a  storm  of  emotion.  She 
did  not  fall  on  her  knees  and  offer  thanks  to  ITea\en, 
as  a  better  woman  might  have  (.lone,  nor  were  there 
tears  in  her  handsome  eyes.  Instead  they  glowed 
with  a  luminous  tire,  like  southern  waters  on  a  moon- 
less night,  and  she  was  uplifted,  filled  to  her  weary 
finger  tips  with  tingling  life,  with  new  dreams  sensu- 
ous and  thrilling,  elated,  strung  up,  taut  as  a  singing 
wire,  triumphant. 

She  stepped  lightly  and  restlessly  about,  straighten- 
Ing  a  cloth  on  a  tabic,  tipping  the  candle  shade  at  i 
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better  an^le,  for  she  felt  Imperatively  the  need  of 
action, —  soinethinjf  to  use  up  a  bit  of  this  sudi  nly 
acquired  life  that  \\as  straining  her  body  with  its 
immensity. 

She  picked  up  an  empty  pitcher  and  stepped  out  in 
the  starlit  darkness.  She  went  up  the  path  to  the 
cook-shack,  still  with  that  bounding,  light  step  of  vic- 
tory, and  entcreil  the  porch  where  the  pump  stocjd. 

I'here,  alone  in  the  night,  leaning  against  a  post  of 
the  jtorcii,  a  slitn  little  iigure  kept  also  a  midnight 
vigil. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  and  all  the  danger 
that  lay  that  way  arose  suddenly  before  her,  rousing 
her  hatred  swiftly,  and  something  ugly  and  cat-like 
[)romptcci  iier  to  strike, —  the  instinct  of  the  victor  to 
press  home  h.is  victory  in  bitterness  upon  that  one 
who  has  dared  to  oppose  him. 

She  laughed,  a  little  low,  musical  laugh,  and  spoke 
in  a  caressing  tone. 

"  Congratulate  me,"  she  said  softly,  "  the  fever 
has  left  him.  I'll  have  him  up  before  the  first 
flowers  bloom  In  the  valleys.  Dear  boy, —  dear 
Walt!" 

Siletz,  a  moment  before  drooping  In  all  her  young 
form  under  the  sad  influence  of  the  night,  whirled 
upon  her  like  a  fury.  Even  in  the  dusk  Miss  Ord- 
way  saw  the  hidden  fire  leap  up  uncovered  in  her  eyes 
and  heard  primal  danger  whimper  in  her  voice. 

>vaii.       jhc  tiiCLi  ipiiiigiiig  tuWaru  ncr  uHu  lilt- 
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ing  a  hand  whose  slim  fingers  threatened  her  throat, 

"  say  Satidr\!  " 
f 

It  was  a  wild  thing  that  towered  there  beside  the 

pump,  the  primitive  woman  roused  to  senseless  wrath, 

and  it  dominated  the  moment,  swept  the  years  and 

all  they  stood  for  aside  like  a  straw. 

Miss  Urdway  in  her  broadcloth  shrank  back 
against  the  rough  planks  of  the  cookshack  wall,  her 
face  gone  white  in  the  shadows  and  sudden,  gripping, 
choking  fear  in  her  throat. 

She  put  up  a  useless  hand, —  a  trembling  hand, 
palm  outAvard  —  and  strove  to  speak, —  once,  twice. 

Then, —  "  Sandrv,''  she  faltered  like  a  craven. 
She  was  whipped,  st     -d,  her  power  gone. 

But  the  wild  thing  died  in  Silet/.  as  it  had  lived, 
on  the  turn  cf  a  moment,  and  she  let  out  a  great 
breath  and  covered  !  r  face  with  her  hands  after  a 
fashion  she  had. 

*'  No,"  she  whispered  in  her  palms,  "  he  kissed  me 
and  I  am  his  woman !  Oh,  I  am  unworthy  !  What 
would  I  have  done?  "  And  she  shuddereti,  as  if  in 
fear. 

She  did  not  go  near  the  man  in  the  office.  Instead 
she  rode  afar  on  Black  Bolt.  Hour  upon  hour  she 
spent  on  the  ridges,  sitting  with  her  knees  clasped  in 
her  arms  and  her  suffering  eyes  sweeping  the  drop- 
ping hills.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she  doubt  Sandry. 
He  had  kissed  her.  That  was  sufficient.  She  was 
his  woman.     With  the  voicing  of  the  fact  that  night 
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m  Kolawmie''  ,sc  it  had  come  to  be  a  part  of  her 
daily  though;  (  )nly  with  it  there  had  come  a 
mighty  yearning  for  perfection.  What  would  Sandry 
have  her  do  or  he?  That  would  she  do  and  be. 
She  had  never  seen  passion  in  him, —  not  even  when 
John  had  uAd  him  of  the  desertion  of  the  men.  He 
had  only  sat  i]uiet  and  still  and  said  admiringly  that 
Hampden  was  a  good  foe. 

So  she  puz/led  over  her  problems  on  the  ridges, 
and  sometimes  she  wondered  what  John  had  meant 
by  his  strange  words  to  her  when  she  had  told  him 
she  loved  Sandry.  He  had  always  been  her  friend. 
She  had  no  cause  to  doubt  him  now.  But  in  her  soul 
there  was  anguish  that  she  could  neither  still  nor  un- 
derstand. 

What  did  Miss  Ordway  mean  ?  Why  had  she  lied 
about  Sandry?  Was  it  possible?  No  —  a  thousand 
times  no.  And  yet,—  what  was  the  way  of  the  out- 
side world?  Was  it  possible  that  he  had,  as  she 
said,  kissed  many? 

A  terrible  passion  rose  in  her  at  this  thought,  and 
she  felt  her  cheeks  burn  hot  with  it,  saw  the  pines 
waver  in  a  blurring  line.  If  another  should  feel  that 
magic  touch  of  his  lips,—  Hereupon  the  girl  would 
spring  up,  unable  to  bear  her  own  imaginings.  To 
Black  Bolt  and  Coosnah  she  took  her  trouble,  faith- 
ful lovers  who  nudged  her  breast  with  a  soft  nose, 
licked  her  hand  and  watched  her  with  wistful  eyes. 

So  the  camp  went  forward.     John  and  his  silent 
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crew  cut  steadily  into  the  timber  at  the  north  and  sent 
the  lo^s  down  to  the  backwater.  I  lere  he  kept  a 
miard,  for  although  there  was  nothing  ot  importance 
that  1  fampden  could  do  since  he  had  played  tor  the 
Dillingworth  contract  and  failed,  stiil  he  could  steal 
the  logs  which  lay  all  too  close  to  the  mill  at  the 
mouth  of  the  slough:  —  and  John  Daily  was  strung 
to  a  higher  pitch  than  he  hatl  ever  been  in  all  his  life- 
long timber  war  with  the  "W'llow  Pines. 

As  soon  as  Sandry  was  able  to  bear  it,  Daily  told 
him  of  the  safe  delivery  of  the  raft,  of  his  trip  home 
In  the  Indians'  sling,  of  his  subsequent  delirium,  and 
at  last  showed  him  the  big  check. 

At  sight  of  the  paper,  sweated  and  creased  from 
po"kct-wear.  and  bearing  its  four  figures,  the  sick 
man's  face  flushed  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  blue 
flame. 

"  We  won,  John,"  he  said,  "  we  all  won, —  you, 
I,  Miss  Ordway  and  —  S'letz." 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  the  last  word  and 
then  he  went  on. 

"  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  us  all  when  I'm  able. 
We're  a  winning  bunch.'* 

As  soon  as  Daily  had  gone.  Poppy  Ordway  leaned 
so  close  that  the  subtle  perfume  of  her  garments  in- 
toxicated him  strangely,  and  said  exultantlv. 

"  And  now  for  Hampden,  Walter, —  I'm  ready  to 

fe '  •  '     "  =  '  =  =    =  =8  =  -"-- 

Sandry  looked  up  at  her  from  his  pillow  and  then 
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out  along  the  spring-tinted  hills,  and  drew  his  brows 
together  in  thought. 

Presently  he  spoke. 

"  You've  been  so  good  to  me, —  I  can't  say  how 
good,  liow  much  you  have  stood  for  to  me  here,  and 
when  I  think  how  you  have  left  your  own  great  "ork 
to  give  \our  splendid  soul  and  talent  to  my  need  I  am 
dumb, —  I  have  no  words.  I  can  only  look  up  at 
you  with  it  in  my  eyes, —  I  can't  even  take  your  hand 
and  kiss  it,"  he  added  whimsically,  "  to  show  you 
how  I  feel  about  it, —  but, —  but. —  if  you  please, 
Miss  Ordway, —  Poppy  my  friend, —  I'd  rather  you'd 
let  Hampden  alone." 

"What?"  cried  Poppy  Ordway  aloud,  while 
all  her  instincts  were  clamouring  for  adjustment. 
*' What  do  you  mean,  Walter  Sandry?  " 

"  Can't  you  see,  you  clever  woman,  that  I  must 
get  Hampden  myself?  That  this  score  must  be  set- 
tled first-hand?  " 

And  Ma  Daily,  coming  softly  along  the  grass  to  the 
door,  heard  the  words. 

"  Knowed  It,"  she  said  with  a  sharp  satisfaction, 
"  he's  a  man  an'  I  knowed  it  from  th'  start." 
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A    III.   AND   A   Tin,  IT 

Sandry  recovered  rapidly.  I  lis  youth  ami  lithe 
strength  were  powerful  aids  and  the  broken  hones 
inside  the  plaster  casts  knitted  busily.  With  his  re- 
turn to  consciousness,  Miss  Ordway  relaxed  her  vigi- 
lance. 

She  gave  up  her  place  without  protest  to  Ma 
Daily  and  began  to  spent!  a  part  of  her  days  in 
the  little  room.  This  had  been  at  Sandry's  urgent 
request. 

'*  See  what  you've  lost  already  In  time  and  strength 
and  energy,"  he  pleaded,  "  please  go  to  your  own 
work." 

On  one  of  the  first  days  of  Ma  Daily's  attendance, 
he  asked  to  see  Siletz,  though  his  voice  was  hesitant, 
troubled  by  the  vague  sense  of  wrong  that  had  come 
with  his  knowledge  of  Poppy  Ordway's  heart  that 
night  at  the  rollway. 

The  general  was  wise  and  she  sent  the  girl  alone. 
Sandry  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  waiting  for  the  light 
step  that  always  reminded  him  of  wild  things  in  the 
tort'sf, —  «:n  slipping,  soft  and  hushed  was  it. 

Presently  he  heard  it  coming  down  the  slope.     It 
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slowed  as  It  ncarcci  the  office  and   for  a  long  time 
st()}5peil  altogether  outside  the  door. 

What  was  she  thinising.  'his  strange  sliin  creature 
of  the  iiioiintains,  waiting  there,  unahle  to  come  in? 
His  heart  leaped  uncontrollubly  and  he  tried  to  force 
it  down  with  memory  of  all  the  incongruous  things  he 
had  e\er  noticeil  in  connection  with  her, —  the  myste- 
rious sign  of  the  Silct/,  the  contrast  between  her  and 
Miss  Ordway,  the  tread  of  her  feet  behind  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  camp,  stopping  when  he  stopped,  the 
con\  incing  suggestion  of  Coosnah  in  the  rear.  What 
was  she?  What  was  the  meaning  of  all  these  things? 
Where  was  the  source  of  her  blood? 

Conflicting  emotions  flushed  his  face  and  he  callecl 
her  softlv. 

"  S'letz." 

She  came  at  his  bidding,  leaning  In  the  door,  her 
eyes  shining  and  shy.  The  rare  smile  curved  the  lips 
above  the  sign. 

"  You  have  come  back,"  she  said. 

"Comeback?" 

"  Yes.  From  the  far  country.  I  prayed, —  Oh, 
how  hard  I  prayed  for  you  to  come  back!  You 
know  where  I  first  saw  you, —  on  the  big  stump  on 
the  ridge?  Well,  there's  where  I  prayed.  It's  so 
close  to  God  that  He  couldn't  help  but  hear.  There 
Isn't  anything  between, —  only  the  little  clouds,  and  I 
waited  fnr  them  to  "'O  by,— 
back/' 
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The  morning  sun  was  bcliind  her  and  it  deepened 
the  httle  shaiiow  over  her  eyes,  added  a  mystery  to 
the  inire  lij^ht  of  joy  that  suffused  her  tace. 

Sandry  felt  his  throat  close  and  his  eye-lids  go  hot 
with  jioutuiing  blood. 

"My  (iodi"  he  whispered  to  himself,  "what 
devil's  trick  did  that  one  kiss  play?  What  have  the 
Fates  in  store  ."'  " 

The  \ague  uneasiness  that  had  been  in  him  tor 
long  turned  suiKlenly  to  misery. 

"  Come  here,  S'letz,"  he  heard  himself  saying, 
though  for  his  life  it  was  not  what  he  wished  to  say, 
and  she  came  and  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
clasping  her  hantls  on  the  sheet  at  his  side.  1  here 
was  nothing  of  the  conscious  avowal  of  Poppy's 
words  in  her  look  and  attitude,  only  the  simple  be- 
trayal of  a  nature  as  open  as  the  day.  Ihe  shining 
light  of  joy  in  her  face,  the  hushed  acknowledgment 
of  (jod's  sparing  of  his  life,  was  all  sufficient.  In  a 
flash  he  heard  the  words  of  Kolawmie's  hall-breed, 

" —  for  S'letz  is  your  woman." 

And  he  knew  they  were  true.  By  every  sign  of 
her  soul  and  body  they  were  true,  as  simply  as  the 
flower  worships  the  sun  all  day.  And  he, —  what  had 
he  meant  when  he  began  the  study  of  her  hybrid  na- 
ture .■*  What  had  he  meant  when  he  lost  his  head  that 
day  in  the  glade  and  kissed  the  Princess  of  a  forgot- 

Not  this, —  never  this!     He  had  but  followed  the 
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promptings  of  j»i-ntlcncss,  rcspotulcd  to  a  pretty  look, 
the  heady  insinuations  nf  Ivmiance. 

'Ihe  sfuiiv  (if  her  had  appealed  to  liini  f.'st  as  ot 
wonilroiis  interest  hecause  of  the  eofHictin^  attri- 
butes of  her  character, —  her  ahnost  pertect  sj-ieech, 
her  nai\f  and  unahasheil  specuhitions  about  ( iod  atul 
the  \v<»rKI,  lier  gentleness  aiul  her  hidden  lire  that  had 
su^^esteil  \auue,  stranj^e  things. 

Anil  now  she  \v:is  his  woman!  And  there  in  the 
little  south  room,  from  whose  open  wiiuiow  he  could 
hear  the  click  of  a  typewriter,  was  the  most  brilliant 
woman  of  his  own  world  whom  he  had  ever  known, 
a  woman  soon  to  be  famous  for  her  great  gift  and 
her  marvellous  beauty, —  and  she,  too,  by  her  open 
word  was  "  his  woman!  " 

Verily  the  young  owner  of  the  Dlllingworth  was  in 
deep  waters  and  his  heart  cried  out  in  aching  protest. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  met  those  of  the 
girl,  dark,  velvet-soft,  with  the  look  of  faithfulness 
that  was  great  as  the  hills  without. 

"  little  S'letz,"  he  said,  though  he  had  meant  to 
use  her  name  alone,  "  Little  S'let7, — " 

But  what  he  would  have  said  was  left  unspoken, 
for  Ma  Daily  creaked  in  the  doorway  with  a  bowl  of 
broth. 

"  Son,"  she  said  firmly,  "  it's  time  you  et.  You're 
doin'  fine, —  bones  settin'  an'  vitality  comin'  back 
amazin'  well,  but  you  got  to  give  'cm  sunictliin'  to 
work  on." 
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S:uuiry  sniilctl. 

'•  My  ^'<)()iliuss.  Ma."  he  saiil  whimsically,  "  if  you 
ilnn't  stop  tilling'  tnc  with  broth  Til  refuse  to  eat  nt 
all.  I  watit  a  sli.e  of  ham  and  ^ome  of  your  iticom- 
pnrahle  rice  inuKiini.^."' 

"  V<iu  want  what  you  jjjet.      Vou  sip  this  all." 

As  .Saiulry  obediently  finished  the  last  ilrop,  the 
general  reached  in  the  capacious  pocl^et  ol  her  dish 
apron. 

"  I  lere."  she  said.  "  see  what  I  found." 

She  held  siiuarely  before  his  eyes  a  little  red  mo- 
rocco note  book,  opened  at  a  pa^e  tar  to  the  back. 

"  Miss  Orilway  dropped  it  as  she  rode  off  on  the 
bay  this  morniii'  an'  1  picked  it  up." 

Without  volition,  Sandry  glanced  at  the  white 
page,  which  held  a  few  neatly  tabulated  notes. 

"  We  ought  not  to  read  it,  Ma,"  he  was  saying, 
"  it  may  be  private, — " 

Then  a  change  came  over  his  features  and  involun- 
tarily he  peered  closer. 

Ma's  keen  old  eyes  were  upon  his  face  and  she  saw 
it  slowly  lose  what  little  colour  returning  life  had 
given  it.  saw  a  look  of  bewilderment,  of  amaze  and 
something  very  like  fear  settle  down  upon  it,  draw- 
ing the  features,  tightening  the  skin. 

He  stared  hard  at  the  few  scant  notes,  then  raised 
dilated  eyes  to  her. 

.\re    you    sure.    Ma,    sufC, 
strangely  altered  voice. 
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"Sure?  Ever  know  mc  to  speak  when  I  wa'n't 
sure,  Son?"  said  the  general  grimly. 

For  though  the  notes  on  the  page  were  so  few  and 
so  meaningless  to  an  outsider  it  was  plain  that  they 
hail  fallen  uniKr  the  one  pair  .  l'  eyes  whose  owner 
they  most  vitally  concerned. 

This  was  what  Walter  Sandry  read. 

"Tuesday  night:  Ruined!  Ruined!  Helpless, 
and  he  does  not  know ! 

"  Wednesday :  Scoundrels  all, —  James  B.  Whitby 
—  Musseldorn  —  Copper  and  Zinc,  Consolidated. 
Legitimate!  My  (iod,  it's  dcnie  legitimately  I 
Within  the  law !  May  such  law  be  damned,  James 
B.  Whitby, —  /  am  the  law  this  night.  .   .  . 

Thursday:     Dad,  old  chap!  " 


When  he  had  finished,  his  weak  hands  trembled  on 
the  sheet  and  there  was  the  look  of  a  cornered  animal 
in  the  bright  blue  eyes  that  sought  the  old  woman's 
pleadingly. 

"  Ma,"  said  Sandry  hoarsely,  "  take  it  back  and 
put  it  where  Miss  Urdway  will  casually  find  it,  and 
don't  say  that  I  saw  it." 

Without  a  word,  Ma  Daily  picked  up  her  bowl, 
put  the  little  red  book  in  her  pocket  and  took  Siletz 
away  to  the  noon  work,  leaving  the  man  for  the  first 
time  aloiie.     Of  a  wide  and  cunning  knowledge  was 
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this  oul  handler  of  men.  She  knew  that  he  would 
think  best  in  solitude. 

"  .Mother,"  said  Siletz  as  they  passed  up  the  path, 
"  she  never  dropped  that." 

"  Course  not.  I  lieil  an'  stole  both,  but  it's  worth 
while.  There's  soniethin'  threatenin'  Sandry,  an' 
though  he's  pretty  weak  to  be  worried,  it's  best  he 
should  know." 

And  in  the  meantime  Poppy  Ordway  was  talking 
to  I  Iam|nlcn  on  the  Sikt/  road.  I  he  man  was  pas- 
sionate, forceful,  a  little  worrieil  by  her  lonjj  absence 
from  their  rides,  and  he  used  e\ery  persuasion  at  his 
command  to  win  her  from  the  Daily  camp. 

"What  for  do  you  want  to  stay  there?"  he 
begged. 

"  Don't  you  know  I  am  writing  a  lumber  stor)?" 

"  Sure.  But  why  can't  you  come  to  th'  Vella 
Pines?" 

"  And  have  the  country  talking?  I  ride  with  you 
too  much  for  that.  I  have  a  reputation  in  the  great 
world  that  I  can't  afford  to  lose  in  the  little  one." 

"  But  they  say  you're  goin'  to  marry  that  da  —  beg 
yer  pardon, —  that  Johnny  Eastern.  That  so?  For 
God's  sake,  girl,  don't  say  It  I  " 

Hampden's  rctl  face  was  pale,  and  she  enjoyed  see- 
ing this  coarse,  bull-like  man  shaken  to  his  founda- 
tions. 

"  And  what  if  iti«i'" 
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"  ril  kill  him!  So  help  me  Heaven,  I'll  get  him 
next  —  I  tcl!  you  I  can't  stand  for  that !  " 

"  Get  him  next  time,"  she  was  saying  swiftly  to 
herself,  "  Oh,  Hampden,  I  fancy  there'll  he  a  lot  of 
getting, —  whether  or  not  Walter  Sandry  wants  me 
to  quit  —  now,  after  all  I've  gone  through  with  you 
to  get  my  line  staked  out!  " 

Aloud  she  said  at  the  same  time,  "No, —  it  isn't 
true."  And  Hampden  caught  her  hand  and  kissed 
it. 

March  crawled  hy  and  April, —  May  came  In  with 
the  feel  and  look  of  summer, —  as  it  does  in  the  west- 
ern hills,  warm  and  hright  and  eternally  sunny. 
Sandry,  sitting  outside  the  office,  wondered  if  it  had 
ever  rained.  His  right  arm  was  as  good  as  new. 
The  left,  carried  in  a  cast  for  eight  weeks,  was  nicely 
knitted,  though  it  lacked  its  former  strength.  He 
was  prone  to  drop  any  heavy  article  he  picked  up. 
It  was  his  leg  that  still  held  him  a  prisoner  at  the 
camp,  kept  him  out  of  the  hills  when  his  whole  soul 
yearned  to  be  out  among  them,  to  breathe  the  high 
sweet  winds  upon  their  crests,  to  climb  in  the  cocl 
shadows  of  the  singing  pines. 

I  Ic  could  use  it  passably,  and  he  would  not  limp, 
but  any  exertion  tired  him  cruelly.  So  he  loafed 
about  the  office,  sat  on  the  east  porch  at  the  cook- 
shack,  and  talked  idly  with  the  three  women,  for 
Poppy  Ordway.  despite  Ma  Daily's  coldness  and 
hints,  and  Silet/.'  silence,  still  stayed  on  at  the  camp. 
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Often  Sandry  watched  her  with  a  puzzled  look  in  his 
eyes  which  all  her  cleverness  had  failed  to  fathom. 

There  was  a  slight  constraint  between  them. 

The  work  of  the  camp  went  on  well.  A  bunch  of 
lumber-jacks  from  Sacramento  had  come  in  during 
April,  and  Sandry  took  them  on.  The  Portland 
Lumber  Co.,  received  the  second  raft,  a  smaller  one, 
by  the  middle  of  May,  and  followed  its  receipt  with 
another  order  that  would  keep  all  hands  and  extra 
help  at  work  until  August. 

The  pressing  mortgage  had  been  lifted  by  that 
first  big  check  and  the  young  owner  felt  his  spirit 
surging  within  him  like  the  growing  year. 

His  only  worry  was  the  fact  that  Hampden  was 
building  track  and  a  log-trail  into  the  strip  between 
camp  and  the  Kast  Belt  from  the  south. 

He  evidently  meant  tc  begin  operations  under 
Sandry's  very  eyes. 

"  Walter,"  asked  Miss  Ordway,  "  how  long  are 
you  going  to  wait  before  letting  me  use  my  lever  to 
pry  Hampden  off?  " 

She  was  eager  for  this.  The  excitement  of  the 
chase,  with  her  quarry  in  sight,  a  net  spread  and  a 
hole  at  its  apex,  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 

She  longed  to  drive  him  in  and  see  the  pot  of  the 
public  land-fraud  game  boil  over, —  with  herself  rid- 
ing high  on  its  bubbles. 

She  had  no  scruple<s  about  Hampden  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  betrayed  him, —  she  longed  to 
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deliver  him  into  Sandry's  hand,  a  gift,  an  obligation, 
a  bond  between  them.  She  was  proud  of  the  work 
she  had  done  in  trapping  the  Yellow  Pines  owner,  but 
greater  far  was  her  joy  in  the  fact  that  she  had  done- 
it  for  Sandry. 

Now  she  watched  him  with  narrowed  eyes.  The 
strange  reticence,  the  embarrassed  reserve  that  had 
fallen  upon  Sandry  of  late  and  for  which  she  could 
not  account,  kept  his  glance  from  hers  as  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Until  I  am  able  to  gc  to  Salem." 

The  woman's  exquisite  cheeks  flamed  a  dull  crim- 
son under  their  rose-leaf  pink, —  the  heavy  hue  of 
anger, —  but  she  only  smiled. 

"  And  I  cannot  help?  "  she  asked  wistfully. 

Sanury  laughed,  constrainedly. 

"  I'll  have  to  get  him  myself,"  he  reiterated,  "  and 
I  can't  fight  him  with  my  fists, —  though,  by  Heaven, 
I'd  like  to!" 

At  that  moment  Siletz  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  house  with  the  bob-cat  kitten,  a  pretty,  big-eyed, 
fluffy  thing,  perched  on  her  shoulder,  and  Sandry's 
eyes  went  to  her  as  helplessly  as  the  needle  to  the 
north  and  in  them  came  instantly  an  expression  of 
wistful  sadness. 

That  look  sent  a  cold  chill  to  the  passionate  heart 
of  Poppy  Ordway  and  in  a  flash  she  made  a  de- 
cision. The  danger  in  Siletz  was  drawing  near,  she 
knew,  though  Sandry  himself  was  unaware  of  it. 
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"  So  it's  going  to  be  a  fight?  "  she  thought,  while 
a  sick  rage  hurried  her  breath,  "all  right!  I  guess 
ril  have  to  use  all  my  power." 

"  Walter,"  she  said  suddenly,  "  I'm  going  East  to- 
morrow." 

Instantly  he  turned  upon  her,  searching  her  face 
with  startled  eyes,  and  though  Miss  Ordway  was 
smiling  sweetly  at  the  girl  and  the  bob-cat  kitten,  she 
knew  that  his  face  was  going  grey. 

*'Yes?"  he  asked  unsteadily.  The  tone  pierced 
her  heart  with  a  pain  that  stung  but  she  put  it  reso- 
lutely aside.  She  had  determined  to  have  this  man 
by  fair  means  or  foul  and  she  knew  that  in  the  future 
she  would  repay  him  for  any  pain  she  might  cause  in 
the  process  of  winning  him. 

*'  Yes,''  she  answered  quietly,  "  but  I'm  coming 
back.     I  want  tc  see  my  publishers." 
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In  the  soberly  correct  offices  of  one  of  New  York's 
most  solid  and  reputable  law  firms  two  persons  sat 
talking.  Outside,  a  cheery  sun  of  early  summer 
slapped  folks  on  the  back  and  put  life  into  their  steps. 
It  poured  extravagantly  into  the  wi;;dows  of  these 
particular  offices,  high  up  in  a  million-dollar  sky- 
scraper, where  armies  of  clerks  and  stenographers  in 
the  outer  offices  reflected  the  gilt  and  solidity  of 
"  Farnsworth  &  Mcathcote,  Attorneys  At  Law  "  on 
the  plate  glass  doors. 

It  fell  softly  and  brilliantly  on  the  two  safe  shut 
in  by  the  plate  glass  and  copper  of  the  private  sanc- 
tum, and  its  revelation  in  one  instance  was  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

In  the  full  effulgence  of  the  golden  light  the  hon- 
est roses  in  the  cheeks  of  Miss  Poppy  Ordway 
bloomed  gloriously,  the  gold  of  her  elaborately  curled 
and  puffed  hair  shone  without  shame  in  its  own  right, 
the  blue  of  her  eyes  was  clear  as  a  southern  sea. 
Her  raiment  whispered  silkily  when  she  moved  her 
splendid  shoulders  a  bit  more  comfortably  against 
the    mahogany    chair-back,    the    long   white    plume 
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trembling  on  her  satin  sleeve  bespoke  an   elective 
price. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Farnsworth,"  she  was  saying,  as 
if  some  preliminary  part  of  the  conversation  had  been 
satisfactorily  dealt  with,  "  can  you  give  me  the  full 
particulars  of  that  mysterious  robbery?  " 

The  eminent  lawyer's  quiet  eyes  were  taking  pleas- 
urable note  of  the  woman's  beauty,  quite  aside  from, 
and  not  in  the  least  interfering  with,  the  concise  hand- 
ling of  the  discussion  in  hand. 

"  As  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  estate  of  James 
B.  Whitby,  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  do  so,"  he  stated 
gravely. 

"  Then,"  said  Poppy  Ordway,  opening  an  ornate 
hand-bag  of  figured,  pale  blue  satin  and  taking  there- 
from a  little  red  morocco  note-book  which  she 
opened  at  a  page  far  to  the  back,  "  let  us  proceed." 

Mr.  Farnsworth  turned  to  the  mahogany  desk  at 
his  elbow,  ran  swiftly  through  a  box  of  index  cards, 
opened  a  drawer  and  spread  out  before  him  a  set  of 
papers. 

"  '  Pirst,  Standard  Copper  &  Zinc,  Co.,  Consoli- 
dated,' "  he  read  without  preface,  "  One  of  the  most 
conservative  and  entirely  solvent  concerns  in  the 
country.  Under  the  control  and  in  the  hands  of 
Whitby,  Ilalstcad,  Wllhcrspoon  &  Haste. 

Suspected  of  crooked  methods.  Twice  in- 
volved in  suits  at  law,  charged  with  rate  and  rebate 
swindles. 
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Second, —  On  the  night  of  June  i8,  1899, 
President  Whitby  had  in  his  possession,  for  what 
reason  has  never  been  made  known,  at  his  bachelor 
apartments  at  Whitby  Place,  Aredale,  $502,000  in 
banknotes  of  high  denominations.  He  had  sent 
away  his  man  for  the  night  and  was  entirely  alone. 

"  '  Third, —  He  was  found  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  in  his  library,  sitting  before  a  table,  several 
hours  dead.  Under  his  hand  lay  an  unfinished  let- 
ter.    This  letter  follows,  verbatim. 


"  '  "  Aredale  Place, 
a  i  a  -^^^y  York  City,  New  York, 
•""June  18,   1899. 

"  '  "  I,  James  B.  Whitby,  President  of  the  Stand- 
ard Copper  and  Zinc  Company,  Consolidated,  having 
just  passed  through  the  most  remarkable  night  of  my 
life,  sit  down  to  write  what  I  believe  will  be  my  last 
word  on  earth. 

"  '  "  The  telephone  wires  have  been  cut,  my  man  is 
away  for  the  night,  and  I  am  entirely  alone  in  the  grip 
of  one  of  my  recurrent  attacks  of  heart  trouble,  in- 
duced by  the  anger  and  excitement  which  J.  have  suf- 
fered and  still  suffer.  My  knees  refuse  to  support 
my  body,  but  my  brain  is  abnormally  clear.  I 
brought  out  last  evening  from  business  $502,000,  for 
reasons  known  to  myself, —  all  of  it  in  bills  of  high 
denomination. 

"  '  "  At  one  o'clock  this  night  as  I  sat  busy  here 
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in  my  library,    I   heard   a   tap  on   one  of  the   long 
French  windows  opening  on  the  south  gallery. 

"  '  "  I  looked  up  to  face  a  pistol  behind  the  pane, 
held  by  a  man,  a  young  man  who  was  unmasked.  As 
I  sat,  fascinated,  he  deliberately  smashed  in  the  pane 
with  a  small  stone  or  stick,  pushed  the  fragments  in- 
ward and  entered.  I  reached  instantly  for  the  tele- 
phone at  my  elbow  but  it  was  lifeless. 

''  '  "  '  You  may  as  well  be  patient,'  he  said  quietly, 
'  for  I  intend  having  a  talk  with  you.' 

"  '  "  Then  followed  what  sufficed  to  heat  me  into 
the  greatest  rage  of  my  life, —  an  accusation  of  my- 
self, my  methods  and  my  firm,  the  statistical  coldness 
of  which  was  the  acme  of  studied  insolence.  He  was 
a  young  man,  almost  a  boy,  just  home  from  a  year  in 
Europe  after  college,  and,  I  may  say,  a  lunatic  in  his 
stilted,  grandiloquent,  boyish  Quixotism. 

"  '  "  He  had,  it  appears,  found  his  father  a  bank- 
rupt, through  unwise  speculations  of  a  partner,  and 
tracing  some  transactions  to  me,  laid  it  all  at  my 
door.  Young  ass!  At  my  door!  Ha!  Hal 
Rolled  upon  my  shoulders  the  failures  of  a  senile  old 
fool  who  was,  years  ago,  unfit  for  the  seas  of  specu- 
lation I  And,  with  this  stilted  bravado  and  the  lever 
of  poetic  justice,  he  demanded  the  money  I  had  in 
my  possession, —  at  the  point  of  the  pistol ! 

Shaking  with  rage  I  obeyed,  and  threatened 
to  expose  him  by  daylight.  He  coolly  told  me  I 
would  not  dare  because  of  proofs,  in  his  hands,  which 
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would  states-p)rison  me,  and  which  proofs  I  posi- 
tively know  do  not  exist."  '  " 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Farnsworth,  looking  up 
from  the  page,  "  there  is  a  hlur,  an  erasure  of 
some  short  word.  To  go  on, — '  7  he  affair,  I  be- 
lieve at  this  writing  will  cost  me  my  life,  so  vitally  did 
it  stir  my  anger,  and  here  and  now  before  my  strength 
fails,  let  me  commend  him  to  the  fullest  limit  of  the 
law  for  punishment.  He  is  as  truly  my  murderer  as 
if  he  had  fired  his  gun,  to  this  I  swear,  and  his  name 
is, — '  There,"  finished  the  attorney,  "  the  letter 
ended,  signed  only  by  the  hand  of  Death,  leaving  the 
greatest  mystery  of  the  times.  There  was  no  trace 
of  the  young  man  with  the  pistol. 

**  There  has  been  found  no  trace  of  the  immense 
bundle  of  banknotes,  as  there  could  be  found  no 
record  of  their  numbers  nor  any  word  of  where  Mr. 
Whitby  got  them.  There  has  been  found  nothing, 
as  all  the  world  knows.  The  estate  has  employed 
the  best  detective  talent  of  the  country  to  no  avail. 
There  are  no  true  clues,  opinions,  or  theories.  All 
are  false  when  applied." 

With  lightning  rapidity  Miss  Ordway  had  been 
following  the  attorney's  reading  in  shorthand  in  the 
red  notebook. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  said  with  a  breath  of  satisfaction, 
"that  is  excellent!  Excellent, —  and  it  closes  the 
first  matter  of  which  I  spckc.     Now  for  the  second." 

She  smiled  into  Mr.  Farnsworth's  eyes  in  her  own 
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bewitching  manner  as  she  told  the  small  lie,  for  there 
were  no  two  matters  upon  which  she  had  sought  in- 
telligence, but  one  only  and  that  of  so  gigantic  and 
uncertain  a  nature  that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  hand- 
ling dynamite  which  might  explode  any  moment. 

However  the  air  of  finality  with  which  she  folded 
the  notebook  and  thereby  seemed  to  dismiss  the 
great  Whitby  mystery  deceived  that  shrewd  and  far- 
seeing  man,  F'arnsworth  himself. 

He  saw  no  connection  between  her  two  sets  of 
questions  when  she,  seeming  to  turn  the  trend  of  her 
own  mind  into  an  entirely  different  channel,  put  her 
next  query. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Farnsworth,"  she  said  briskly, 
"what  do  you  know  of  the   name  '  Sandry '?  " 

The  lawyer  was  folding  up  his  papers  and  putting 
them  carefully  away  in  the  drawer. 

"Sandry?  Why,— not  very  much,  Miss  Ord- 
way.  Simply  that  there  is  a  firm  by  the  name  of 
Sandry  &  Musseldorn  which  deals  'n  fancy  horses 
and  racing  stock.  They  have  magnificent  breeding 
farms  in  New  Jersey  and  are  rated  as  rather  more 
than  financially  solid.  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry.  the 
senior  partner,  is  an  old  man,  of  very  fine  presence, 
an  invalid  since  three  years  ago,— tied  to  a  wheel 
chair  in  his  mansion  on  Riverside  Drive.  Mussel- 
dorn, a  clever  man,  extremely  capable  and  pleasant." 

"  And  is  that  all?  Has  this  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry 
any  family?  " 
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"  Why,  let  me  see, —  yes,  I  believe  there  is  a  son, 
one  son.     The  mother  is  dead." 
"  And  where  is  this  son?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  He  has  been  in  Europe,  I  b  - 
lieve,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  he  returned  some 
time  ago." 

"  U'm,"  Miss  Ordway  was  saying  to  herself,  " —  a 
year  in  Europe,  after  college." 

Twenty  minutes  later  the  eminent  lawyer  walked 
with  her  out  through  offices  humming  with  the  vel- 
vet purr  of  work  in  its  most  aristocratic  guise,  ex- 
changing pleasant  speech  —  another  instance  of  the 
power  of  this  woman's  beauty  and  personality,  for 
Farnsworth,  of  Farnsworth  &  Heathcote,  counted 
his  time, —  and  his  words  —  in  money. 

The  sun  shone  splendidly  on  her  pale  whispering 
broadcloth  and  satin,  on  the  resplendent  gold  of  her 
hair,  the  roses  of  her  cheeks.  The  smile  of  her  red 
lips  was  like  pomegranates  shining  by  Jordan. 

He  even  went  down  with  her  in  the  elevator  and 
across  the  curb,  where  her  runabout  waited,  linger- 
ing until  she  had  stepped  in,  put  her  own  hands  to 
the  wheel  and  turned  slowly  away  into  the  hurrying 
crush. 

As  she  threaded  among  the  teeming  traffic,  Poppy 
Ordway  was  saying  to  herself,  "  Wilton  Sandry, 
financially  solid.  James  B.  Whitby  robbed  by  a  man, 
—  a  young  man  just  home  from  a  year  in  Europe, 
after  college,  whose  father  he  had  found  bankrupt 
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by  unwise  speculations  of  a  partner  and  the  said 
James  B.  Whitby.  And  Walter  Sandry  in  the  Ore- 
gon hills  mutters  of  '  RuineG !  Ruined!  And  he 
does  not  know!'  'Legitimate!  It  is  done  legiti- 
mately!' and  'I  am  the  law  this  night,  James  B. 
Whitby ! '  Ah,  me  1  Walter,—  Walter,—  heart  of 
my  heart,  fire  of  my  blood, —  you're  the  man  wth  the 
pistol!  But  you  had  a  great  incentive,  oh,  a  great 
incentive  1     Now  what  could  it  have  been  ?  " 
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SUNSHINI.    .\M>    SNOW 

"  A  LADY  to  sec  you,  sir!  " 

There  was  a  note  of  disapproval  in  Higgins'  voice 
as  he  made  the  announcement  from  the  doorway  at 
the  far  side  of  the  room.  Higgins'  manner  varied 
and  was  a  correct  barometer  to  the  exquisite  shad- 
ings  which  ht  put  upon  all  matters  of  import.  ^ 

If  he  had  the  task  of  bringing  word  of  Mr.  Walter 
in  the  somewhat  battered  letters  with  the  strange 
post-mark,  he  came  in  with  alacrity,  crossed  the  pleas- 
ant room  and  handed  it  with  a  flourish  to  the  old  man 
by  the  window.     If  it  was  Dr.  Gentry,  smiling,  be- 
nign and  carrying  with  him  hope  like  a  sweet  wmd 
from  a  farm  meadow,  he  advanced  nearly  to  the 
big  wheeled  chair  and  delivered  his  news  with  the 
intimacy  of  old  acquaintance.     If  it  was  some  visitor, 
rare  in  these  days,  from  the  businesr  world  of  out-of- 
doors,  he  grudgingly  stepped  in  a  little  way  as  if  the 
matter  was  of  small  moment. 

But  a  Woman! 

Higgins  remained  on  the  sill,  stiff  with  outraged 
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"What?     A  lady,  Higgins?" 
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The  large  frame  of  the  old  man  in  the  wheel 
chair  turned  slowly  from  the  waist  up  ami  faced  the 
servant. 

There  was  in  the  fine  face,  seamed  and  lined  by 
that  tracery  of  life  which  lca\es  a  pleasant  pattern, 
a  certain  wistful  cafj:ernc8s. 

*'  Is  it  Mrs.  Coicord.— or  perhaps  .Mrs.  Willing- 
ton  —  .Anient?  " 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  HlKKins  noncommittally,  "  I  think 
she's  some  .>ort  of  a  charity  a^ent." 

The  eagerness  faded  a  bit.  liiere  still  remained 
the  wistfulness. 

"Show  her  up  at  once,  Higgins." 
With  the  habitual  impelling  of  gallantry  that  was 
simple  and  real  to  do  something  to  honour  the  com- 
ing guest,  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry  began  gathering  up 
the  pages  of  the  morning  paper,  folding  them  neatly 
and  stowing  them  away  in  the  wicker  shelves  which 
otood  always  near  his  chair. 

He  put  up  white  hands,  blue  veined  and  aristo- 
cratic, strongly  moulded  and  indicative  of  character, 
and  smoothed  the  snow  white  hair  falling  with  a 
gentle  dignity  to  his  spotless  collar. 

He  was  of  a  piece  with  the  exquisite  room,  this 
fine  old  man,  stricken  and  helpless  in  the  midst  of 
his  autumn  years,  when  he  should  have  been  enjoy- 
ing the  full  fruits  of  an  active  life.  The  browns 
and  duns  of  polished  woods  and  velvet  hangings 
rormeu   but  a   ni.   l;uv.-.o' •■-='•-■    > -c-'^;- 
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gracious  beauty  of  marbles  and  paintings  seemed  to 
reflect  the  benignant  goodness  of  his  countenance. 

Of  Kite  he  had  grown  more  and  more  a  thing  of 
this  room,  as  those  of  the  hurrying  world  outside 
came  more  and  more  to  go  by,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
world  when  one  is  not  of  it  in  all  its  fulness. 

"  It  is  natural,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  watched 
from  the  wide  windows,  "  natural.  They  are  not 
unkind,  my  old-time  friends,  only  forgetful." 

So  did  the  charity  that  was  in  him  clothe  his 
thoughts. 

So  did  he  come  to  be  grateful  for  even  a  woman 
*'  charity-agent,"  who  came  into  the  quiet  of  the 
great,  pleasant  room. 

He  was  reading  a  magazine,  wrong-side-to,  whe 
there  was  a  step  at  the  door,  a  whisper  of  silken 
draperies,  a  little  seeming  of  crisp  airs,  wafting  in 
a  fresh  voice,  and  she  entered,  a  smiling  vision  of 
gold  and  blue  and  rich  red  lips. 

She  swept  across  to  the  big  chair  and  held  out  a 
hand  in  a  long  corn-yellow  glove. 

"  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry?"  asked  Miss  Poppy  Ord- 
way  in  her  best  manner. 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  and  his  blue  eyes  lit 
up  with  the  pleasure  of  her  youth  and  beauty. 

"  Higgins,"  he  called,  "  a  chair.  No,  no, —  not 
that,"  as  the  servant  laid  hold  of  a  great  black-leather 
cave  in  tight-lipped  grimness,  "  not  that,  but  the 
little  gilt  Parisienne  by  the  writing  desk.     There."' 
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He  smiled  as  the  graceful  tigure  settled  itself 
softly,  all  trim  in  pale  blue  velvet,  against  the  vanity 
of  golden  scrolls. 

"  There,"  he  said  again,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a 
connoisseur.  The  word  with  its  inflection  was  a  com- 
pliment as  delicate  as  old  china. 

The  woman  smiled  back.  She  had  sensed  the 
pleasure  behind  the  word,  the  wistfulness  m  the 
gentle  face,  the  antagonism  of  Higgins  and  the  im- 
plied wealth  of  environment,  for  she  was  abnormally 

quick. 

She  had  time  for  a  fleeting  thought  of  glory  m 
the  contrast  of  her  own  life  and  this  one,  before  she 

spoke.  .  . 

"  You  will  pardon  this  high-handed  Invasion,  Mr. 
Sandry?  "  she  said.     "  Indeed  you  must  before  we 

can  visit  at  all." 

"  Pardon?     My  dear  young  lady  I     Rather  I  am 
filled  with  gratitude  that  the  winter  morning  of  the 
South  has  stepped  into  my  bleakness.     I  am  most 
earnestly  glad  to  see  you." 
"  Ah,  now  we  can  talk!  " 

She  opened  her  white  furs  at  the  throat  a  little, 
laying  them  back  on  her  shoulders.  Her  small  blue 
hat,  pale  and  shiny,  pressed  her  hair  down  on  her 
forehead  bew'  .ningly. 

"I  am  M.ss  Halliday,"  she  said  easily,  "Alma 
Halliday.  You  perhaps  know  my  father, —  Bernard 
Halliday,  of  Halliday  and  Griffon?  " 
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She  looked  at  him  expectantly. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  slowly,  apologetically, 
striving  to  think. 

"Halliday?"  he  repeated,  "  Halliduy?  1  am 
sorry,  hut  I  don't  recall, — " 

"  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  matter.  Only  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  you.  But  I  must  go  by  my  own  self 
here.  It  is  about  the  Home  for  Tubercular  Chil- 
dren,—  my  pet  charity.  I  know  I  haven't  come  to 
the  wrong  place." 

The  look  and  the  smile  were  artistic  as  she  drew 
from  her  muff  a  small  rolled  pamphlet.  In  twenty 
minutes  she  was  touching  shoulders  with  the  invalid, 
and  they  were  poring  over  statistics,  illustrations  and 
pitiful  little  photographs  that  would  have  wrung 
any  heart. 

In  forty  she  leaned  back  in  the  golden  chair  from 
Paris  and  slipped  the  pamphlet  back  i.-.to  the  white 
muff,  while  Mr.  Sandry  called  for  Higgins,  pen  and 
checkbook. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Sandry!  I  can't  thank  you  enough! 
That  makes  the  fourth  hundred  this  week  for  me.  I 
could  have  had  ever  so  much  more,  but  I  limit  the 
donations  to  one  hundred  dollars  from  each  patron. 
I  will  have  one  whole  room  to  my  credit  in  the 
Home.  Think  of  it!  Think  how  many  little  ones 
may  have  a  new  start  in  life  because  of  that  one 
room  !  Doesn't  it  seem,  as  if  such  things  are  the 
logical  reason  why  we  are  given  money?     It  is  the 
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lever  of  all  accomplishment.  I  love  it,  simply 
love  it!" 

She  smiled  with  the  airy  innocence  of  a  whimsical 
and  petted  child. 

The  benign  old  face  of  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry  was 
beaming  with  pleasure. 

Here  was  the  sentiment  of  a  pure  and  generous 
heart  outspoken  with  a  child's  naivete  and  it  accorded 
so  perfectly  with  his  own  life-long  attitude  toward 
the  world  of  his  fellow  men. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure, 
—  great  pleasure  indeed, —  to  get  a  glimpse  into  such 
a  soul  as  you  have  shown  me  this  day.  The  love 
of  money  for  such  a  reason  is  a  noble  attribute. 
Would  there  were  more  of  your  type  of  woman  in 
the  land." 

"  Would  there  were  more  money,"  said  Miss 
Poppy  Ordway  with  a  double  meaning. 

"  Do  you  know,  speaking  of  money,  that  in  ever 
so  many  places  I  have  heard  rumours  of  loss  and 
coming  panic?  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
them, —  the  panic  fears,   I  mean?" 

She  was  leaning  back  in  the  Parisian  chair,  play- 
ing idly  with  a  white  cord  on  her  muff  and  she  was 
oddly  incongruous  with  the  serious  question. —  very 
cleverly  suggestive  of  the  spoiled  daughter  of  riches 
dabbling  vaguely  in  the  floating  rumours  that  always 
seethe  over  the  world  of  finance. 

*'  Not  a  shadow  of  truth.     Unance  is  as  safely 
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solid  as  It  ever  was.  Such  rumours  are  always  more 
or  less  in  evidence,  sent  adrift  by  those  who  have 
made  unwise  speculations,  the  malcontents,  the  losers 
who  are  themselves  at  fault  in  judgment  and  cannot 
see  where  the  trouble  lies.  These  are  always  ready 
to  cry  trouble  and  mysterious  influences  in  the  busi- 
ness currents.  We  who  have  builded  carefully  and 
are  safe  have  no  such  fears." 

He  smiled  with  the  simple  ^ride  of  security  and 
consciousness  of  a  life's  work  well  done. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  have  worried 
greatly  thinking  of  Pzpah.  If  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  him,—  His  one  desire  is  to  leave  me  well 
provided  for.  I  think  that  must  'e  a  father's 
greatest  pride,—  the  leaving  of  his  children  well  set 
out  on  life's  road,— don't  you?     Or  have  you  any 

children?" 

The  look  of  her  sea-blue  eyes  was  very  ardess. 
They  stirred  the  kindly  old  heart  of  the  aged  man 
with  eager  warmth  and  she  had  hit  on  his  tenderest 

chord. 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Miss  Halliday.  A  son,—  the 
best  boy  in  all  the  world  and,  if  I  do  say  it,  I  say 
:t  in  all  modesty,  he  is  fit  metal  to  cut  out  his  own 
way.  Why,  even  now  he  is  started  in  a  gigantic  en- 
terprise out  West,  alone,  depending  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, going  right  at  it  like  a  born  winner." 

n  Hq-^  nice !  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
is  starting  at  the  bottom, —  without  help?  " 
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"  No.  Oh,  no !  Of  course,  I  set  him  up, —  gave 
him  the  money  to  buy  up  a  timber  company  that  was 
a  snap, —  a  concern  pressed  to  the  wall  and  in  serious 
straits  by  poo*-  management.  He  is  well  started  in 
a  big  business  that  has  taxed  older  heads  than  his, 
but  I  look  to  see  him  come  out  with  colours  fly- 

ing." 

Mr.  Wilton  Sandry  smiled  with  pardonable  pride. 

"A  timber  company!  A  whole  company!  My 
gracious,  what  a  lot  of  money  such  a  purchase  would 
take  I  Enough  to  start  a  dozen  Homes  for  chil- 
dren !  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  big  transaction  and  I  directed  my 
partner  to  deliver  to  the  boy  quite  a  small  fortune. 
But,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  father's  pride  to  set  his  chil- 
dren out  well  on  the  road  of  life,  and  I  had  rather 
see  him  under  way  before  I  die  than  trust  to  luck 
afterward.  His  letters  are  most  wonderful  —  I  en- 
joy his  description  of  that  Coast  country  with  its 
peculiar  jumble  of  seasons,  his  quaint  pickings-up  of 
whimsical  colour  )f  the  camp  and  the  people." 

"Oh,  I  shouM  think  you  would!  I  have  always 
wished  Papah  would  go  West  for  a  trip.  Western 
stories  always  appeal  to  me.  Would, —  could  you 
tell  me  some  of  the  things  he  says, —  would  it  tire 
you?     I'd  so  love  it." 

"  Tire  me?  I  never  tire  of  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  my  son." 

There  was  a  fine  suggestion  in  the  words,  a  whole 
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misty,  fairy  coloured  panorama  of  the  love  of  these 

two. 

"  I   will  read  you   from  his  latest  latter.     Hig- 

gms! 

"How  lovely!"  cried  the  pale  blue  vision,  with 

every  p.ppearance  of  eager  delight. 

When  Higgins,  stiff  to  the  point  of  crackling, 
brought  after  many  obvious  mistakes  the  latest  letter 
from  Walter  Sandry,  handed  the  silver  mounted  case 
containing  a  pince-nez  to  his  master  and  withdrew, 
she  settled  herself  and  opened  the  book  of  that 
wonderful  memory  of  hers  at  a  blank  new  page. 

The  cold  bright  morning  sped  so  swiftly  that  be- 
fore Mr.  Sandry  had  read  half  what  he  had  intended 
from  that  and  other  letters  Higgins  marched  in  mak- 
ing offensive  display  of  a  tray  of  luncheon. 

"  Oh,  how  unpardonable  of  me !  "  cried  the  girl 
ruefully,  "  here  I  have  kept  you  talking  and  reading 
and  dallying  with  me  the  whole  of  the  morning,  and 
you  not  strong!     I  cannot  forgive  myself!" 

She  hastily  gathered  her  furs  and  made  to  depart 
with  the  pretty  fuss  and  bustle  of  the  trained  woman 

of  society. 

Mr.  Sandry  begged  her  to  share  his  luncheon,  as- 
suring her  in  all  earnestness  thit  not  in  many  weary 
months  had  he  spent  so  pleasant,  no,  so  truly  happy 
a  period  of  time,  but  she  was  obdurate,  for  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  induced  Miss  Poppy  Ordway 
to  break  the  bread  of  this  man.     Her  peculiar  code, 
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made  for  herself  and  entirely  original,  forbade  It. 

With  the  prettiest  thanks  for  the  check  and  her 
most  engaging  and  brilliant  smile  she  shook  hands 
warmly  and  shimmered  away  in  Higgins'  wake. 
And  all  the  way  down  town  in  the  runabout  she  was 
going  over  the  things  she  had  learned  of  Walter  San- 
dry, —  his  impetuous,  loving  nature,  his  honour,  his 
simple,  primal  outlook  on  life,  his  line  integrity. 

"  My  heavens!  "  she  whispered  in  a  certain  awe, 
"  it  must  have  been  a  mighty  incentive!  " 

Then,  out  of  the  mass  of  memories  of  those  sim- 
ple, soul-explaining  letters  to  his  father, —  headings, 
descriptions,  closings,  words  of  the  work,  the  men, 
the  camp,  even  a  slight,  admiring  allusion  to  her- 
self, another  to  Siletz  which  bore  a  wistful  longing 
that  maddened  her,  she  picked  suddenly  with  a  flash 
of  genius,  the  slender  thread  of  a  filial  devotion  so 
rare  and  touching,  so  achingly  tender  as  to  be  unique. 

"  There !  "  she  cried  aloud,  "  there  it  is  1  That,  I 
believe,  induced  him  to  commit  a  crime !  " 

The  check,  written  in  a  fine,  firm  hand,  she  tore 
into  bits  and  scattered  on  the  asphalt. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE   RIGHT   LAW 

Once  again  Poppy  Ordway  was  back  at  Daily's, 
The  time  consumed  by  her  flying  cross-continent  trip 
had  torn  her  heart  asunder  with   fears  and  impa- 
tience.    She  justly  feared  Siletz  if  Sandry  ever  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  he  was  half  in  love  with  her. 
This  was  a  crucial  time  when  the  man,  weak  and 
receptive,  filled  with  the  happy,  wine-like  glow  of 
returning  health,  might  wake  in  all  his  being  at  a 
touch  of  a  hand,  a  smile,  and  it  was  an  even  chance 
which  woman  did  the  awakening.     Half  in  love  with 
both  as  she  knew  him  to  be,  either  at  the  right  mo- 
ment might  work  the  magic  change. 

Seemingly  nothing  had  happened  in  her  absence. 
Sandry  was  a  little  stronger,  a  bit  more  impatient  to 
be  at  the  work,  able  to  go  about  the  camp  and  the 
tilted  meadow.  He  was  pale  still,  and  to  her  pas- 
sionate eyes  more  to  be  desired  than  ever.  She 
r  Jiiced  quickly  how  wistfully  tender  was  the  face  of 
Silt-'tz,  and  how  the  girl  stayed  apart  from  Sandry  in 
a  certain  difllidence.  This  was  balm  to  her  fears  and 
her  anxiety.  It  proved  that  Sandr>'  had  not,  as 
yet,  awakened. 
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She  went  back  to  her  work  with  renewed  vigour. 
She  was  happier  here  in  this  wild  country  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  her  life,  filled  with  the  excitement 
of  Fame  that  lured  and  Love  that  beckoned,  and,  so 
she  believed,  able  to  capture  both. 

She  set  herself  to  win  Sandry  with  more  skill  and 
cleverness  than  ever,  calling  upon  all  her  store  of 
blandishments,  and  it  was  mighty,  for  every  art  of 
love  known  to  a  designing  woman.  Upon  the  owner 
of  the  Dillingworth  it  had  a  strange  effect.  To 
save  his  life,  he  could  not  forget  the  white  page  of 
the  little  red  morocco  notebook,  and  he  was  like  a 
man  in  some  mortal  danger,  alert,  listening, —  and 
yet  he  could  not  reconcile  the  glorious  woman  who 
openly  showed  him  the  depths  of  a  riotous  heart, 
burning  with  passionate  love,  with  those  vague  notes. 
Vague  notes  that  stirred  him  to  the  last  fibre,  set  the 
bells  of  despair  tolling  in  his  soul! 

They  spent  long  hours  in  the  sun  on  the  east 
porch  talking  of  a  thousand  things  and  the  dual  war 
went  on, —  suspicion,  fear,  uneasiness  battling  against 
the  woman's  divine  gentleness,  the  blue  fire  of  her 
sensuous,  sleepy  eyes  that,  despite  himself,  thrilled 
the  man  to  his  foundations. 

So  Poppy  Ordway  sought  to  win  legitimately,  un- 
conscious of  the  fact  that  one  enemy  had  "  lied  an' 
stole  both  "  to  show  Sandry  her  hidden  hand. 
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that  was  her  reserve  force, —  she  wished  with  all 
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her  unscrupulous  soul  to  win  him  with  her  ex^iuislte 

woman's  body. 

And  to  that  end  she  used  all  the  power  of  her 
beauty.  Without  doubt  Sandry,  half  bound  as  he 
felt  himself  to  be  by  her  open  avowal,  would  have 
yielded  to  it  entirely,  could  he  have  laid  the  spectre 
of  the*  notebook. 

Then  one  day  an  incident  took  place  that  caused 
^--r  to  see  that  she  must  let  him  feel  the  steel  be- 
neath the  velvet. 

As  usual,  she  sat  in  the  golden  afternoon  on  the 
east  porch,  her  work  for  the  day  being  over,  and 
Sandry  lounged  on  the  lowest  step,  his  elbow  on  the 
floor  and  his  hat  pulled  low  over  his  eyes,  gazing 
down  the  valley. 

Ma  Daily,  ever  watchful,  her  good  heart  filled 
with  anger  and  suspicion,  creaked  restlessly  about 

within  earshot. 

The  blue  sky,  high-arched  and  clean  swept  by  great 
winds,  brooded  over  the  green  world  with  Ineffable 
peace.     The  toots  of  the  donkeys  carried  down  in 
the  stillness,  sharp  and  shrill.     Presently,  into  the 
peace  of  the  silence  there  came  a  sound,  a  rhythmic 
sound,  at  first  far  off,  then  coming  nearer,  the  rolling 
thunder  of  a  big  horse  in  full  flight,  and  up  from  the 
lower  rollway  came  Black  Bolt,  like  the  thing  for 
which  he  was  named,  shooting  gloriously  through  the 
summer  sunlight,  gleaming,  dark,  splendid.     As  if 
she  were  a  part  of  him,  Siletz  rode,  swaying  with 
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her  loose  motion  that  al  vays  suggested  the  very 
drunkenness  of  speed.  Her  long  braids  lay  along 
her  breast,  not  c\cn  swinj^ing  at  the  ends,  so  per- 
fectly did  she  rise  and  fall  with  the  horse's  leaps. 
The  reins  lay  loose  upon  his  neck,  one  side  hanging 
in  a  wide  loop  that  flared  with  every  jump.  Her 
right  hand  swung  free  with  that  ceaseless  motion, 
as  if  she  beat  time,  unconsciously,  to  music, —  as 
indeed  she  did,  the  music  of  the  pounding  hoofs. 
In  her  other  arm  she  held  a  great  bunch  of  wild 
bleeding-hearts,  their  brilliant  crimson  splashing 
gorgeously  along  her  olive  throat  where  the  blue 
shirt  lay  open  a  bit.  Stra:.^ht  up  the  valley  they 
came,  running  low  to  earth,  stretched  out, —  a  sight 
to  stir  the  blood!  Coosnah  was  a  long  flat  streak 
behind  in  his  effor*:  to  keep  up.  With  a  slight  pres- 
sure of  knee  and  hee^  the  girl  sent  the  great  black 
horse  directly  at  the  steps  of  the  porch.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  must  crai  i  into  them,  flounder  up  on  the 
porch  itself! 

As  he  came  on  Miss  Ordway  sprang  up  with  a 
little  scream,  overturning  her  chair.  But  Sandry  sat 
unflinching  on  the  lowest  step,  smiling. 

Within  three  feet  of  him  Black  Bolt  lowered  his 
head,  set  his  feet  and  came  to  a  splendid  stop. 

Siletz  leaned  forward  and  dropped  her  burden  in 
Sandry's  lap,  showering  him  with  the  blood  of  .he 
bleeding-iicuris.     She  did  not  look  at  him. 

Then  they  trotted  away  around  the  corner  to  the 
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shed,  these  three  good  friends, —  Silct/  atul  Black 
Bolt  and  Coosnah, —  and  Sandry's  lips  tightened 
pitifully  as  he  gathered  up  each  smallest  spray  of 
the  woods-treasures. 

Where  she  stood  hack  against  the  wall,  one  li.uid 
at  her  pulsing  throat,  Miss  Ordway  saw  tliat  tighten- 
ing of  the  lips,  the  droop  that  came  into  the  man's 
whole  face,  and  her  eyes  narrowed  and  hardened 
like  a  cat's. 

That  night  she  came  to  him  in  the  eating  room. 

"  Walter,"  she  said,  "  I'm  '  stuck  '—  in  the  middle 
of   a    chapter,    and    I    need    help.     Will    you    help 

me?" 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Sandry. 

•'  Will  you  go  over  a  few  pages  with  me  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  a  man's  ideas?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  I'm  afraid  mine  will  not  be  of  much  account, 
but  such  as  they  are  you  are  welcome  to  them." 

"  They  will  answer,"  said  Miss  Ordway,  "  a 
woman  cannot  write  from  herself  for  men, —  she 
must  write  from  man,  some  man.  I'll  bring  my 
manuscript  out  here." 

And  turning  she  went  from  him  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  little  south  room.  When  she  returned  she 
carried  a  handful  of  closely  typewritten  pages. 

*'  Behold  the  spinster  with  a  life  work,"  she 
laughed  as  they  settled  themselves  near  the  stand 
and  the  little  rocker  with  its  green  fringed  cushion 
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and    the    Portlami    Weekly    which    waited    for    Ma 
Daily,  still  traiiipiiij^  heavily  in  the  kitchen. 

'fhcy  drew  up  one  of  the  pine  benches,  spread 
out  the  manuscript  between  the  ketchup  bottles  and 
sat  down  ttjyether. 

Instantlv  with  the  touch  of  the  shiftinj^  sheets  in 
her  lingers  Miss  Ordway  seemetl  to  drift  away  from 
the  personal.  She  became  detached,  absorbed,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  thrall  of  work  and  Sandry  had  a 
feeling  of  what  such  a  work  must  mean  to  one.  He 
himself,  plunged  into  the  first  and  only  work  of  an 
indulged  and  indolent  life,  was  coming  to  know  its 
thrill  and  interest,  its  importance  and  its  grip. 

"  Now  see,"  she  said,  half  excitedly,  "  here  is 
the  point  about  which  I  am  a  trifle  in  doubt.  But 
I  will  have  to  sketch  the  situation  for  you  so  you  can 
get  a  grip  on  it." 

She  turned  toward  him,  spreading  out  flat  on  the 
paper  one  exquisite  hand.  It  was  a  thing  of  fine 
texture,  of  immaculate  purity,  of  grace  and  shape- 
liness. It  was  rounded  and  smooth  and  elusively 
beautiful,  yet  suggestive  of  firm  flesh,  and  its  nails 
were  perfect,  shell  pink  with  a  pearl-white  quarter- 
disk  at  the  bottom,  a  pearl-white  half  moon  at  the 
top. 

Among  her  other  hidden  vanities.  Poppy  Ordway 
cherished  an  inordinate  pride  in  these  hands  of  hers, 
—  and  she  knew  their  value  and  ihclr  potency  to  the 
last  atom. 
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With  an  unconscious  appreciation  Sandry  now 
looked  down  at  it  where  it  spread  across  the  page. 
Unconsciously,  too,  hi"  mind  caught  a  shadowy  com- 
parison,—and  Miss  Ordway  had  foreseen  the  pos- 
silVillty,— the  memory  of  the  olive-coloured,  slim 
hands  of  the  girl  Siletz.  But  she  was  speaking  and 
he  looked  up  again. 

"  You  men  are  so  terribly  sane, —  so  conservative 
and  prosaic.     As  I  said  hefore  I  could  let  my  hero  do 
all  sorts  of  romantic  things  and  they  would  pass  mus- 
ter with  the  women.      But  one  must  tread  cautiously 
with  the  lords  of  creation.     Now,  1  want  my  princi- 
pal character  to  do  something  that  would  have  been 
all  right  a  few  hundreds  of  years  back,  but  about 
which   1   am   hesitating  now.     It  is  the  debatable 
ground  of  poetic  justice,— the  narrowing  of  the  law 
down  to  two,  the  old  story  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
I  know  it  is  hopelessly  antiquated.     It  is  used,  of 
course,  in  romantic  fiction,  but  I  am  trying  to  make 
a  vital  story  of  to-day. 

"  Now  suppose  my  hero  is  confronted  with  a  man, 
_  his  friend,  it  happens  —  who,  in  the  plausible  and 
unimpeachable  methods  of  modern  business,  has 
calmly  become  possessed  of  my  hero's  wealth. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  touching  the  swindler, 
for  it  has  been  done  in  a  manner  that  gives  it  the 
seeming  of  legality.  Yet  the  victim  knows  in  his 
heart  that  the  other  is  a  thief.  Now  here  is  my 
point, — " 
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Miss  Ordway  was  talking  slowly  as  if  thinking 
carefully  and  no  one  listening  would  have  suspected 
that  the  words  she  uttered  were  purely  mechanical, 
having  heen  written  out  and  memorised  that  after- 
noon, and  that  her  mind  was  busy  with  a  different 
set  of  ideas. 

In  fact  this  was  what  she  was  thinking,  tabulating 
rapidly  a  set  of  items. 

"  Widening  eyes. —  aroused  interest,  abnormal. 
Fingers  tapping  the  table, —  startled  nerves.  No 
suspicion,  but  astonishment  at  so  unique  a  coinci- 
dence." 

Aloud  she  was  going  on. 

"  Supposing  my  hero  to  be  a  modern  man  of 
average  good  principles,  could  he  bring  himself  to 
steal  back  deliberately  an  amount  equal  to,  or  com- 
pensating for,  the  amount  stolen  from  him,  and  not 
consider  himself  a  crim.inal?  Could  he  go  out 
among  men  with  his  head  up,  not  deeming  himself 
a  thief?  And  would  the  modern  man  of  average 
honour  do  such  a  thing?  " 

Miss  Ordway  was  leaning  forward,  seemingly  ab- 
sorbed in  her  problem,  her  eyes  on  Sandry's  face, 
where  conflicting  expressions  were  struggling  for  the 
mastery. 

"  In  a  moment!  "  she  was  saying  to  herself,  eager 
as  a  hound;  "  in  a  moment  he  will  commit  himself  I  " 
for  the  bright  blue  glance  of  the  young  owner 
wavered  a  bit,  he  opened  his  lips,  shut  his  hand  upon 
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the   oil-cloth   and  his  jaw  hardened  with   tautened 

muscles. 

"  No!     He  wouldn't  be  a  thief,— that  would  be 

the  right  law." 

Every  nerve  in  Miss  Ordway's  body  jumped, 
though  there  was  no  outward  sign,  as  the  tension  that 
had  been  growing  between  them  snapped  with  the 

voice  of  Siletz. 

The  girl  had  stopped  on  the  far  side  of  the  room, 
unnoticed  by  either,  and  now  she  stood  leaning  for- 
ward with  her  hands  upon  the  table,  her  braids  hang- 
ing beside  them.  The  shadow  of  her  parted  hair 
was  over  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ordway's  fingers  crawled  into  her  palm,  rigid 
with  a  desire  to  inflict  bodily  pain  upon  this  unin- 
vited blunderer. 

But  Siletz  was  of  the  wilderness  and  she  did  not 
know  she  had  committed  a  faux  pas.  She  knew  only 
that  she  had  become  absorbed  in  the  exigencies  of 
this  mythical  man  confronted  by  so  grave  a  problem 
and  she  spoke  as  unconsciously  as  a  chdd. 

With  a  deep  breath  exhaled  slowly,  as  if  a  swim- 
mer  drew  in  sweet  air,  Sandry  lifted  his  eyes  to 

her. 

"The  right  law!"  he  said.  "Yes.  S'letz  is 
right.  And  a  man  would  do  it  if  he  had  an  incentive 
great  enough, —  even  a  sane  man  of  to-day. —  with 
the  average  honour.  And  he  would  hold  up  his  head 
if  he  was  of  the  strength  to  do  the  thing  at  all." 
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For  a  moment  Miss  Ordway  sat  silent,  regarding 
him  ii:tently. 

"  Good!  "  she  said  at  last,  "  then  you  think  I  may 
go  on  without  danger  of  overdrawing  my  character?  " 

"  Unquestic  ubly." 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  toying  with  a  bone  handled 
fork  lying  near. 

"  Thanks,  Walter,"  she  said  at  last  gently,  "  I 
shall  go  on  with  more  confidence.  It  is  i  daring 
thing  to  make  my  hero  do, —  but, —  the  woman  loves 
him  in  spite  of  a  thousand  crimes, —  above  and  be- 
yond them." 

Her  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  her  white  throat 
fl  Jttered  spasmodically  at  the  soft  hollow  at  the 
base  and  she  knew  that  she  took  a  chance. 

She  knew  also,  as  Sandry  rose  abruptly  and  left 
the  room,  that  he  had  felt  the  steel,  for  his  face  was 
grey  again. 

In  the  silence  of  the  little  south  room  she  stood 
long,  staring  into  the  yellow  flame  of  the  hand  lamp 
on  the  stand.  Then,  suddenly,  she  covered  her 
Pushed  face  with  her  bands  and  shuddered. 

"  If  I  should  blunder!  "  she  gasped,  "my  Godl 
If  I  should  fail  to  win  him  after  all!  Oh,  Walter, 
Walter, —  heart  of  my  heart!" 
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CHAPTER  XXV! 

A    GLORIOUS    FINISH    ANI>   Till.    PRICE    OF    PEACE 

Import  \NT  events  have  a  way  of  strikln^^  from  am- 
bush, without  warning.  So  did  the  telegram  which 
found  Sandrv  idling  among  these  women,  so  strangely 
mixed  up  with  his  life,  who  held  together  for  h.s 
sake,  though  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  It  said  smi- 
ply,  "Come  at  once.  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry  fadmg 
rapidly,"  and  was  signed  by  the  famous  specialist. 

When  the  young  man  read  it  his  face  went  white 
as  a  swooning  woman's  and  the  hands  that  held  the 
yellow  paper  shook  uncontrollably. 

His  lips  set  as  with  a  deadly  illness  and  he  stared 
unseeingly  out  across  the  slough. 

"The  Incentive!"  triumphed  Poppy  Ordway, 
"but  oh,  why  must  it  take  him  from  me  just  now! 
I  hate  it!"  and  sullen  anger  and  disappointment 
flared  for  an  unguarded  moment  in  her  eyes. 

Hut  the  face  of  Siletz  between  its  braids  had  sud- 
denly fallen  int(^  the  mould  of  grief,  faithful  reflec- 
tion'of  Sandry's  own.  and  she  slid  off  the  porch  to 
step  softly,  unconsciously  near,  with  her  hands 
clasped  in  distress. 

An  hour  later  the  owner  of  the  DiHingworth  gave 
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a  hand  to  Poppy  and  Siletz  simultaneously,  looked 
from  one  face  to  the  other,  saw  Love  in  the  black 
eyes  and  the  blue,  and  felt  a  pain  at  his  heart  that  he 
could  not  explain. 

Ma  put  a  motherly  touch  on  his  shoulder  and  said 
a  word  that  was  simple  and  earnest  and  tender  as  her 
great  heart.  John  took  his  last  hurried  orders,  and 
Sandry  was  off  in  the  rig  he  had  telephoned  for  to 
Toledo. 


Weak  and  sad  and  torn  by  emotions,  he  watched 
for  two  whole  days  the  great  West  slide  by  his  Pull- 
man window, —  that  wondrous  West  whose  subtle 
charm  had  laid  abiding  hold  upon  his  soul.  Then 
the  Middle  West  raced  past, —  Montana,  Idaho, 
with  their  bleak  stretches  of  lonesomeness,  and  he 
roared  into  Chicago  on  the  Transcontinental,  only  to 
shoot  out  again  on  his  race  with  death.  He  saw  the 
East  begin  to  come  back  to  him,  and  for  some  strange 
reason  it  had  lost  its  charm.  Was  this  what  he 
had  yearned  for,  there  among  the  mighty  hills? 
These  packed  and  crowded  cities,  with  their  noise 
and  clangour,  their  trailing  smoke,  their  hurrying 
multitudes  and  their  dirt-stained,  towering  piles  of 
stone  and  mortar  ' 

Wearily  he  closed  his  eyes  and  gave  it  all  up,  turn- 
ing his  sick  thoughts  ahead  upon  the  benign  old  face 
of  his  father. 

So  at  last  he  reached  New  York,  looked  with  odd 
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unfamillarity  upon  its  gaiety  and  life,  and  hurried 
to  the  great  old  house  in  Riverside  Drive. 

Breathless,  weak,  scarce  able  to  stand  for  the  strain 
on  his  right  limb,  Sandry  paused  with  Higgins  hover- 
ing adoringly  around  him  in  the  dusky,  draped  hall 
before    the    magnificent    room    of    the    ivories    and 

browns. 

There  was  the  ache  of  tears  in  his  throat,  a  terrible 
horror  of  what  lay  behind  the  closed  doors,  an  un- 
endurable anguish  of  abnormal  love,  but  he  squared 
his  shoulders,  lifted  his  head  with  his  old  jaunty 
air  and  entered.     He   even  called   a   smile   to  his 

lips. 

In  the  high-canopied,  copper-posted  bed  lay  the 
old  financier.  The  fine  old  face  with  its  pleasant 
tracery  was  marked  by  the  hand  of  the  Last  Ac- 
countant, but  it  was  still  the  face  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  still  held  its  benignity,  its  kindliness  and 

courtliness. 

Now,  with  Sandry's  step,  a  mighty  gladness  fell 
upon  it,  a  light  of  joy  that  was  all-illumining. 

"  Walter!  "  he  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  momentary 
strength,  "  Oh,  my  son !     My  son !  " 

And  with  a  shudder  to  the  boy's  ears  came  an 
echo,  "Absalom!" 

He  dropped  beside  the  bed,  gathered  the  white 
head  in  his  arms,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  as  women 
rock  in  anguish. 

Presently  Mr,  Wilton  Sandry  pushed  his  son  from 
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him  with  failing  hands  and  gazed  upon  his  face  with 
the  starved  eyes  of  long-denied  affection. 

"My  boy!"  he  whispered  brokenly,  "my  life's 
crown,  the  point  of  my  whole  success!  " 

The  long  white  hands  quivered  on  Sandry's 
shoulders.  The  bright  blue  eyes  began  to  light 
marvellously. 

"  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  Walter,  and 
it  has  been  a  splendid  journey, —  a  grand  journey 
and  I  thank  my  Maker  for  it !  I  have  been  blessed 
beyond  most  men,  beyond  my  deserts.  Your 
mother, —  she  was  above  price, —  I  cannot  estimate 
her  by  any  method.  She  was  my  one  love  and  I 
have  never  thought  of  another  in  all  my  long  life. 
May  you  find  her  equal,  my  son,  a  pure  woman 
with  a  heart  of  the  gold  of  undying  love.  She  was 
an  Estabrook, —  the  best  blood  in  the  country.  She 
left  me  you, —  a  son  such  as  only  she  could  leave, 
—  and  you  have  proved  worthy  of  her  life.  In  char- 
acter, intellect,  uprightness, — Oh,  what  a  son  you 
are!" 

The  great  specialist,  standing  in  the  curtained  al- 
cove of  the  window  behind  the  empty  wheeled  chair, 
turned  anxiously.  Little  Dr.  Gentry  came  forward, 
hesitating. 

"  Not  too  much,  Mr.  Sandry,"  he  warned,  "  too 
much  exertion,  you  know — " 

The  dying  man  looked  up  with  that  glowing  fire 
in  his  keen  eyes. 
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"Have  1  not  waited  for  this  hour?"  he  smiled. 
"  Have  1  not  held  hack  the  cycle  of  the  Reaper  for 
this  one  hour?  Let  it  he  full,  my  friend-- this  is 
my  son,-  mv  son  of  whom  I  am  proud  as  Alexander 
of  his  conquered  world  1- and  1  have  h.m  here. 

Let  it  he  full !  "  .     ,  •     i       ... 

And  Sundry,  his  heart  like  stone  m  his  hreast, 
smiled  back  with  the  same  blue  fire  of  keen  eyes. 

"  Old  chap,"  he  said  lovingly,  "  we're  a  pair  to- 
gether,— 1  owe  what  I  am  to  you,  Sir,— you  have 
been  my  pattern." 

"Tu--    boy!     You  got  your  nature   from  your 
mother.     Only  your  excellent  grip  of  finance,  your 
youthful  ability,  your  forging  qualities,"  here  there 
was  a  ring  of  unmistakable  pride  in  the  words,     that, 
I  do  flatter  myself  1  bequeathed  you,  and  it  is  a  good 
gift,  a  great  gift  when  it  goes  with  squareness    up- 
Tightness,  and  this  you  have  to  a  supernatural  ex- 
tent     That  was  my  last  small  worry,—  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  or  not  you  possessed  it  — the 
gift  of   ability.     You  have   removed  it.     I   am  at 

^"  andrv,  looking  full  at  the  speaker,  turned  a  dull 
crimson  from  brow  to  throat,  but  every  nerve  in 
his  body  thrilled  with  a  reckless  triumph. 

"  My  own  success  has  been  my  third  great  bless- 
ing  How  great  a  blessing,  a  satisfaction,  a  pride, 
_  a  weakness,  1  may  say,  1  am  afraid  to  think. 

"  That  1  builded  so  well  and  held  my  completed 
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structure  through  the  continual  changes  and  dangers 
of  business  life  has  been  my  rounding-out,  the  pleas- 
ant finish  to  my  career.  Now,  boy,  it  goes  to  you, 
—  the  fine,  great  structure  of  my  fortune." 

He  ceased  and  smiled  in  an  unbounded  pride  which 
proved  his  words  and  was  as  balm  to  Sandry's  soul. 

The  son  bowed  his  head  in  courtly  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  magnificent  gift,  and  his  father  went  on. 

"  I  have  let  you  make  your  start  with  the  bare 
purchase  price  of  your  undertaking,  struggle  along 
on  insufl'icicnt  capital,  fight  to  make  your  ends  meet, 
— Oh,  I  know  how  it  is  in  a  new  business!  —  to 
prove  you.  Now  the  way  is  open  and  you  will  go 
far.     lam  —  at  —  peace." 

With  the  last  sentence  there  came  a  sudden  catch 
in  the  strong  voice,  a  space  between  breaths.  The 
specialist  stepped  quickly  forward. 

"  Mr.  Sandry, — "  he  said  warningly,  but  nothing 
could  stop  the  last  uprush  of  that  indomitable  spirit, 
the  last  flame  of  joy  and  hurrying  communion  for 
which  he  had  lingered  with  one  hand  on  the  open 
gate  of  Eternity. 

"  No, — "  he  went  on,  "  this  is  my  hour.  I  am 
full  —  of  triumph.  I'm  singing  —  my  swan  song, 
Walter, —  and  I'm  —  ashamed  —  to  say  —  it  Is  all 
on  two  notes, —  love, —  that's  —  all  right,  —  and 
pride.  Pride,  my  boy, —  pride  of  life, —  of  —  your 
mother's  —  love, —  of  you  —  and  —  of  —  of  my 
fitiMtiiial  success !  " 
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He  halted  a  moment  and  the  specialist  hurriedly 

gave  him  a  few  drops  of  some  powerful  stimulant. 
"Oh,  if  I  could  have  been  here  sooner,  birl 

groaned  Sandry. 

"Hushl  You  — couldn't.  And  I— have  — 
you  now.  That's  sufficient.  Just  your  dear  face, 
boy,— so  like,— hers,— to  be  with  me   at  the — 

last  moment."  j  c     j 

The  gasping  was  more  pronounced  and  bandry, 
his  face  like  ashes,  raised  the  old  man  higher  m  h.s 
arms,  holding  him  tightly  against  his  shoulder.  He 
glanced  appealingly  at  Dr.  Gentry,  who  shook  his 
head.  Then  the  son  smiled  down  bravely  in  the 
bright  blue  eyes  upon  his  face. 

"  All  right.  Sir,"  he  said  simply,  "  your  word  has 
ever  been  my  law.  We'll  hush  if  you  say  so.  I 
thank  God  I'm  here  now." 

"—satisfied.  You're  — a  man,  my  — son.  A 
man  —  and  a  good  —  son.  I'm  satisfied,—  nay.— 
more,—  thrice  blessed.     Amen.     A—"  ^ 

The  word  trailed  off  suddenly,  leaving  the  lips 
open.  There  was  a  long  breath,  broken  abruptly. 
The  bright  eyes  closed  naturally,  slowly.  The  white 
head  slid  gently  down  from  Sandry's  shoulder 

With  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  room  Walter 
Sandry  sprang  up,  lifting  the  body. 

♦'  Father!  "  he  cried  once  terribly.     Then  he  laid 

it  back  upon  the  bed,  turning  away  with  shaking  lips. 

He  clasped  his  hands  hard  behind  him,  while  Dr. 
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Gentry  came  silently  and  laid  an  arm  around  his 
shoulders. 

In  his  soul  was  waging  a  seething  turmoil  of  emo- 
tions,—  anguish  and  solemn  joy,  shame  and  triumph, 
certainty  and  uncertainty. 

"At  peace!'  he  was  thinking  wildly.  "At 
peace  and  content!"  while  before  his  strained  eyes 
came  the  thin  page  from  Siletz's  old  Bible  with  its 
cry  •'  Oh,  Absalom !  My  son,  my  son  I  "  wailed  for 
the  boy  who  fell  from  grace. 
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CHAFFER  XXVII 

*"  THE  PRINCESS  TAKl-S  Till-  FORGOTTEN  TILMLS  " 
A  WEEK  later  the  owner  of  the  DilUnguorth  again 
watehed  the  world  go  by  the  windows  of  the  I  ull- 
man,  though  this  time  the  great  West  was  coming 
back  to  him  as  the  East  departed,  and  the  sore  and 
heavy  heart  in  his  breast  began  to  ease  with  the 

sight  of  the  mighty  hills,  fir-clad,  with  the  scent  of 

pine  and  balsam. 

\s  he  took  the  dinky  line  from  Albany  and  struck 
into  the  Coast  wilderness  it  seemed  that  somethmg 
was  shut  out  behind  him,  a  door  had  been  closed 
forever.     With  the  scaling  of  the  white  marble  tomb 
that  held  Mr.  Wilton  Sandry,  smiling  in  his  last 
sleep  of  ^hat  "  peace  and  contentment,"  which  had 
been  his  last  acknowledgment,  there  had  gone  from 
the  land  of  the  living  all  of  his  own  blood  of  which 
he  had  knowledge.     Now  he  was  returning  to  the 
big,  wild  land  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot,  with 
its  forests  and  its  bright  waters,  its  drifting,  eccen- 
tric populace,  its  saw-mills  and  its  camps,  its  mys- 
terious   operations     and     its    wealth.     His     eager 
thouehts  went  ahead  to  the  lone  camp  set  under  the 
crowding  hills  and  he  saw  the  two  faces  which  meant 
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most  to  him.  At  thought  of  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  Poppy  Ordway  the  young  blood  of  youth  leaped 
hot  in  him  with  pride,  though  the  distrust,  the  fear, 
the  chill  of  the  steel  that  he  had  felt,  battled  with 
the  pride  and  sickened  him. 

He  put  it  all  away,  avoiding  the  evil  time  that, 
despite  his  half-love  for  her,  he  knew  vaguely  to  be 
imminent.  He  hid  it  all  beneath  the  face  of  Siletz 
which  drifted  forward  between  its  braids, —  "  Little 
S'letz,"  the  primitive  princess,  the  darling  of  the 
Reservation  at  the  north.  With  the  feeling  of  sad- 
ness, of  wrong  and  loss,  that  had  been  ever  present 
with  him  since  he  had  become  entangled  with  the 
hearts  of  these  two  women,  he  thought  of  her,  and 
he  flamed  all  through  his  heart  at  memory  of 
her  sweet  dark  eyes,  her  calm  features,  the  rare  smile 
that  came  so  seldom,  the  shadowy  suggestion  of  faith- 
fulness. 

"  Two,"  he  mused  sadly  to  himself,  *' '  blue  blood  ' 
and  '  a  heart  of  the  gold  of  undying  love.'  Dear 
old  chap,  which  would  you  choose,  I  wonder?  " 

The  camp,  high  at  the  valley's  head,  filled  him 
with  eagerness  to  reach  it.  He  heard  the  shrill  toots 
of  the  donkey,  saw  the  engine  trundling  down  to  the 
lower  rollway  with  its  diminutive  train  of  flats,  each 
piled  with  from  one  to  three  of  his  good  logs. 

Ma  met  him  at  the  slough  with  both  toil-rough 
hands  outstretched,  and  Sandry  impulsively  kissed 
her.     He  remembered  his  first  feeling  of  annoyance 
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when  this  great-hearted  old  mother  had  taken  him, 

head  and  heels,  into  the  family. 

"  Good  fer  sore  eyes,  son.  Camp  hain't  camp 
without  vou.  The  woods'll  he  good  fer  you  now.— 
they  hain't  nothin'  so  healin',  neither  fer  sick  bodies 
nor  sick  hearts." 

And  Poppy  Ordway  came  out  on  the  porch,  her 
hair  like  golden  silk  in  the  summer  sun,  her  lips 
flaming  coral,  her  eyes  blue  as  the  deep  sky. 

"Welcome,    Walter,"    she    said,    and    her   voice 
trembled  and  vibrated  with  a  joy  she  could  not  sup- 
press, nor  wished  to.     She  gave  him  both  her  hands 
and  frankly  clung  to  his  fingers  with  a  pressure  that, 
despite  his  doubts,  set  Sandry's  head  to  spinning,  for 
her  beauty  and  her  power  were  mighty  foes  to  fight, 
and  Sandry  was  young.     She  was  so  evidently  quiver- 
ing with  emotion.     He  laughed  and   returned  the 
pressure  of  her  hands,  but  unconsciously  he  glanced 
around  for  another.     Siletz  was  not  there. 

When  he  had  eaten  to  satisfy  Ma  who  believed  in 
feeding  first  of  all,  either  man  or  beast,  he  strolled 
past  the  filing  shed  and  the  lean-to.  It  was  empty. 
Black  Bolt,  too,  was  gone. 

.\s  the  shadows  of  the  afternoon  lengthened  he 
grew  unaccountably  restless  and  presently  Ma  looked 
up  the  valley  under  a  shading  hand. 

"  S'letz  went  to  th'  Reservation,"  she  said  art- 
lessly, "  an'  it's  nigh  tim.e  she  was  a-comin'." 

Sandry,  some  little  time  later,  rode  away  on  the 
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rangy  bay,  and  he,  too,  looked  and  cantered  to 
the  north.  It  was  good  to  be  back,  good  to  feel  the 
motion  of  a  horse  beneath  him.  He  felt  calm  as  the 
hills.  Underneath  the  sadness  that  was  ever  present 
with  him  lay  a  stupendous  satisfaction,  a  solemn  joy. 

"  Ah,  it  was  worth  while,"  he  said  to  himself, 
*'  tremendously  worth  while." 

He  passed  the  cutting  at  the  valley's  head,  st»|i- 
ping  a  moment  to  watch  with  great  pride  the  logs 
crawling  down  the  trail,  listening  to  the  fussy  tootings 
of  the  donkey,  the  shrill  squeal  of  its  spools.  It 
was  all  natural  to  him  now,  this  labour  of  giants, 
and  he  thought  of  his  first  stunned  impressions  of 
it.  He  turned  in  his  saddle  and  looked  back  and 
up  the  old  slope  to  where  the  disused  trail  pushed 
toward  the  magnificent  timber  of  the  E?st  Belt. 
The  trail  was  Invisible  around  a  curving  shoulder, 
but  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  mighty  pines  on  the 
distant  ridge  singing  their  diapason  whose  solemn 
undertone  had  come  to  be  as  music  to  him. 

Now  he  would  go  after  Hampden. 

He  raised  his  rein  and  rode  on.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  valley  lost  itself  behind  the  pines  and  he  found 
himself  in  the  dim  trails  threading  the  fern.  Here 
ran  no  road.  This  was  the  wilderness  as  wild  as  a 
school-boy's  dreams  of  't,  and  Sandry  gave  the  bay 
the  rein.  Turning  this  way  and  that  the  trail  wound 
torturously,  but  always  went  to  the  north. 

One  hour,  two,  he  rode,  stopping  at  intervals  to 
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listen  for  the  step  of  Black  Bolt,  soft  in  the  padded 
loam.  Presently  he  noticed  the  lou^hness  of  the 
country,  the  crowding  hills,  the  huge  boulders,  that 
tumbling  and  looming  on  the  sharp  slopes,  all  bore 
evidence  of  having  been  at  some  long  distant  time, 
shot,  white-hot,  from  the  depths  below.  They  were 
all  seamed  with  innumerable  strata  which  ran  up  at 
an  angle,  as  if  the  level  beds  of  stone  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  had  been  pushed  upward  from  below. 

Then,  shouldering  suddenly  from  behind  the  pmes 
and  the  lesser  hills,  there  came  majestically  into  his 
sight  the  huge,  towering  crest  of  the  Hog  Back. 

He  stopped  his  horse  and  sat  lost  in  contempla- 
tion  of  this  mighty  rock.  Two  hundred  feet  to  its 
narrow  ridge,  where  there  was  just  room  for  a  man 
to  walk  with  ease,  it  sloped  wildly  down  on  the  left 
side  in  shelving,  splintered,  rotten  stone.  On  the 
other  it  dropped  sheer  to  the  pine  tops  which  here 
were  of  lesser  growth,  in  a  declivity  so  sharp  that  a 
pebble  rolled  from  its  crest  would  have  touched  only 
air  in  its  clean  descent. 

Sandry  wondered  what  was  beyond  that  dizzy 
ridge,  where  it  joined  the  mountain  behind,  if  it  did, 
as  Siletz  had  said,  and  what  w^as  the  secret  trail  that 
led  there.  As  he  sat  on  his  horse,  thinking,  from  far 
above  there  floated  down  to  him  a  wild  clear  call, 
sweet  and  eerie,  which  set  his  heart  to  leaping.  He 
strained  his  eyes  to  get  relative  values  where  all 
objects  were  of  a  dwarfing  bigness,  and  presently  he 
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made  out,  high  on  the  very  point  of  the  crest  where 
the  narrow  ridge  came  down  the  end  of  the  great 
stone,  the  tiny  figure  of  a  woman  and  the  creeping 
body  of  a  dog. 

It  was  Siletz  he  knew  and  he  thought  of  that 
first  meeting.  She  seemed  to  be  forever  bending 
out  of  the  sky  from  some  wild  height,  this  girl  of 
the  high  hills.  He  raised  in  his  saddle  and  waved  his 
hat,  watching  her  coming  down  the  steep  declivity 
in  long  graceful  bounds  that  held  him  still  with 
apprehension. 

"The  Princess  takes  the  forgotten  trails  I  "  he 
mused.  Down  and  down  and  down  she  came,  light 
on  her  feet  as  the  wind  in  the  pines,  her  arms  spread 
wide  and  her  black  braids  flying;  and  Sandry,  to  save 
his  soul,  could  not  help  a  thrill  of  joy  in  her. 

He  was  off  his  horse  and  going  to  meet  her  when 
she  came  out  through  the  low  firs.  He  took  her 
hands  and  searched  her  face.  It  was  alight  with 
the  hidden  fire,  and  its  eyes  were  dim  with  emotion, 
as  though  wood-smoke  drifted  across  them. 

"You  have  come  back!"  she  cried  again,  "Oh, 
you  have  come  back!  " 

"  You  knew  I  would,"  he  said. 

"  No, —  Oh,  no!  There  are  the  cities  and  the 
Preacher  says  they  are  lures  of  the  devil.  You 
might  have  stayed." 

He  loosed  her  hands  with  an  effort  of  will  and 
stood  stroking  one  of  the  braids  on  her  shoulder. 
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He  was  picturing  her  on  the  streets,  in  the  fash- 
ionable salons,  of  those  cities  and  the  picture  was 
absurd.     She  had  no  great  beauty,  only  a  shadowy 
faithfulness  of  soft  dark  eyes,  a  charm  of  the  wild, 
a  witchery  of  the  mysterious  sign  beneath  her  lip. 
No,  she  would  never  tit  in  the  cities.     And  what 
was  it  Wilton  Sandry  had  said  of  "  The  best  blood 
of  the  country?"     Of  a  woman  like  his  mother? 
Far  from  that  standard  was  Siletz  of  the  mountains. 
That  spelled  broadcloth,  and  fine  white  hands,  and 
eyes  like  a  southern  sea,—  Poppy  Ordway  by  every 

sign. 

And  Sandry,  boy  that  he  was,  began  to  experience 

a  new  heaviness  of  soul. 

"  Where's  Black  Bolt?  "  he  asked. 

"  Around  the  shoulder  of  the  Hog  Back.     I  left 

him  to  climb." 

Sandry  dropped  the  bay's  rein  and  together,  with 
one  consent,  they  began  to  mount  the  lower  bulge  of 
the  rock.  When  they  had  climbed  above  the  pines 
Sandry  sat  down  on  a  ledge  and  pulled  the  girl  to  a 
seat  beside  him. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  all  that  has  happened  since 

I  went  away." 

But  Siletz,  suddenly,  as  was  her  wont  at  times, 
fell  silent.  She  sat  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and 
her  chin  in  her  hand  and  looked  over  the  green  sea 

below. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  at  length. 
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**  No?     What  have  you  been  doing  then?  " 

"  Riding." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No.     I've  been  wrestling  v/ith  the  Angel." 

Sandry  gasped  in  embarrassment  but  curiosity 
presently  got  the  better  or  him. 

"What  about?" 

"  I  want  to  be  worthy.  I'm  full  of  hatred  —  I 
want  to  kill.  I'm  in  deep  waters  of  sin.  I  wish 
the  Preacher  was  here." 

"Hush,  child!" 

He  put  his  hand  upon  hers  where  it  lay  on  the 
rock  between  them. 

"  You  wouldn't  kill  a  fly." 

"  Oh,  but  I  fear  1     I'm  afraid  —  of  myself." 

"Why?" 

The  dark  eyes  looking  over  the  pine  tops  were 
troubled  and  a  shyness  lurked  in  them. 

"I  —  can't  tell  you,"  said  Siletz. 

"  But  I  know,"  thought  Sandry  in  chilling  amaze, 
"  it's  a  long  latent  instinct  awakening  in  her, —  her 
blood  stirring  with  a  savagery  of  a  thousand  years 
ago!     But  what  does  she  want  to  kill?     Whom?" 

Despite  his  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it,  he  knew, 
and  a  cold  fear  crept  up  his  spine.  He  saw  her  again 
that  day  by  the  hammer-block  when  Poppy  Ordway 
cantered  down  the  valley  on  Black  Bolt, —  the  wild 
fury  in  her  face. 

Without  preface  he  changed  the  subject,  telling 
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her  of  the  cities  he  had  visited,  of  the  great  rail- 
road depots,  of  the  drawbridges  across  the  rivers,  of 
the  automobiles,  of  the  hurry  and  scramble  of  cos. 
mopolitan  life,  and  he  watched  the  changing  lights 
in  her  eyes  with  pleasure.  When  at  last  they  went 
down  to  the  horses  it  was  close  to  dark  and  a  high 
moon  was  riding  above  in  a  white  sky. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
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The  summer  was  upon  the  hills  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Mighty  onusual,"  said  Ma  Daily,  "  this  here 
heat.     Hottest  it's  ben  fer  many  a  year." 

And  Sandry  smiled. 

"  Ma,  you're  overworking  that-  word.  You  used 
it  about  the  rains,  about  the  fog,  and  about  the  cold 
snap." 

The  old  lady  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"  You  never  mind,"  she  said,  "  it's  a-goin'  to  be 
a  mighty  dry  season  an'  it's  a-comin'  early." 

Which  prophecy  seemed  due  to  be  fulfilled.  A 
blue  heat  haxe  lay  deep  in  the  valleys,  hung  amid  the 
hills.  The  deep  floor  of  pine  needles  in  the  big 
woods  was  already  dry  as  powder,  and  it  was  only 
late  July. 

The  camp  was  humming  ahead  with  the  work  in 
fine  shape.  They  had  exceeded  their  expectations 
in  getting  out  logs,  sending  out  more  than  they 
had  planned.  Often  Sandry  mused  sadly  upon  some 
secret  thing,  smiling  at  the  ways  of  fate. 

Miss  Ordway,  still  mistress  of  t.he  little  south 
room,   worked  feverishly  at  the  new  story  of  the 
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timhcrlands.     A  bit  of  her  brightness,  some  of  her 
painstaking  cheeriness,  was  gone  with  the  summer's 

heat. 

Within  her  soul  she  was  baffled,  brought  to  bay 

by  Sandry's  attitude. 

She  had  thought  that  long  before  this  she  would 
have  won,  that  the  engagement  she  had  so  daringly 
announced  would  be  a  fact. 

She  could  not  understand  his  holding  out  against 

her. 

As  for  Sandry  himself,  he  had  made  many  trips 
to  Salem,  consulting  with  the  lawyer  he  had  sum- 
moned from  the  East  who  was  turning  Heaven  and 
earth  in  an  effort  to  prove  what  Sandry  knew  to  be 
true  of  Hampden,  but  it  was  unavailing. 

In  the  meantime  Poppy  Ordway  held  fast  to  her 
little  packet  of  papers  filched  from  the  young  com- 
missioner. 

"  I'll  get  him,  Walter,  when  you  have  failed,"  she 
said  to  herself  many  times,  "  and  present  him  to 
you, —  a  gift  you  must  appreciate  at  last." 

And  Hampden  went  on  with  his  trail.  It  ex- 
tended up  from  the  south  to  the  edge  of  the  East 
Belt  and  Sandry  felt  that  he  must  win  soon,  or  lose 
forever,  for  once  Hampden  was  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Belt  it  would  take  an  army  to  get  him  out. 

But  the  young  commissioner  at  Salem  was  "  on  to 
his  -ob  "  and  the  weekfi  flew  by  with  not  one  ravelled 
end  to  the  ball  of  fraud  and  deception  and  criminal 
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intrigue  which  lay  snug  in  the  doctored  records  of 
the  State  Land  Office.  Miss  Ordway  had  dropped 
her  filing  for  the  timber  claim  and  the  young  com- 
missioner was  uneasily  searching  his  offices  for  th 
two  letters  and  a  missing  account  book.  lie  did  not 
faintly  suspect  that  the  last  time  he  had  seen  them 
was  during  the  visit  to  Salem  of  the  charming  new 
accjuisition  to  the  "  ring."  In  fact  some  of  those 
days  were  still  shrouded  in  a  nebulous  haze  of  mys- 
tery,—  red  wine  and  red  lips  and  a  heady  infatua- 
tion. 

But  things  were  approaching  another  change  in 
Daily's  lumber  camp. 

One  day  in  late  July  Sandry  wrote  several  letters 
and  Poppy  Ordway,  leaning  familiarly  over  his 
shoulder,  reached  out  a  hand  for  them. 

*'  I'm  going  up  to  the  forked  stick,"  she  said 
languidly,  "  and  I'll  take  them." 

The  dainty  fingers  were  all  but  trembling  with 
eagerness,  for  she  saw  that  one  of  them  was  ad- 
dressed to  John  H.  Musseldorn,  at  a  town  in  New 
Jersey. 

There  was  none  to  observe  her  on  the  sur.ny  Siletz 
road  behind  the  low  growth  of  spruce,  and  when  she 
strolled  down  the  little  meadow  again  toward  the 
cjok-shack,  that  particular  letter  lay  safe  inside  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

She  went  straight  to  the  south  room,  entered  and 
closed  the  door. 
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Her  throat  was  hot  and  her  breath  parched  it, 

like  the  breath  of  fever. 

Her  hands  trembled  violently  but  there  was  no 

compunction  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  her 

heart. 

She  was  pretty  well  armed  with  knowledge  that 
would  give  her  a  hold  on  Sandry,  in  case  she  was 
forced  to  use  it,  but  here,  she  believed,  would  be 
proof  positive,  the  actual  written  word  that  she  might 
hold  before  his  eyes  in  some  hard  event  of  the  future 
With  strong  excitement  she  slit  the  envelope  with 
a  paper  knife.  It  might  be  policy  to  seal  it  again 
and  send  it  on  its  way. 

She  drew  out  the  sheet,  unfolded  it  and  began  to 
read  Faster  and  faster  came  her  hot  breath,  redder 
and  redder  grew  her  cheeks,  while  iriurrph  sparkled 

in  her  eyec. 

If  she  had  been  a  better  woman  on  a  ditterent 
mission  she  would  have  fallen  on  her  knees  with  a 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  for  she  had  found  all  that 

she  wanted. 

.\s  it  was,  she  moved  slightly  on  her  slippered 
feet  a  little  motion  of  satisfaction  that  set  her 
garments  whispering.— as  when  the  tiger,  scenting 
its  prey,  squirms  before  the  leap. 

With  eager  haste  she  sat  down  at  her  typewriter 

and  began  to  write. 

When  she  had  finished  an  hour  later,  after  long 
intervals  of  study,  there  lay  under  her  hand  a  very 
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creditable  brief  of  the  famous  Whitby  case, —  a 
verbatim  copy  of  President  Whitby's  last  letter,  a 
concise  history  of  Walter  Sandry's  life  since  college, 
the  notes  in  the  red  morocco  book,  plainly  specified 
as  his  delirious  words,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Musseldorn.  Taken  together,  they  made  a  chain  of 
deductions  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  be  condemning 
evidence. 

At  that  moment  Sandry  himself,  stepping  near  the 
south  window,  called  her  to  come  out  and  see  the 
Siletz  squaws  with  their  pyramids  of  baskets  going 
down  to  Toledo. 

At  his  voice  she  laid  a  jealous  hand  over  the 
papers,  hurriedly  pushed  them  back  for  safety,  and 
rose.  But  Fate,  that  had  been  waiting,  gave  over- 
impetus  to  the  cautious  motion  and  shoved  them  a 
little  too  far  back,  so  that  they  hung  in  the  small 
space  between  the  typewriter  stand  and  the  wall  — 
hung  tentatively  until  the  wind  from  the  closing 
door,  which,  as  if  it,  too,  were  in  conspiracy,  did  not 
latch,  caught  them  and  pulled  them  down  to  the 
clean  rag-carpeted  floor. 

'*  Come,  S'letz,"  called  Sandry  as  they  started  for 
the  road  to  intercept  the  basket-bearers,  but  Siletz, 
sitting  in  the  west  door  with  her  chin  in  her  cupped 
palms,  shook  her  head. 

The  heat  was  intense  for  the  coast  country,  dry 
and  brilliant,  and  the  hills  were  blue  as  turquoise. 
She  watched  Sandry  and  Miss  Ordway  for  a  long 
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time  as  they  picked  among  the  treasures  from  the 
tide-lands,  and  presently  they  fell  in  with  the  small 
brown  women  and  together  they  all  disappeared 
around  the  bend  in  the  Siletz  road. 

The  aching  fury  began  to  rise  In  her  at  thought 
of  those  two,  alone,  leaving  the  women,  idling  back 
together.  Perhaps  they  would  climb  the  hills  for  a 
way,  and  sit  together. —  perhaps  he  would  talk  to 
her  of  the  cities, —  perhaps, —  But  here  the  sadness 
fell  upon  her  that  said  she  was  unworthy. 

Had  he  not  kissed  her,  and  was  she  not  his 
woman?  His  eyes  were  true,  and  they  had  spoken 
things  that  bade  her  be  calm.  Not  yet  had  she 
learned  the  lesson  of  his  greatness  that  kept  him  al- 
ways so  quiet  and  sane,  even  in  trouble. 

But  here  there  came  a  step  beside  her,  a  soft  step 
padding  on  the  worn  bare  floor,  and  Coosnah  came 
from  the  east  porch,  panting  with  the  heat. 

He  shambled  idly  around  the  end  of  the  long 
tables,  stretched  his  fore  paws  far  out,  bent  his  back 
until  his  lean  ribs  tickled  the  boards,  and  yawned 
prodigiously.  The  yawn  ended  in  a  querulous 
whine  and  he  leaned  against  the  jamb  of  the  door 
to  the  little  south  room,  scratching  luxuriously. 

Stretching  his  hind  legs  he  went  on,  bent  on  ex- 
tending the  grateful  touch  of  the  wall,  leaned 
against  the  door  —  and  promptly  jumped  as  the 
door  swung  sw'.Ttly  inward.  Again  I 'ate  smiled 
impishly  and  sent  at  that  auspicious  moment  the  first 
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good  breeze  of  the  warm  day  sucking  up  the  valley. 
It  caught  the  papers  on  the  floor  under  the  type- 
writer table,  fluttered  them  daringly,  and  with  a 
whistle  and  whoop  bore  them  tumbling  out  across 
the  swept  boards  of  the  eating-room  floor,  to  lodge 
against  the  rocker  of  Ma's  little  chair. 

The  girl  in  the  doorway  turned,  reaching  out  a 
half-unwilling  hand  to  save  her  rival's  property. 

Not  yet  had  Siletz  learned  a  tenth  of  Sandry's 
code,  else  she  would  have  folded  the  packet  and  laid 
it  aside. 

Instead,  with  the  freedom  of  camp  life  and  utter  in- 
nocence, she  began  to  read,  wonderingly  at  first, 
then,  as  she  saw  Sandry's  name,  with  hushed  breath 
and  parted  lips.  When  she  had  finished  the  first  part 
she  paused  and  stared  out  across  the  sloping  lift  of 
meadow,  already  sere  and  brown  with  the  summer 
heat.  Puzzled,  but  half  comprehending,  yet  filled 
with  a  nameless  fear,  she  felt  her  fingers  shaking  as 
she  turned  the  page  to  Sandiy's  letter. 

"  Daily's  Camp,  Toledo,  July  29,  19 — 

"  John  H.  Musseldorn:  — 

"  The  time  of  restitution  has  begun.  As  you,  by 
your  machinations,  made  the  structure  of  my  father's 
fortune  but  a  gutted  and  empty  shell,  so  you  alone 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  cunning  to  fill  It  to  Its 
former  substance,  unknown  to  the  outside  world. 
Wilton  Sandry  is  gone,  but  his  pride  remains  and  it 
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must  be  upborne.  Here  is  the  remittance  which  I 
told  you  would  some  day  be  forthcoming.  Take  it 
and  obtain  the  deed  to  the  Meadowlands  Farm 
which  you  sold,  squandering  the  money.  Put  it  in 
my  name  as  part  of  the  Sandry  estate.  No  matter 
what  you  have  to  face  to  get  it, —  get  it.  1  his  is  a 
threat.  Remember  that  those  proofs,  which  you 
and  your  accomplice  thought  destroyed,  arc  safe  in 
my  possession. 

"  From  time  to  time  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
manage  the  buying  back  of  every  piece  of  property, 
every  horse  on  the  breeding  farms,  every  stock  and 
bond  that  you,  under  the  power-of-attorney  which 
an  honourable  and  trusting  old  man  Invested  in  you 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  about,  sold, —  for  your 
own  profit.  If  at  any  time  the  price  of  a  piece  of 
property  which  I  command  you  to  secure  exceeds  my 
remittance,  you  will  kindly  furnish  the  difference, 
though  I  shall  prefer  rebuilding  the  ruined  structure 
myself,  rest  assured.  It  was  my  father's  pride,  and 
through  travail  and  bloody  sweat  I  kept  him  in  ig- 
norance of  his  ruin  until  his  death.  That  held  me 
to  sane  methods.  Now  my  object  is  accomplished. 
As  I  had  no  mercy  on  James  B.  Whitby  for  his 
share  with  you  in  the  infamously  legitimate  deals 
which  made  Wilton  Sandry  an  unconscious  pauper, 
so  will  I  have  no  mercy  on  you.  You  know  what 
I  know,  and  shake  in  your  shoes  because  of  it. 
So   far  so  good.     I   shall   expect  the  deed  to  the 
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Mcatlowlands   Farms  as  speedily  as   it  can  be   ar- 
ranged. 

"  Walter  Sandry." 


Trembling  with  premonition  of  disaster  to  San- 
dry, Siletz  sat  holding  the  strange  documents. 
What  did  they  mean?  For  what  reason  did  Miss 
Ordway  tell  this  strange  story  of  a  theft  and  make 
it  appear  as  if  Sandry  were  the  thief?  It  could  not 
mean  good, —  there  could  be  nothing  of  good  in  it. 
And  what  if  others  should  see  it?  The  girl  shud- 
dered involuntarily  and  a  great  anger  began  to  well 
in  her  against  the  other  woman. 

The  colour  had  gone  from  her  cheeks  and  the 
dusky  eyes  under  the  shadow  of  her  parted  hair 
were  dull  with  a  heavy  rage,  and  she  opened  the 
buttons  of  her  blue  shirt  and  dropped  the  folded 
packet  inside  Its  blouse,  laying  a  hand  on  Coosnah's 
head  as  she  heard  the  laugh  of  a  woman  on  the  Si- 
let7.  road.  Sandry  and  Miss  Ordway  were  stroll- 
ing back.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  the  forked 
stick,  and  Poppy  Ordway  dropped  Sandry's  letter, 
re-sealed,  into  the  sack  before  his  very  eyes,  just  as 
the  mail-carrier,  coming  from  the  Reservation, 
leaned  from  his  horse  and  swep*-  it  to  his  pommel. 
It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do  and  it  set  her  blood 
leaping  for  joy  in  her  own  coolness.  When 
they  reached  the  camp  she  went  directly  to  her 
room. 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  she  came  out  again, 
and  Sandry  had  gone. 

When  she  did  she  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
looked  at  Silctz,  white  and  filled  with  a  towering  an- 
ger, and  Silctz  looked  back  as  white.  They  were 
women,  pure  and  simple,  and  they  matched  in  that 
moment  their  wit  and  their  strength. 

Miss  Ordway  knew  by  that  look  that  Siletz  had 
those  papers, —  more,  that  she  knew  their  contents, 
—  but  she  dared  not  say  a  word.  If  the  girl  should 
show  them  to  Sandry,  should  destroy  them, —  She 
was  almost  on  the  point  of  flinging  herself  upon  the 
slim  dark  creature,  risen  along  the  doorpost,  and 
fighting  for  possession  of  her  property.  But  there 
was  something  sickeningly  savage  in  the  steady  glint 
of  those  dark  eyes,  in  the  half-wild  crouch  of  the 
slender  body,  that  recalled  the  night  by  the  pump 
when  she  had  shrunk  back  from  that  wild  thing 
which  wrung  her  will  from  her,  and  she  only  stood 
and  held  to  the  lintel,  consumed  with  a  wrath  that 
could  have  killed. 

But  the  wrath  of  Siletz  was  worse, —  it  would 
have  killed,  forgetful  of  the  Preacher,  whose  word 
had  b:en  her  simple  law  of  life,  forgetful  of  Sandry 
who  nad  become  her  pattern  in  his  sanity  and  judg- 
ment. 

With  an  effort  the  woman  moistened  her  lips. 

"  nid, —  did  ynu  find, —  a  bunch  of, —  letters?" 
she  asked  between  her  gripping  teeth. 
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And  Siletz,  for  the  first  time  In  her  life,  choked 
down  her  literal  fear  of  damnation  and  lied. 

"  Lord  forgive  me,"  she  whispered  first,  and  then, 
"  No." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

"fight!       FKillT    l.IKI.    IIF.LL!" 

So  began  veiled  hostilities  between  these  two.  At 
first  Miss  Ordway  covered  her  fury  with  a  smile 
and  tried  every  art  of  conciliation,  but  Siletz  held  far 
from  her.  Night  and  day  she  kept  the  packet  in  her 
breast,  though  for  what  end  she  did  not  know.  She 
knew  only  with  her  unfailing  instinct  that  it  must 
never  go  East  to  the  cities,  or  infinite  harm  would 
befall  Sandry.  Also,  as  unfailingly,  the  same  in- 
stinct warned  her  not  to  show  them  to  him,  even 
though  their  possession  might  mean  his  safety.  TTie 
primal  cunning  of  woman  kept  her  from  belittling  or 
betraying  her  rival. 

Sandry  was  becoming  more  and  more  anxious 
about  the  East  Belt.  More  and  more  he  feared  the 
contingency  of  having  to  fall  back  upon  a  woman 
for  help  at  the  las.,  and  this  was  particularly  galling 
to  his  manhood. 

It  had  become  a  personal  question  with  him,  the 
getting  "  of  Hampden.  The  timber  at  the  north 
was  running  better  than  they  had  expected,  and  Daily 
and  Collins  with  the  lum.ber-iacks  from  Sacramento 
and  the  Siwashes  were  doing  splendidly.     Still  the 
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inanificcnt  Belt  was  the  Dillingworth's  future  and  it 
was  in  grave  jeejpardy. 

From  time  to  time  he  ran  across  I  lampden  along 
the  shores  of  the  backwater,  at  Toledo,  or  on  the 
Silet/  roail.  Here  the  bellow  Pines'  owner  often 
rode  to  meet  Miss  Ordway,  who  had  lessened  her  ef- 
forts in  his  direction  since  he  had  given  her  all  the 
material  she  needed  for  his  own  undoing.  lie  was 
more  wild  about  her  than  ever,  and  added  to  his  en- 
mity for  Sandry  the  mighty  spur  of  suspicious  jeal- 
ousy. 

So  July  dragged  out  In  blue  heat  and  August 
blazed  down  upon  the  hills. 

The  eastern  lawyer  at  Salem  was  ready  to  give  up 
in  despair.  Not  one  tiniest  point  showed  itself 
whereon  he  could  hang  a  thread  of  evidence;  and 
one  day  Sandry,  sitting  on  the  east  porch,  shocked 
the  heart  into  Miss  Ordway's  throat. 

"  I  believe  I  will  write  to  New  York  for  the  great 
Farnsworth,'  he  said;  "it's  a  mighty  risk,  for  he'll 
bankrupt  me  if  he  comes,  though  it's  hardly  likely 
he'll  bother.  They  don't  know  the  chances  for  big 
work  out  here." 

And  the  woman  shut  her  teeth  hard,  while  the 
blood  left  her  face  in  pale  anger.  Silet/,,  on  the  step, 
played  with  Coosnah's  ears  and  she,  too,  lost  a  bit 
of  colour. 

The  iiext  day  MIss  Ordway  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Salem,  stopped  over  a  train,  and  went  on  to  Port- 
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land.  There  she  souj^'ht  nut  the  most  woll-thought- 
of  legal  firm  in  the  city  and  was  closeted  for  three 
hours  in  its  private  of^ccs. 

She  was  much  too  shrewd  to  trust  the  great  scheme 
In  the  hands  of  a  Salem  firm.  Hut  here  she  had  bun- 
gled after  all,  for  her  newly-allied  lawyer,  a  fine- 
looking,  open-faced  individual,  followcil  her  to 
Salem  on  the  next  train,  bearing  copies  of  her 
mysteriously  gotten  proofs  of  Hampden's  guilt,  which 
were  as  good  as  warrants  for  his  arraignment  and 
that  of  the  amorous  young  commissioner. 

1  he  "  Ring  "  was  wider  than  she  had  any  concep- 
tion of  and  reached  afar  throughout  the  state. 

She  was  not  half  over  the  Coast  Range  on  the  one- 
horse  railroad  when  her  lawyer  laid  the  copied  pa- 
pers on  the  commissioner's  private  desk. 

"  It's  come  at  last,"  he  said  tensely;  "  somebody's 
leaked." 

And  in  a  lightning  flash  the  commissioner  knew 
what  had  become  of  his  account  book  and  the  missing 
letters  from  I  lamjulen. 

He  slumped  in  his  chair,  drumming  with  senseless 
fingers  on  its  arm. 

He  saw  black  bars  across  the  window  with  the 
waving  trees  beyond,  and  knew  himself  for  that 
weakest  among  men,  a  woman's  tool. 

So.  filled  with  excited  determination  to  beat  San- 
dry  with  the  Hamnclen  ras.e  rtm]  forf-^-tn]!  bic  cgp-?. 
ing   for   Farnsworth,  which   was  the  last  thing  she 
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wanted,  Poppy  Ordway  again  rode  up  the  valley. 
The  mighty  hills  were  silent  in  the  deadlock  of  an 
Oregon  Summer.  No  breath  of  wind  found  its  way 
into  the  sheltered  valleys  and  the  pines  were  still. 

The  tidewater  slough  was  grey  with  the  inland 
brine. 

"  CJIorious!  "  she  said  to  herself,  lifting  her  gaze 
to  the  hazy  mountains.  "  And  I'll  save  it  for  hiin, 
—  even  against  his  will !  " 

She  was  sure  she  had  succeeded  in  her  mission, 
and,  happy  in  the  knowledge,  was  eager  to  be  out 
of  the  hired  rig. 

And  Sandry,  as  he  assisted  her  out,  thought  sim- 
ply that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
worl(1,  for  all  the  joy  of  triumph  lent  sparkle  to  her 
lovely  features,  deepened  the  slu'  ous  blue  of  her 
eyes. 

No  word  had  ever  been  spoken  about  that  night 
at  the  rollway  and  Sandry  bore  a  sense  of  guilt  that 
he  had  taken  her  avowal  without  open  reciprocal  on. 
But  the  face  of  Siletz  held  him  back.  He  scorned 
himself  and  yet  he  knew  he  was  blameless,  save  for 
that  unguarded  kiss  in  the  glade. 

But  did  he  wish  to  reciprocate?     Me  did  not  know. 

Daily's  camp  droned  on, —  getting  out  its  logs, 
flooding  them  down  the  slough,  binding  them  slowly 
into  the  now  familiar  ocean  going  raft. 

The  foreman  himself  was  unchanged,  though  the 
world   had  changed   for  him   since   that  miserable 
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"  '^  cs  "  of  Silct/  in  the  ilarkcncd  room  when  he  laid 
a  Rcntlc  hanil  on  her  shouKicT.  To  SanJry  he  was 
the  same,  for  lie  had  come,  throujrh  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  the  simple  nature,  to  he  his  friend.  The  elu- 
sive fineness  that  had  shown  plain  to  Sandry  from 
the  first  in  John  Daily's  heart  was  solid  as  a  rock, 
a  foundation,  an  abutment. 

ihey  watched  Mampdcn's  trail  grow  toward  the 
East  Belt  with  an  exaggerated  slowness,  a  Haunting 
of  security. 

And  then,  tAvo  days  after  Miss  Ordway's  return, 
the  young  commissioner  and  the  Portland  lawyer 
got  off  the  train  at  Toledo  and  were  driven  out  to 
the  Yellow  Pines.  They  bore  for  Hampden  the 
wildest  agony  of  his  strong  life  in  tlie  revelation  of 
his  goddess. 

They  were  closeted  together  the  whole  of  the 
night  in  the  Yellow  Pines  office  and  it  was  a  strenu- 
ous night  for  the  two  strangers,  for  Hampden  was  a 
man  to  fear  in  his  rages. 

At  first  they  held  him  by  main  force,  and  later  by 
argument  and  reason. 

"  Fight,"  said  the  lawyer  in  the  pink  dawn, 
"fight  like  hell!  And  bluff.  It's  your  only 
chance." 

"Fight?"  snarled  Hampden  hoarsely,  **  what 
for?     This  damned   driveller  has  let  her  get  the 

""■= — '    •-:... -V   Kavi3  or  jiiinc  about  the  tiirce 

timber  claims  in  7-10,  and  they  alone'd  put  me  be- 
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hind  bars  I     You're  the  damnedest  ass  I  ever  seen!  " 
And  the  man's  small  red  eyes  glared  at  his  accom- 
plice with  the  murderlust.     But  the  commissioner  had 
some  spirit  himself  and  came  back  with  defence. 

Fools?  We're  two  together.  It  was  from  you 
she  got  her  first  knowledge  of  the  game.  She 
fooled  her  first  suspicions  out  of  you  in  her  horse- 
back rides.  She  told  me  so, —  that's  how  you  took 
her  in  on  the  deals,  she  said." 

Hampden  groaned  and  flung  his  head  in  his  arms 
on  the  pine  table. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I'll  fight." 
But  with  the  last  sight  of  the  buckboard  bouncing 
down  the  hill  road  with  his  visitors  to  catch  the  early 
train  back  to  Salem,  a  light  grew  up  in  his  heavy  face 
that  would  have  puzzled  that  asfte  man,  the  Port- 
land lawyer. 

"Yes,  by  God!"  he  said  in  a  voice  thick  with 
menace,  "I'll  fight!  And  I'll  make  a  fight  that'll 
be  remembered  all  along  the  coast!  " 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  MESSAGL  IN  THE  AIR 

The  next  day  was  the  ninth  of  August.  The  ther- 
mometer, hanging  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sandry's 
omce,  went  slowly  up  to  a  hundred  and  eight  by  two 
o'clock. 

"Mercy!"  panted  Ma,  fanning  herself  with  the 
Portland  Weekly,  '  ef  this  ain't  a  corker,  I  don't 
know!  Beats  all  I  ever  see,  'cept  th'  year  John  cut 
on  th'  Quarter  Creek.  Law,  law!  I  was  jest 
drinkin'  th'  froth  often  th'  cup  o'  life  then,— I'm 
two-thirds  down  to  th'  dregs  now.  But  that  was  a 
terrible  year." 

She  sat  on  the  east  porch  in  her  little  rocker  and 
Siletz  braided  her  mats  on  the  step,  while  Poppy 
Ordway  watched  her  from  a  cushion  against  the 
wall.  She  never  let  the  girl  out  of  her  sight  these 
days,  her  Hrst  eager  glance  in  the  mornings  telling 
her  acute  mind  that  the  packet  was  still  extant.  She 
would  have  known  it  at  once  had  Silct/  destroyed  it, 
so  keen  and  penetrating  was  that  wonderful  faculty 
of  hers,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  its  recovery 
would  ho  only  a  matter  of  strategy  more  or  less  clever 
as  this  girl  proved  her  nbilitv. 
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The  donkey  tooted  faintly  at  the  upper  cutting  and 
from  time  to  time  the  dinky  engine  trundled  its  high 
piled  flats  down  the  little  track  to  the  rolhvay  at  the 
slough's  mouth. 

The  men  were  all  out  and  the  summer  silence  hung 
upon  the  cook-shack  and  the  deserted  cabins,  empty 
ever  since  their  former  occupants  had  turned  their 
coats  for  Hampden's  two-year  contracts. 

Suddenly  Coosnah,  lying  on  the  step,  got  vp.  He 
raised  his  heavy  hound's  head  and  sniffeu  the  air, 
once,  twice,  with  quivering  nostrils  as  if  he  read  a 
message  in  some  mysterious  current.  Siletz  looked 
at  him,  her  fingers  arrested.  Then  he  sat  down  on 
his  haunches,  threw  up  his  muzzle,  and  began  to  bay, 
a  melancholy,  lonesome  sound. 

"Hush,"  said  Siletz,  "hush,  Coosnah!"  And 
she,  too,  lifted  her  head  after  the  fashion  of  wild 
things,  smelling  the  sultry  atmosphere. 

"  Mother!  "  she  cried  swiftly,  "  it's  fire !  " 

"My  heaven!" 

The  general  creaked  upward  and  hurried  to  the 
steps,  but  already  Siletz  was  off  and  running  up  the 
valley  toward  the  cutting. 

She  kept  clear  of  the  track  and  she  made  better 
speed  than  the  engine  coming  up  for  another 
load. 

When  she  reached  the  donkey,  Sandry  was  stand- 
ing beside  it,  but  the  girl  passed  him  without  a 
^KiiiCx.-  iLiiiiiiiii^  ic)  w iicrc  iiic  iiifcmun  5Ct  a  tfiuKcr. 
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"  John  !  "  she  cried;  "  John,—  there's  a  fire  on  the 
west  ridge !  " 

There  is  no^h^ng  to  a  woodsman  in  the  great  tlm- 
her  stretches  so  appalling  as  that  one  cry. 

I'Acry  man  within  hearing  dropped  his  work  in- 
stantly  and  stood  up. 

"What?  "cried  Daily  in  italics. 

"  Fire, —  I  saw  the  smoke  as  I  ran, —  we  smclled 
it  first.      On  the  west  ridge." 

"  Call  in  th'  men,"  said  Daily  as  he  passed  the 


donkey-engineer, 


"an' 


send     'em     along.     We'd 


better  all  go,  Mr.  Sandry.  'Tain't  likely  it's  much 
but  we  got  lo  stomp  it  out,  whatever  'tis.  I  ben 
a-iookin'  i'er  'em. 

"  It's  a  little  early  but  it's  awful  dry." 
And  they  all  trailed  down  the  valley  on  a  dog- 
trot.  Sandry  noticed  how  the  girl  ran  in  the  lead 
with  that  long,  graceful  leap,  never  wasting  a  mo- 
tion, never  taking  an  unnecessary  step.  At  the  camp 
they  stopped  for  spades,  axes  and  several  blankets 
from  the  bunkhouse,  to  hurry  up  across  the  slope 
and  mount  the  west  ridge.  Plain  against  the  tur- 
quoise sky  a  small  white  cloud  drifted  slowly  up- 
ward along  the  cr^st  of  the  mountain  —  an  unmis- 
takable signal. 

^  They  found  it  at  the  end  of  a  stiff  climb,—  a  fallen 
pine,  long,  rich  with  pitch,  burning  splendidly.  The 
drift  of  needles  piled  high  along  its  sides  had  been 
consumed,  spreading  out  a  dozen  running  fingers  of 
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flame  that  ate  hungrily  into  the  wind-packed  carpet 
of  dry,  dead  stuff  on  the  ridge.  They  set  to  work 
scattering  the  fire,  whipping  it  out  with  blankets 
along  the  ground,  killing  it  in  the  trunk  by  shovel- 
ling earth  upon  it. 

It  took  them  the  better  part  of  .""^  hour,  but  when 
they  went  down  there  was  not  a  spark  left  alight. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  started  it,  John?  "  asked 
Sandry. 

"  Oh,  some  darned  little  college  snipe  from  Cor- 
vallis,  likely,  with  a  gun  an'  a  cigarette.  They  throw 
'em  away  so  damned  grand,  half  smoked  an'  burnin', 
though  every  forester's  warnin'  in  th'  timber  forbids 
it.  Or  mebbe  it  was  some  camper  stayin'  over  night 
on  the  ridge, —  some  greenhorn, —  a  timber-jack  or 
a  old-timer'd  never  build  a  fire  agin  a  log  like  that. 
An'  its  mighty  dry, —  mighty  dr>\" 

They  went  back  to  the  cutting,  though  every  jack 
of  them  lifted  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  the 
ridges  around. 

At  supper  the  loggers  discussed  the  forest  fires  of 
other  years,  the  topic  opened  by  the  incident.  It 
was  a  close  night  with  a  dark  sky,  though  the  heat 
had  given  way  to  the  sweet  coolness  of  the  coast 
under  the  mysterious  ocean  wind,  and  Sandry  from 
his  old  seat  at  table  looked  out  at  the  western  ridge. 

"John!"  he  cried,  rising  suddenly,  "it's  broken 
out  again!  " 

Sure  enough.     Against  the  upper  darkness  little 
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red  tongues  licked  fitfully  up  and  the  men,  white  and 
Indian,  tumbled  out  of  the  cookshack. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  they  turned  in,  and 
Sandry  was  puzzled. 

The  next  day  nothing  happened.  Then  at  dawn 
of  the  day  following  the  camp  awoke  to  see  a  fine, 
fairy-white  haze  all  through  the  valley  and  the  crest 
of  the  west  ridge,  for  half  a  mile,  sending  up  fanci- 
ful pearl  plumes  in  the  soft  morning.  This  time  It 
had  gained  a  start  and  the  camp  turned  out  in  earnest. 
Scattering  fires  were  burning  slowly  in  the  lower 
growth,  all  linked  together  by  creeping  trails.  It 
was  as  if  a  light  wind  had  blown  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  bearing  a  brand  here  and  there.  Daily 
set  his  men  in  groups  all  along  the  burning  p,  and 
they  attacked  it  with  spade  and  shovel,  axe  and 
blanket  wet  from  the  five-gallon  oil  cans  they  had 
filled  at  the  slough  and  carried  up  the  mountain  with 
heavy  labour.  This  time  they  worked  unceasingly 
all  day,  going  down  to  dinner  in  relays,  and  night 
found  them  a  weary  crew  with  grimy  faces,  while  a 
narrow  black  scar  ran  along  the  high  shoulder  of 
the  ridge. 

"  John,"  said  Sandry  solemnly,  "  that  is  no  college 
boy  with  his  cigarette." 

"  \o."  said  Daily  grimly. 

"Then  what  is  it?     IFho  Is  It?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Could  it  be  Hamoden?'' 
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The  foreman  turned  upon  the  owner. 

*'  You  hain't  a  real  westerner  yet,  Mr.  Sandry," 
he  said  with  a  smile.  "  You  think  Hampden'd  resk 
his  yclla  pine, —  as  fine  timber  as  there  is  in  th'  whole 
state?  He'd  bury  th'  hatchet  an'  come  fight  with 
us  like  a  brother  first." 

"Then  what's  setting  these  fires? — for  it  looks 
as  if  they  are  being  set, —  My  God!  Look  there  I 
There's  another!  " 

A  merry  red  eye  winked  and  leaped  and  died,  to 
leap  again  across  the  early  twilight  at  the  valley's 

head. 

"  That's  damned  close  to  our  cuttin' !  "  cried 
Daily  starting  down  the  mountain  on  a  sliding  run. 

And  that  last  fire,  burning  strongly  where  no  brand 
could  have  dropped  even  with  a  wind,  marked  the 
beginning  of  such  a  time  of  anxiety,  of  fear  that 
grew  and  mounted  to  heart-stilling  panic,  of  super- 
human labour,  as  Sandry,  a  year  before,  could  not 
have  believed  possible.  Before  the  crew  was  done 
with  it  another  was  flaring  on  the  tiresome  west  ridge 
and  they  divided  their  force  to  handle  both.  The 
night  wore  away  with  ceaseless  work  and  morning 
found  the  start  in  the  valley  creeping  away  from 
them,  work  as  they  might,  with  a  little  wind  that 
began  to  draw  up  the  slough  from  the  open  back- 
water below. 

"  S'letz,  child,"  said  Daily  with  the  tender  tone  he 
always  used  toward  the  girl,  "  how's  it  to  ride  into 
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Toledo  an'  tell  'em  to  come  out  fer  a  hour  or  two  this 
momin'?  Tell  Binley's  at  th'  store  that  we  need  a 
little  help, —  a  dozen  men  '11  do,  I  guess, —  an'  tell 
'em  to  bring  sacks.  This  one's  a-goin'  to  be  a  sur- 
face fire,  they's  such  a  heavy  fall  o'  needles  an'  it's 
so  awful  dry." 

He  was  washing  grimy  hands  at  the  pump  before 
snatching  a  bite  of  breakfast,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  done  Silctz  had  Black  Bolt  at  the  hammer  block. 
The  big  foreman  looked  after  her  wistfully. 

That  day,  the  eleventh  of  August,  was  to  be  long 
remembered  In  the  Coast  country. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  little  wind  from  the  back- 
water had  freshened  with  a  devilish  perversity,  blow- 
ing the  creeping  flames  merrily  toward  the  north. 

Daily  abandoned  the  one  on  the  ridge,  for  fire 
goes  down  hill  slowly,  and  set  his  men  again  in  the 
valley.  Here  the  bed  of  dry  needles  was  thick  and 
rotted  into  ideal  condition  for  that  most  treacherous 
of  fires,  the  ground  fire  which  gets  into  the  powder- 
like  mat  of  packed  dead  fall  and  creeps  hither  and 
thither  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  breaking  out,  unex- 
pectedly, an  unseen,  insidious  enemy. 

There  had  been  two  years  of  unusually  heavy  fo- 
liage  and  the  rains  had  ceased  early,  so  that  the  time 
was  opportune  for  a  forest  fire. 

The  timber  at  the  valley's  head  was  smaller  than 
on  the  hills,  consequently  there  was  more  under- 
growth,   little   young   pines    and   firs,    slender    and 
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branchy,  each  one  of  which  was  a  resinous  torch 
ready  to  flare  into  splendid  kindling  for  its  greater 
brothers.  These  it  was  that  took  the  fire  running 
with  the  little  wind,  skimming  swiftly  along  the  sur- 
face, catching  here  and  there  a  sapling,  which  in 
its  turn,  if  it  was  not  felled  quickly  by  a  blow  from 
a  broad-axe,  reached  up  for  the  lower  branches  of 
some  full  grown  pine.  That  was  the  thing  they 
fought  against,  these  men  of  the  timberlands,  for 
if  once  a  great  pine  took  up  the  fire  with  a  roar  like 
the  sea  in  a  hollow  cavern,  it  would  spread  to  an- 
other and  another  in  the  close  packed,  swaying  canopy 
of  the  forest  and  the  horror  of  the  country  would 
start  broadcast  on  a  track  of  ruin, —  a  crown  fire, 
than  which  there  is  no  greater  menace,  for  a  horse 
cannot  out-run  it,  and  man,  if  the  hills  are  thickly 
wooded,  is  almost  powerless  against  it. 

Within  an  hour  after  Siletz  left,  men  began  to  ar- 
rive by  the  road, —  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  and 
later  on  foot,  for  there  is  no  call  like  that  of  "  Fire  " 
in  the  big  woods  to  bring  recruits.  They  put  them- 
selves under  Daily's  orders  and  fell  to  with  a  will, 
beating  out  the  surface  flames,  cutting  every  sapling 
in  sight,  digging  trenches  to  head  off  any  ground  fires 
that  might  be  started. 

But  destiny  was  against  the  Dillingworth.  The 
wind, —  "  unusual  "  to  use  that  overworked  word  of 
tiic  region  truly  for  once, —  grew  steadily;  and  de- 
spite  the   trained  work,    for  every  man   knew   this 
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business,  it  rushed  the  flames  throuK'h  the  under- 
growth faster  than  they  could  handle  it.  Daily, 
black  with  smoke  ami  ashes,  was  everywhere.  San- 
dry  clung  at  his  heels,  watching  his  methods,  learning 
everything  he  could,  listening,  picking  up,  catching 
on  with  lightning  rapidity.  He  knew  himself  to  be 
ignorant,  and  where  he  was  the  head  with  his  in- 
terests at  stake  he  must  make  himself  competent. 

Therefore  he  left  direction  to  others  and  followed 
his  foreman,  taking  orders  like  the  rest. 

There  was  no  time  to  stop  for  meals,  and  at  noon 
Ma  Daily  packed  great  baskets  with  strong  food 
such  as  these  men  would  need,  bread  and  thick  slices 
of  meat,  and  got  ready  to  help  Siletz  carry  them 
up. 

Miss  Ordway,  hovering  always  about,  forever  con- 
scious of  the  packet  in  Siletz'  blouse,  made  ready  to 
go  also,  gathering  up  her  broadcloth  skirts,  tying  a 
veil  over  a  sun  hat. 

The  general  stopped  on  the  porch  and  looked  her 
hard  in  the  eyes. 

"  'Tain't  no  place  fer  you,"  she  said  sternly,  "  on- 
less  ye  help.     Take  a-holt." 

And  she  held  out  two  heavy  baskets  to  the  as- 
tounded novelist. 

For  once  in  her  life  this  woman  succumbed  to 
bluff,  and  she  took  them  without  a  word,  while  the 
Old  ludy  turned  back  for  a  pail  of  coffee  and  tin 
cups. 
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By  night  Daily  was  grim  and  silent,  hoarse  with 
shouting,  and  he  stamped  into  the  porch  where  the 
women  watched  the  Hames  that  flared  red  against 
the  night  in  an  hundred  places  on  the  west  ridge  and 
up  the  hills  on  both  sides  at  the  cutting. 

"  S'letz,  honey,"  he  rasped,  "  I'll  have  to  call  on 
you  agin.  They's  a  new  one  over  the  first  shoulder 
toward  the  East  Belt, —  up  In  th'  old  cuttin' —  an' 
it  must  've  ben  burnin',  slow  like,  all  day,  or  nigh 
it.  It's  goin'  to  be  a  big  one  an'  this  one's  gettin' 
out  of  bounds,  while  th'  west  ridge's  spreadln'. 
Ride  down  an'  tell  'em  to  send  th'  town  this  time. 
We'll  need  'em  all.  I  can't  spare  a  man, —  I've  sent 
out  six  to  hunt  th'  dlvil  behind  this,  an'  rf  I  ketch 
him  rilkill  him,  damn  him!" 

•'  Son  1  "  said  Ma  from  the  shadows. 
So  once  again  Siletz  and  Black  Bolt  and  Coosnah 
thundered  down  through  the  darkness  to  save  the 
Dilllngworth,  and  the  heart  in  the  girl's  breast  was 
throbbing  with  anxiety  for  Sandry, —  black  as  Daily, 
and  as  rough  looking,  fighting  with  his  lesser 
strength,  a  Westerner  at  last  by  every  sign. 

By  midnight  all  those  in  the  town  who  had  not 
come  at  the  first  call  were  there,  and  Daily  saw  among 
the  crowd  Harris,  his  old  saw-filer,  young  Anworthy 
and  several  more  of  thob  who  had  deserted  to  the 
god  of  gold.  They  kept  sheepishly  in  the  back- 
ground but  they  were  there  lor  the  common  goou 
that  Daily  had  spoken  of, —  they  would  have  an- 
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swered  a  call  from  a  real  enemy  In  such  a  crisis,  for 
that  is  the  way  of  the  West. 

Ma  Daily,  passing  her  interminable  tin  cups  of 
coffee, —  she  had  brought  a  great  iron  kettle  and 
boiled  it  over  a  fire  on  the  ground, —  stopped  before 
Anworthy,  the  curly  headed  boy  of  whom  she  was 
very  fond,  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,  son,"  she  said 
kindly,  and  the  young  scape-goat  had  the  grace  to 
blush. 
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As  has  been  said  before,  Destiny  was  against  the 
Dillingworth.  The  wind,  playing  pranks  of  fitful 
gusts,  of  steady  draughts,  of  whistling  currents, 
leaped  and  shouted  up  between  the  hills  and  by  mid- 
night the  great  forest  fire  that  was  to  be  remembered 
all  along  the  coast  was  an  established  thing.  The 
flames,  burning  at  the  cutting  with  tantalising  cer- 
tainty, yet  rather  slowly,  suddenly  leaped  up  as  if 
a  restraint  had  been  removed.  With  a  whoop  they 
roared  up  the  already  fire-dotted  hillside  to  the  west, 
while  the  slow  ridge  fire  began  to  dance  and  hurry 
north  to  meet  them.  Huge  red  streamers  flung 
themselves  out  against  the  black  night  sky,  reaching 
half  way  to  the  zenith.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke 
leaped  and  bellied  to  the  heavens,  while  the  roar  that 
appalls  a  woodman's  heart  began  to  sound  through- 
out the  hills. 

John  Daily,  working  like  a  giant,  went  white  be- 
neath his  grime  at  sound  of  it. 

"  My  God!  "  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  it's  goin'  away 
from  us!  " 

And  Sandry,  halted  a  pace  away  by  that  cry  of 
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ma'n,?i-;k::;:77";''  -"-"«d  the  spokes. 

"  Thank  th'  Lord'  "  «:i;,J  n  -i     r 
command."  *  "^  ^'''>'  ^^'■^^"^'y.  "  take 

The  newcomer  talked  a  mom.n^  «.;..,  u:.  .^ 
Pun.ons,  motioning,   dividing  Jocaliei;;  'Z:^::^^ 
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quick  plan.      Then  he  turned  to  t!ic  t)\vncr  and  his 


hircrran. 


"  Where's  }    ur  best  timber?  "  he  asked. 
"  l\i^ht  ()\er  that  iirsi  riiij^e  to  th'  east  an'  south, 
an'  there's  a  bi^  tire  burniu'  back  toward  it." 

.!^;e." 


C 


orne  ab)nj^ 


I 


want  to  enmb  that  east  n 


In  hurryinjr  silence  the  three  nien  ebrnbed  the 
mountain,  standing  at  last  on  a  narrow  crest  between 
two  rollicking  areas  of  flame  that  leaped  and  ate  and 
roared  in  an  hundred  places. 

The  stranger  questioned  pointedly, —  how  long 
they  had  been  burning,  how  many  tires  there  were 
at  the  start,  how  it  had  all  begun;  and  Sandry  noticed 
his  thoroughness. 

Daily  gave  every  detail  freely. 

"  It's  ben  set,"  he  said  bitterly,  "  an'  fer  th'  life  of 
me  I  don't  know  why.  We'd  a-had  it  all  under  by 
now  but  fer  this  one  up  here, —  an'  th'  valley  start, 
—  aa', —  but,  uh.  Lord,  what's  th'  use?  They  ben 
springin'  up  faster'n  we'd  get  'em  out." 

"  Got  any  enemies?  " 

"  Only  th'  Yella  Pines,  an'  they're  rich  as  us, — 
off  to  th'  south  there." 

The  ranger  studied  the  hills,  the  lie  of  the  land, 
the  trend  of  the  valleys  and  held  up  his  hat  to  get 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

"  North,"  said  Daily,  "  ben  whippin'  up  from  th' 
backwater  like  hell  all  day.  That's  what's  done  th' 
business." 
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"  Wrong,"  said  the  ranger,  ''  north-by-north-east 
Worse  for  ,t's  going  to  change.  Then  it'll  go  back 
toward  that  heavier  timber  there." 

He    nodded    touard    the    Fast    Belt    and    Daily 
groaned.  ' 

Sandry  only  shut  his  lips. 

He  began  to  see  why  his  foreman,  himself  a  born 
woodsman    and    familiar   with    the    region,    had    so 
heartdy  turned  over  his  command  to  this  stranger 
popped  up  from  nowhere.  ' 

He  recognised  trained  ability,  a  man  of  business 
handlmg  his  business. 

They  hastily  returned  to  the  valley  and  the  ranger 
gathered  twenty  men,  putting  them  under  one  of  his 
aides. 

^^    "Go    up   over   that   ridge,"   he   directed   briefly, 
and  cut  a   forty-foot  fall  straight  across  the  dip 
bchmd  the  fire.      Go  on  and  cut  it  up  over  the  big 
ridge.     Don't  stop  to  fight." 

Then,  as  the  men  hurried  off  with  cross-cuts  and 
axes,  he  plunged  Into  the  smoke  and  fire,  shouting 
terse  commands,  taking  men  from  what  seemed  Im! 
peratne  tasks  to  put  them  at  work  In  places  removed 
from  the  fire,- digging  trenches,  cutting  a  great 
P'ne  here,    a  towering  spruce  or  fir  there 

"  Cood   man,"  panted  Sandry  to  his   foreman  as 
they  passed  with  axes  and  dripping  sacks 

"Best  thing  in  ^the  timber.      Thev  know  th'  woods 
a==    .u    ;.;l-.  un    tu    air  currents.     \V,sh't  we  had  a 
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hundred  of  'em.     They'd  save  th'  country  'ts  goin' 
to  hell  with  these  fires." 

The  one-horse  railroad  redeemed  Itself  that  night 
for  it  sent  in  a  special  train  from  the  Summit  with 
all  the  men  from  the  stations  along  the  isolated 
mountain  line.  That  was  no  great  load;  for  the  few 
tiny  towns  lost  in  the  wilderness  had  little  to  boast  of 
In  population,  yet  what  they  sent  was  good,  live 
stuff, —  timbermen  and  firefighters  by  instinct. 

Dawn  came  over  the  mountains  in  blood-red  haze. 
The  sun  was  a  ball  of  copper  shining  dimly  through 
a  canopy  of  dun-white  smoke.  The  wind,  which  had 
dropped  a  bit  In  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  came 
up  again  and  gave  new  impetus  to  the  flames.  The 
roar  was  incessant.  Here  a  giant  pine,  rich  with 
resin,  caught  fire  and  fairly  tore  into  the  sky  in  Its 
fury  of  burning, —  there  a  huge  fir,  eaten  through  at 
the  base  by  a  pack  of  tinder,  fell  with  a  majesty  of 
sound  that  was  awesome.  And  everywhere  the  men, 
like  ants  attacking  some  mighty  task,  toiled  without 
sleep. 

Daily  had  been  up  for  forty-eight  hours,  yet  he 
went  as  strongly  as  at  the  beginning,  while  Sandry, 
still  far  from  hale,  was  compelled  to  drop  for  an 
hour's  sleep.  In  fact  Ma  did  the  compelling,  going 
mto  the  smoke  and  ashes  after  him,  bringing  him  out 
bodily  with  a  firm  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

You're  spoiling  me,"  he  protested  through  soot- 
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"  Can't  afford  to  go  down  fer  good,"  said  the  gen- 
eral sternly,  "  no  steam,  no  power.  Food  an'  sleep, 
—  fuel  an'  water.      Do  you  tend  to  your  bllers." 

And  the  owner,  with  a  wry  smile,  sank  on  a  pile  of 
gunnysacks  beside  tlie  improvised  rollway  of  the 
upper  cutting. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  to  find  himself  under  a 
light  blanket  of  fanciful  weave  which  belonged  to 
Siletz.  The  shy,  silent  girl  had  been  about  him  in 
his  sleep. 

When  he  hurried  to  the  work  he  saw  here  and 
there  groups  of  Indians.  The  Reservation  had  ar- 
rived in  force.  But  things  were  growing  worse 
with  every  hour.  The  sound  of  the  flames  was  as 
the  surf  on  a  thousand  miles  of  shore.  The  pall  of 
smoke  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  lending  a  lone- 
some, fear-giving  darkness  to  the  world, —  the  little 
world  of  the  IVillingworth  valley.  Long  streamers 
of  the  grey  •  oss  that  hung  from  the  branches  high 
above  flamed  out  in  fantastic  shapes  and  banners. 

The  cutting  at  the  valley's  head  had  changed  in 
these  few  hours  beyond  recognition,  its  close-packed, 
green  fastnesses  being  now  but  blackened  spikes 
reaching  high,  its  splendid  straight  trunks  fallen  like 
jackstraws  across  one  another. 

Fire  was  everywhere,  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens.  It  heated  the  sweet  winds  to  unbearable 
scorching-  blasts.  It  illumined  the  dun  dusk  with 
dull,    crimson   light.     It    deserted   the   cutting   and 
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swept  forward  toward  the  north,  leaving  ashes  and 
ruin,  sullen  brands  and  smouldering  logs  that  flared 
forth  vindictively  from  to  time.  But  as  it  went  it 
leaped  and  exulted,  for  it  rushed  to  the  embrace  of 
heavier  timber.  The  wind  still  held  by  north-by- 
north-east,  veering  slightly  this  way  and  that,  threat- 
ening now  the  Reservation  of  the  Siletz,  in  whose 
basin  there  lay  the  finest  body  of  standing  timber  in 
all  the  commonwealth  of  the  States,  now  the  mag- 
nificent East  Belt  that  seemed  to  grip  the  heart  of 
Walter  Sandry  like  a  living  thing  in  danger. 

So  dawn  found  them  on  thu  hot,  grim  day  In 
•August. 

The  lean  young  ranger  was  everywhere,  and  San- 
dry, in  amazed  appreciation,  saw  a  trench  shut  off 
a  ground-fire,  and  the  felling  of  a  single  ^e  change 
the  trend  of  a  flood  of  flame  that  was  go  g  out  of 
bounds. 

But  by  twelve  o'clock  it  was  apparent  to  "-he  raw- 
est observer  that  they  were  bound  to  lose. —  that 
Destiny  and  the  elements  v/ere  bent  on  high  carnival 
and  that  the  forest  fire  had  done  with  the  petty 
restraint  of  these  atoms  labouring  out  their  hearts. 

The  wind  turned,  as  the  ranger  had  predicted, 
and  headed  south. 

With  appalling  might  the  flood  spread  up  the 
ridges,  crept  down  into  the  dip  and  joined  the  slow- 
burning  menace  there. 

At  that  the  ranger  fired  three  shots  Into  the  air 
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which  brought  one  of  his  aides  running  out  of  the 
smoi<e,  panting  and  dishevelled  from  fighting  hand- 
to-hand  with  a  growth  of  young  s'        j. 

"  Go  telegraph  for  the  Vance  cr  soldiers,"  he 
directed  tersely,  "  this  is  going  to  beat  all  records." 

"If  we  only  had  trails!"  he  rasped  to  Daily, 
"  trails  and  telephones  and  men  and  iiorses!  Damn 
a  stingy  government!  And  what  fine  timber  it  is! 
Going  up  in  smoke  unless  we  get  help  at  once.  We 
can't  cut  trails  fast  enough  to  get  in  and  work  to 
advantage.  A  straight  fall  through  beyond  this  hol- 
low would  head  off  that  branch,"  he  waved  an  arm 
vehemently,  "  but  it'll  beat  the  trail  cutters!  " 

They  called  all  the  men  they  could  spare  from  the 
north  and  set  them  at  work  in  the  rolling  smoke 
ahead  of  the  fire  that  was  beginning  to  eat  south- 
ward. 

In  darkness,  in  a  great  heat  that  seemed  to  tear 
the  lining  from  lungs  that  breathed  it.  without  rest 
or  food  they  raced  with  the  monster  that  laughed 
at  their  puny  efforts,  raced  together,  Dillingworth 
and  Siwash  and  Yellow  Pines,  side  by  side,  and  there 
was  neither  colour,  nor  enmity,  nor  personality  be- 
tween them.  Sandry  pulled  a  saw  with  the  huge 
red-shirt  he  had  once  tried  to  drag  out  of  the  fight 
at  the  cabin  in  the  East  Belt,  and  Collins  worked 
savagely  with  Brady  of  the  Yellow  Pines  whom  he 
had  thrown  into  the  slough  after  the  incident  of  the 
sawed  rollway. 
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So  they  toilctl,  hanging  on  grimly,  whil^  the  world 
took  tire  about  thcni  and  it  seemed  as  though  no  liv- 
ing thing  could  escape  its  wrath.  Birds,  flying 
across  the  canopy,  fell  fluttering  to  the  earth,  and 
once  an  antlercd  buck  and  two  does  shot  past  the 
line  unhindered.  As  the  fire  grew  in  volume  and 
area  many  of  the  woods  creatures  began  to  come 
down  into  the  valleys,  headed  for  the  sea. 

Once  Sandry  stopped  to  go  down  to  the  cutting  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  realising  Ma's  warning  that  he  must 
husband  his  strength. 

Siletz  ran  to  meet  him  with  it  and  as  he  took  the 
cup  a  young  bob-cat  loped  swiftly  by,  not  an  hundred 
yards  away,  its  frightened  ears  laid  back  and  its  lean 
belly  flattened  to  the  ground. 

*'  Oh!  "  cried  the  girl,  suddenly  realising  what  It 
meant,  "  Oh,  they  are  burning  up  there !  They 
don't  know  where  to  go!  " 

And  Sandry  saw  tears  fill  her  dark  eyes  and  roll 
unheeded  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Soft,"  he  mused  as  he  hurried  back  into  the  roar- 
ing timber,  "  all  soft!  She  is  a  pliant  reed,  fit  for 
adoration  and  service  and  tenderness." 

He  was  soon  to  know  her  for  Iron  and  a  savagery 
past  all  comprehension,  but  he  had  no  time  to  think: 
for  a  long  file  of  olive-drab  was  coming  up  the  valley 
on  the  double-quick, —  the  Vancouver  soldiers 
brought  by  a  special  train,  rushed  to  the  ranger's  call 
in  a  matter  of  hours. 
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Company  H,  under  Captain  Donaldson,  they  trotted 
swiftly  up  with  the  quick-step  of  hard-trained 
infantry  and  stood  in  columns  of  four  while  the  of- 
ficer jought  the  head  of  affairs. 

This  was  Daily,  who  promptly  sent  for  the  young 
forest  ranger,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  in  the 
telling  these  two  keen-witted  Westerners,  the  woods- 
man and  the  soldier,  had  covered  the  situation  in 
rapid-fire  question  and  answer,  divided  forces,  ap- 
portioned leaders,  given  directions  and  were  ready 
to  grapple  with  the  enemy.  Light-marching  kits 
were  dumped  upon  the  ground  and  the  hard-muscled 
men  took  to  the  hills  and  the  timber  under  quick, 
decisive  orders. 

Two  hours  later  wagons  arrived  with  commissary 
supplies  and  the  smoky,  blackened  valley  took  on  a 
military  air. 

The  west  ridge  was  abandoned  by  night  Also 
that  stretch  of  flame  which  had  threatened  all  the 
vast  timber  land  toward  the  north  was  allowed  to  go, 
as  It  was  travelling  more  slowly  because  of  the 
change  in  the  wind.     The  whole  heart  of  the  human 
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effort  was  bound  up  in  the  heading  oti"  of  the  tower- 
ing, howling,  engulfing  sea  of  fire  that  was  roaring 
higher  and  higher  in  the  dense  dip  below  and  just 


no 


rth  of  the  fine  East  Belt.  Here  the  greater  part 
of  Company  H  and  nearly  all  of  the  volunteers 
from  the  towns  were  strung  along  a  thin  line  of 
fallen  timber  which  they  were  trying  wilh  heart- 
breaking labour  to  widen  sufficiently  to  stop  the  leap- 
ing flood. 

"If  we  can  work  for  another  three  hours  we'll  do 
it,"  panted  Daily,  his  blue  shirt  hanging  in  tattered 
strips  from  shoulders  black  with  soot  and  blistered 
in  a  dozen  places,  "  but  it's  hot  as  hell  already. 
Nothin'  to  breathe." 

The  roar  was  steady  as  the  ocean's  voice,  falling 
and  rising  with  every  new  puff  of  the  arrant  wind, 
every  group  of  pines  ignited.  The  dense  smoke  hid 
the  workmen  from  each  other.  There  was  incessant 
calling  from  leader  to  leader  of  the  cutting  squads, 
warning  of  the  fall  of  each  great  tree,  though  they 
were  all  turned  back  upon  their  brethren  toward  the 
oncoming  fire,  thus  pushing  backward  the  upper  fo- 
liage and  widening  by  jver  so  litde  the  creeping 
safety  belt. 

It  was  a  Titan  struggle,  and  it  was  indicative  of 
the  force  that  has  conquered  nature, —  the  human 
atoms  toiling  in  semi-darkness  beneath  the  threaten- 
ing forest,  choked  by  the  c.moke.  flayed  b'-'  the  al- 
most unbearable  heat,  menaced  by  the  flames  that  at 
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any  moment  mi^ht  sweep  here  or  there  among  the 
rocks  and  Jecli\  itlcs  of  the  uneven  hills  and  cut  off 
escape. 

'I  hat  was  the  great  danger  ihcy  guarded  against, 
—  the  possibility  of  getting  hemmed  in.  (nia  ds 
were  detailed  to  watch  the  vanguards  of  the  foe,  to 
note  the  speed  of  the  flames,  the  lie  of  the  timber,  the 
lines  that  were  likely  to  go  fastest,  following  the  dif- 
ferent growths,  but  in  the  mysterious  dusk  and  the 
silence  of  vast  mingled  sounds  they  were  impotent 
and  each  man  had  to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  mighty  boom  of  falling  patriarchs  of  the 
forest,  hoary  with  a  thousand  years  of  age,  crashing 
through  obstructing  branches,  shook  the  earth  each 
moment.  With  each  such  stupendous  fall  Wealth, 
and  World-economy,  and  Prudence  trembled  at  the 
sacrilege.  It  was  a  carnival  of  waste,  a  sacrifice  of 
the  gifts  of  God, —  and  among  all  those  who  fought 
it  with  heart  and  hand  and  brain  there  was  none  who 
knew  its  world-wide  import  so  well,  who  lamented  It 
so  keenly  as  the  lean  brown  forest  rangers  whose 
special  foe  it  was. 

"  And  to  think  a  dozen  miles  of  government  trails 
would  have  prevented  It!  "  cried  the  leader  with  an 
oath. 

Out  In  the  valleys  beyond,  the  heavy  smoke  had 
obscured  the  setting  sun  entirely.  Over  the  crest  of 
the  Coast  Range  It  had  spread  up  to  the  heavens, 
drifted  afar  on  the  changing  wind  and  a'l  the  distant 
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valley  of  the  Willamette  knew  that  the  forest  fires 
were  burning  in  the  hills. 

The  papers  throughout  the  State  toKi  of  it  that 
clay,  and  it  awakened  no  more  interest  than  would 
hr.\e  attended  the  announcement  of  a  heavier  run  of 
salmon  than  was  usual  in  the  Columbia. 

'[  hey  were  too  common,  these  fires  that  sported 
with  the  national  wealth  each  year,  too  much  a  part 
cf  every-day  life,  and  they  did  not  know  that  this 
was  to  be  a  marker  of  time  in  the  coast  country. 

Time  was  when  they  were  unknown,  these  mon- 
sters of  destruction, —  a  long  past  time  it  was,  when 
those  first  Forest  Rangers,  the  silent  Red  Men  of 
the  Hills  had  burned  out  the  underbrush  each  year, 
so  that  a  pony  might  go  anywhere  unhindered. 

The  silent  Rangers  had  gone  with  the  years, — 
passed  to  the  Hunting  Grounds  and  the  Reserva- 
tions, via  civilisation,  and  now  the  great  timber  had 
shed  its  dry  foliage  and  its  pitch,  the  little  growths 
had  sprung  up  season  after  season,  the  vines  had 
crept  between  and  a  man  might  not  penetrate  the 
fastnc^^es  without  built  trails. 

So  Destiny  took  up  the  land  and  played  with  it 
that  hot,  dry  August, 

All  through  the  early  hours  of  the  long  night  they 
laboured,  dirty,  blackened,  tattered  scarecrows  of 
men,  running  here  and  there,  digging  like  mad  in  the 
wide  trench  that  was  to  stop  the  surface  flam.es.  saw- 
ing   unceasingly    at    the    towering   trees,    while    the 
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guards    Iiroiijrht    twcnty-minutc    tiJin-s    of    the    ap- 
])n)achin^  fire. 

HIkH  against  the  dun.  sinoke-Ii^htciuni  skv  tlie 
dark  cannpy  <,f  the  I'last  Helt  uhispcrcd  and  moaned 
as  if  in  tear,  and  from  time  to  time  S.mdrs.  a  hajr- 
Kard,  ^rlm-Iipped  .peetre  of  a  man,  lifted  his  l)lood- 
shot  eyes  toward  it. 

It  was  still  his  own.  his  future  of  the  Dilhn^worth, 
despite  the  tangle  of  Hampiien's  threats,  the  unre- 
corded tieed  and  the  unfinished  trail  of  the  VeHow 
Pines  at  the  south,  and  it  pulled  at  his  heart  pathetic- 
ally. 

There  was  still  a  stretch  of  almost  impenetrable 
timber  near  the  summit  of  the  bi^r  Hdge  which  must 
be  cut  through  before  the  flames  reached  it,  or  all 
would  be  lost. 

"Shall  we  make  it.  John?"  asked  the  owner  des- 
perately  of  Daily  who  ran  by  in  the  smoke  with  wet 
rags  to  tie  over  the  mouths  of  the  men. 

"  Ought  to  if  the  wind  stays  where  it  it." 

Tt  was  two  o'clock  and  that  hour  in  the  sleep- 
ing world  outside  when  all  the  elements  are  at  an 
ebb. 

Then,  all  suddenly,  Destiny  laughed.  Laughed 
at  Sandry  with  his  future  at  stake,  at  the  expert 
server  of  the  forests  who  raged  and  swore  in  im- 
potent wrath,  at  the  efficient  line  of  Company  H  do- 
ing such  valiant  work.  Laughed  at  the  dwellers 
of  the  hills  who  knew  them  like  their  own  minds, 
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—  at  l)iK  John  Daily  who  saw  the  death  of  his  liy- 
nasty,  of  Daily's  hjnihcr  camp, —  and  at  the  shin  shp 
of  a  girl  who  knelt  high  in  the  illurnintHJ  nij^ht  on 
the  j^reat  Hat  stunip  on  the  west  ridge  amid  the  cin- 
ders, imploring  the  (iod  of  the  Skies  for  help. 

And,  as  a  siiie  issue,  behind  its  haml.  it  laughed 
at  the  c\(]uisite  woman  who  hid  in  the  flickering 
shadows  anil  watched  her  with  cat-like  eves. 

It  was  no  part  of  Poppy  Ordway's  game  to  lose 
sight  of  Silct/.  anil  the  priceless  and  induplicable 
packet  that  proved  Walter  Sandry's  guilt. 

And  Destiny's  laugh  was  a  whooping  wind  that 
rose  as  the  elemental  ebb-tide  turned.  Hell  broke 
loose  upon  the  land  and  Heaven  was  not. 

Fire  encompassed  the  world.  It  whistled  high 
to  the  very  apex  of  the  sky.  Its  increased  roar 
changed  to  the  thunder  of  the  spheres. 

It  appalled  the  hearts  of  men,  stayed  their  hands 
in  fright.  All  throughout  the  darkness  of  rolling 
smoke  wherein  they  worked  between  the  raging  tor- 
rent and  the  East  Belt  that  mighty  voice  com- 
manded cessation. 

Instantaneously,  without  orders,  as  one  man  where 
there  was  no  communication  save  between  those  a 
few  feet  apart,  they  dropped  their  spades,  their  tat- 
tered blankets,  their  axes.  They  straightened  from 
their  labour,  leaving  the  cross-cuts  In  the  trunks. 
Here  and  there,  above  the  solemn  thunder  hoarse 
voices  began  to  call. 
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It  was  the  time  to  quit  arul  they  realised  it  instinc- 
tively. 

"Out!     Out!     Out!"  they  cried  to  each  other 
in  the  ilusk.      "  CJct  out !     Get  out !     (ict  out !  " 

I-.xcitin^r,    chininjT,    terrifying   were    those    voices, 
c\  cry  one  a  warning  in  itahcs. 

Waher  Sandry,  working  near  the  apex  of  the 
[Hishing  line,  saw  men  beginnii.g  to  run  past  him 
hack  along  the  trench  and  the  cutting.  He  lifted 
desperate  eyes  to  the  ridge  whose  dim  crest  he  could 
see  between  the  holes,  so  near  had  they  won  to  vic- 
tory. Only  a  few  more  big  pines,  a  dozen  saplings, 
a  scant  few  yards  of  trench  and  it  would  be  done,— 
the  long  lane  of  safety  stretched  across  the  neck  of 
the  Fast  Belt! 

Me  felt  his  head  bulge  with  the  rush  of  blood  that 
half  blinded  him,  the  agony  of  defeat.  He  had 
never  faced  such  a  moment  in  all  his  life,  and  its 
pressure  loosed  something  within  him  that  rose  up 
and  took  the  moment  in  its  hands. 

"Stop  I  Stop!  Stop!"  he  cried  with  a  great 
voice  that  came  from  the  very  depths  of  his  lungs 
with  borrowed  power.  "Stand  by  me,  men!  For 
God's  sake  stand  by !  " 

He  saw  dim  shapes  falter,  half  turn  toward  him 
and  start  on.  Again  he  raised  his  stentorian  cry 
and  flying  figures  halted  a  moment,  stopped  against 
their  will  bv  its  comuellinir  nower 
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"  I'm  Jolinny  Fastcrn,  all  ".^ht,  l-,ut  I'm  going  to 
stay!      Who'll  stay  with  m)c?  " 

Out  f)f  the  dense  obscurity  came  Collins,  a  huge, 
fantastic  Hgurc  ant!  stood  beside  liirTi  without  a  word. 
In  the  tension  of  the  time  Sandry  reached  out  a  hand 
anil  gripped  the  giant's  shoulder. 

"  A  dozen  men  and  we've  won!  "  he  cried. 
He  saw  the  halting  shapes  turn,  gather  another 
and  another,  retrace  their  steps  and  spring  back  into 
the  darkness.  Every  man  of  them  was  Western 
born  and  the  taunt  had  gone  home.  I  le  leaped  him- 
self  for  the  handle  of  a  saw  sticking  out  from  the  bole 
of  a  hundrcd-and-fifty  foot  sugar  pine  and  the  whin- 
ing song  of  the  cross-cuts  rose  again  under  the 
dwarfing  roar. 

Fourteen  men  had  heard  and  answered  that  call, 
and  they  were  alone  in  the  purgatory  of  heat  and 
smoke.  All  the  rest  were  running  for  their  lives 
down  the  cleared  fall  toward  the  valley  beyond  the 
dip. 

From  time  to  time  Sandry  glanced  upward  at  the 
increasing  light.  The  sugar  pine  fell  with  a  rend- 
ing roar,  and  with  Harris,  who,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time,  had  been  pulling  with  him,  he  ran  to  the  next. 

He  saw  as  h°  ran  that  one  of  the  men,  working 
like  a  fury  to  fell  the  saplings,  was  Murphy  who  !iad 
greeted  his  pompous  "  Dillingworth "  with  such 
grinning  irony  in  the  old  days. 
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He  had  a  moment's  vague  wonder  at  this  odd 
stripe  of  humanity  that  could  hold  such  prejudice, 
light  with  llami)den's  men  in  savage  enmity,  to  jom 
their  ranks  later  with  happy  irresponsibility  at 
the  call  of  gold,  and  was  still  willing  to  turn  back  to 
fight  with  him  on  death's  brink,  because  he  had  re- 
turned their  taunt  of  I'ast  and  West. 

One  by  one,  in  silence,  in  a  tension  that  drew  the 
skin  tight  on  their  faces,  they  saw  th;  last  remain- 
ing monarchs  fall,  the  kindling  saplings  laid  to  earth, 
the  trench,  much  narrower  and  shallower,  creep  up- 
ward to  the  ridge. 

Against  time,  against  heat  that  scorched  their  bare 
arms  and  tortured  their  starting  eyeballs,  against  a 
stifling  atmosphere  that  drove  them  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  earth  for  breath,  they  drew  the  last  blade, 
sent  the  last  big  pine  crashing  toward  the  north. 
The  ridge  was  clear  in  the  increasing  glow. 
*'  Now !  "  cried  Sandry  with  the  triumph  of  a  gen- 
eral on  a  victorious  field,  "  now  for  the  ridge  and 

over!  " 

But  even  as  he  dropped  his  saw  and  ran,  calling 
his  men,  Collins'  big  voice  came  through  the  rolling 
smoke  with  the  calm  of  finality. 

"  Ain't  no  '  over.'  It's  a  ninety  foot  drop  onto 
hard  rock  beyond  that  ridge." 

Sandry  stopped  in  his  tracks,  his  head  cleared  as 
if  with  a  whiff  of  salt  air  by  that  call. 

The  men  had  closed  in  with  the  instinct  ot  their 
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f  so  the  danger 


Belt,"  he  cried, 


kind  to  be  together  in  danger,  as  i 
were  lessened. 

But  the  luistener  was  undaunted 
"  Then  we'll   take  to  the  East  Belt,"   he  cne^,, 
'•  even  though  it  is  a  crown  tire  and  coming  fast,  1 
think  our  trench  wiH  hold  it." 

With  all  confidence  he  turned  to  the  south.     In- 
stinctively the  men  had  drawn   in  behind  him.      It  ^ 
was  the  quality  of  his  %-oice.  the  look  in  his  face,  the 
seeming  of   power,   that  made   him   all   suddenly   a 
leader  who  an  hour  before  had  been  but  an  object  of 
contempt,  a  tenderfoot.      It  was  the  spirit  of  Wilton 
Sandry,  the  leader  of  men  in  the  financial  world, 
that  cut  through  his  words  like  a  blade.     Now  he 
faced  the  south  for  succour,  and  with  the  first  look 
through   the   roaring  dusk  he  stood  like  a  slender 
spear  for  straightness  and  rigidity.     The  neck  of  the 
East  Belt  was  a  wavering  wall  of  flame.     He  whirled 
and   glanced  back   along  the    fall   and   the   trench. 
Long  streamers  of  flame  were  licking  across  it. 

The  half-looked-for  had  happened.  The  little 
bunch  of  fighters  vere  hemmed  in,  ringed  around  by 
fire.     Death  faced  them  on  every  side. 

Then,  as  the  owner  sent  a  searching  look  to  every 
quarter,  iic  sprang  forward. 

"  Here !  "  he  cried,  "  here !  Into  it !  Every  man 
of  you!      In.  I  say!  " 

At  the  crest  of  the  sheer  ridge  an  old.  abandoned 
tunnel  gaped  in  tnc  gioorr.,  a  uim  na-.v...  <•.  .ci.-cc. 
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Its  mouth  was  overhung  by  vines,  !*^s  recess  mys- 
terious in  the  blackness.  Sandry  sprang  to  its  edge 
and  turned  hack  for  the  men  to  pass. 

They  stood;  a  small,  silent  bunch,  gazing  in  word- 
less consternation  at  the  red  canopy. 

"  Now  how  in  hell  did  it  get  across  the  fall?" 
said  Collins  hoarsely. 

But  one  by  one  they  stooped  and  entered  the  small 
black  hole  in  the  earth.  It  ran  backward  into 
the  ridge,  scarce  the  height  of  a  tall  man,  its  floor 
uneven  with  the  heaps  of  earth  fallen  from  the  roof 
since  some  long-forgotten  prospector  had  carved  it 
out. 

Here  for  a  moment  they  breathed  more  easily, 
standing  close  together,  a  sweating,  panting,  waiting 
mass  of  humanity.  Sandry  stood  at  the  mouth,  the 
last  to  enter.  He  looked  out  in  hushed  amaze  at 
the  unchained  madness  of  the  burning  world.  What 
it  was  that  held  him,  waiti  j,  at  the  cavern's  mouth, 
what  it  was  that  put  his  hand  upon  a  smooth  black 
object  in  his  hip  pocket,  that  had  caused  him  to  take 
that  same  object  unconsciously  from  his  desk  the  last 
time  he  had  made  a  flying  trip  to  camp,  he  did  not 
know.  It  may  have  been  instinct,  that  inexplicable 
server  of  the  primal  man.  At  any  rate  he  had  no 
time  to  think,  or  to  wonder,  for  the  great  fire  had 
reached  its  zenith.  It  came  booming  and  roaring 
to  the  fall  and  the  trench.  Its  sound  was  indescrib- 
able.    The  heat  grew  until  the  flesh  on  Sandry's  arms 
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and  face  rose  in  blisters.  A  sheet  of  flame  shot 
sheer  across  the  tunnel's  mouth.  Smoke  rolled  into 
it  and  here  and  there  a  gasping  breath  ended  in  a 
moan.  There  was  no  air  to  breathe.  Like  trapped 
animals  the  men  jumped  here  and  there,  feeling  for 
an  opening,  a  crevice  to  crawl  into,  away  from  the 
agony  of  heat  and  suffocation.  And  then  they  lost 
control  of  themselves. 

"  My  God!  "  cried  Murphy  shrilly,  "  I  can't  stand 
ut!     Let  me  out  an'  I'll  die  an'  get  ut  over!  " 

He  came  groping  to  the  entrance,  facing  the  in- 
creasing heat. 

His  face  was  a  madman's,  his  mouth  open,  his  fin- 
gers crooked  like  talons. 

But  at  the  mouth,  that  was  as  the  gate  of  hell,  he 
met  the  Easterner,  a  straight  figure  against  the  light 
beyond. 

"  No,"  said  Sandry  sternly,  '*  go  back  and  lie 
down." 

"What?"  he  shrieked,  "what?  You  damned 
Johnny!  You  tenderfoot!  I'll — "  And  he  flung 
himself  forward.  A  smooth  black  muzzle  came 
forth  and  pushed  its  brazen  menace  into  his 
face. 

"  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  attempts  to  pass  me," 
said  Sandry  hoarsely. 

What  ..le  man  had  hoped  to  find  in  the  bellowing 
furnace  without  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  he  thought 
in  his  frenzy  that  there  must  be  a  way  of  escape,  per- 
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haps  he  meant  to  "  get  it  over,"  as  he  said.  But 
when  the  death  that  he  sought  came  face  to  face  with 
him,  he  shrank  from  it. 

Raving  and  cursing,  he  backed  away. 

More  than  one  of  the  fourteen  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pass,  and  one  of  the  lumber-jacks  from  Sac- 
ramento muttered  deliriously  of  calling  his  bluff. 
But  the  awful  moments  dragged  by  and  Sandry  stood 
at  the  entrance.  He  wavered  upon  his  feet  and  the 
black  object  in  his  hand  wavered  with  him.  How  he 
stood  upright  in  the  greater  heat,  the  hotter  air,  when 
the  men  grovelling  on  the  cavern's  floor  gasped  and 
fought  for  breath,  he  never  knew. 

He  felt  only  the  great,  strong  thing  within  him 
that  had  risen  with  the  mighty  moment,  the  urging 
of  an  unknown  power. 

The  flames  passed  all  measurement  of  light  and 
heat.  He  lost  sight  of  the  figures  at  his  feet.  He 
felt  himself  going  out  In  darkness. 

"  S'letz,"  he  muttiTed,  "  little  S'let?,,— " 

When  he  came  to  himself  again,  men  were  crawl- 
ing across  him.  He  could  breathe  better  and  the 
light  had  lessened.  There  was  an  open  space  out 
from,  the  tunnel's  mouth.  Across  it  he  could  see 
scattering  fires  in  the  neck  of  the  Kast  Belt,  and  his 
first  sensation  was  a  feeling  of  joyous  wonder.  He 
sa^  up,  wincing  at  the  moving  of  his  scorched  skin 
over  the  m.uscles  underntath.  He  crawled  out  with 
the   rest  and  one  by  one  they  rose  to  their  feet. 
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They  stood  together  and  looked  upon  the  shortened 
flames  licking  out  across  the  fall. 

The  great  timber  of  the  East  Belt  farther  down 
stood  serried  and  green.  The  effort  had  not  been 
in  vain.  The  holocaust  was  checked,  the  Belt  was 
safe. 

Back  toward  the  north  stretched  a  forest  of  tall 
black  spikes,  picked  out  here  and  there  by  heavy 
spots  of  fire  where  fallen  logs,  dry  and  pitch-laden, 
burned  steadily.  The  green  canopy  was  gone,  every 
vine  and  bit  of  brush,  every  sapling  and  fern.  Only 
a  thin  edge  still  crackled  and  snapped  with  streamers 
of  flame  along  the  trench. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  owner  at  last 
with  wonder,  "  is  what  stopped  that  thin  wall  of  fire 
that  was  burning  here  along  the  neck,  across  the 
trench?  " 

Collins  was  at  his  shoulder  and  he  answered,  and 
their  voices  broke  the  spell. 

"  There's  a  heavy  growth  of  vine  maple  in  there," 
he  said  simply,  "  an'  it  wouldn't  burn.  They  was 
only  a  scatterin'  fringe  o'  pines,  little  ones,  between 
it  and  the  trench." 

"  And  Mr.  Sandry,"  said  Harris,  the  saw-filer, 
"  if  you're  an  Easterner  I  hope  to  God  the  breed 
fills  up  the  country!  " 

He  extended  a  hand  which  Sandry  grasped. 
An    me,"  said  Murphy,  his  grimy  features  dis- 
torted in  an  expression  of  mingled  gratitude  and  con- 
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trition,  "  I  take  it  all  back, —  every  damn  word 
I  ever  said  against  you,  an'  it's  a  long  list.  I  ain't 
nieanin'  to  ask  you  what  you'd  a-done  with  that  gun 
if  I  d  a-callcd  your  bluff,  for  those  hain't  things  to 
stand  plain  between  men,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
you  saved  my  life.  I  believe  I  was  crazy  enough  to 
a-run  amuck  like  I  threatened,  an'  I  wouldn't  be 
nothin'  now  but  a  roastin'  heap  of  meat." 

"  Forget  it,"  said  Sandry,  holding  hard  to  the 
horny  hands  of  these  men  who  had  helped  to  make 
his  life  In  the  coast  country  such  a  heavy  burden. 

And  then  he  smiled  as  well  as  he  could  for  his 
blistered  skin  and  stepping  back  to  the  entrance, 
picked  up  a  small  black  object  and  held  it  out. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  judge  for  yourself,  Murphy, 
what  I'd  have  done.  We'll  have  no  spectres  be- 
tween us." 

It  was  a   small  electric  pocket  lantern.   Its   dull 
black  leather  tube  ornamented  with  silver  mountings. 
Murphy  took  It  and  inadvertently  pressed  the  but- 
ton, setting  the  tiny  bulb  aglow. 

There  was  not  another  word  among  them,  and  as 
they  cut  In  behind  the  dying  fire  and  went  down 
across  the  hot  black  hill  in  the  hushed  and  smoky 
darkness,  picking  a  way  between  threatening  spikes 
that  a  few  hours  before  had  been  aged  kings  of  the 
forest,  the  young  owner  was  conscious  of  a  high  still 
feeling  of  exaltation. 
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He  was  no  longer  Johnny  Eastern.  He  had  won 
his  right  to  live  and  fight  among  them. 

"Is  it  over,  Collins?"  he  asked,  steadying  his 
voice. 

"  Over?  Look  yonder.  Feel  th'  wind.  It's 
changin'  again.  Th'  fire's  back-crawled  toward  the 
Siletz  basin  three  miles,  I'll  bet,  while  we've  ben 
savin'  this  end.     We've  only  begun  to  fight." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE   SHOT   IN  THE    HILLS 

At  camp  they  met  a  part>',  headed  by  the  foreman, 
just  starting  out  In  search  of  them.  Their  absence 
had  been  discovered  only  when  Daily,  coming  in 
from  the  north  where  his  work  had  been  laid  out, 
ha  '  asked  for  Sandry. 

At  sight  of  him  the  three  women  standing  together 
at  the  foot-log  gave  evidence,  each  in  her  way,  of 
those  emotions  which  the  suspicion  of  his  fate  had 
stirred. 

On  Ma's  face  was  an  unbounded  pride  that  he 
had  come  through,  a  man  of  parts,  abundantly  able 
to  care  for  himself  among  a  hardier  crew.  On  Miss 
Ordway's  there  lay  a  vast  relief,  while  Siletz  played 
with  the  collar  of  her  blue  shirt  with  trembling  fin- 
gers and  moistened  her  dry  lips. 

Sandry  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  darkened  east 
with  a  profound  joy.  He  swept  his  eyes  north  to 
where  the  red  heavens  flared  and  staggered  to  his 
office. 

"  Three  hours,  Ma,"  he  croaked  in  a  voice  of 
warning,  "  only  three  hours  sleep  for  nil  of  us.  If 
you  give  us  longer  I'll  never  forgive  you." 
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It  was  true,  as  Collins  said,  that  they  had  only  be- 
gun to  fight. 

Through  the  hours,  days,  nights  that  followed  the 
saving  of  the  East  Belt  they  took  no  note  of  time. 
Up  along  the  blackened,  devastated  valley  the  sol- 
diers  moved  their  camp.  Ma  Daily  shut  the  cook- 
shack  and  suborned  a  wagon  to  haul  her  big  range 
up  and  deposit  it  along  side  the  camp  stoves  of  Com- 
pany H,  where  she  dispensed  coffee  to  her  men  and 
all  others  with  impartial  zeal.  Miss  Ordway,  her 
skirts  tucked  up  from  the  contamination  of  the 
burned  earth  which  rose  in  hot  black  puffs  at  every 
moving  foot,  was  compelled  to  help  if  she  would 
hold  that  espionage  over  Siletz  from  which  she  hoped 
to  realise  her  ambition.  A  bitter  hatred  sharpened 
her  blue  eyes  upon  the  girl  and  she  ached  to  seize 
her  and  tear  out  of  her  blouse  that  packet  of  proofs. 
She  was  angered  at  herself  that  all  her  cleverness  had 
failed  to  recover  them  before  this. 

So  the  hours  passed  with  smoke  and  heat  and  a 
sun  like  a  copper  shield.  Men  came  and  went  in  re- 
lays, sleeping  upon  the  ground  for  short  shifts,  rig- 
idly apportioned  and  observed.  The  flood  of  flame, 
runner  after  an  arrant  wind,  had  piled  its  forces  in 
leaping  billows  in  among  the  northern  hills.  It 
seemed  a  thing  of  irresistible  might,  but  the  toil-worn 
men  hung  to  its  flank  with  a  dogged  persistence,  em- 
boldened and  encouraged  by  the  success  on  the  east 
ridge.  ( 
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Sandry,  limping  painfully,  and  haggard  as  a  ghost, 
stuck  with  the  vanguard  ilcspitc  Ma's  commands  and 
Daily's  warnings.  At  ^ach  fresh  sight  of  his  face 
the  girl  Silctz  was  wrung  with  anguish.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  could  bear  no  more  and  yet  the  spirit  in  him 
dro\  f  him  on. 

Once  she  ventured  a  timid  protest. 

"What  is  the  timber  worth  if  you  die?"  she 
asked  plaintively,  and  Sandry,  still  somewhat  of  a 
boy,  parried  the  yearning  question. 

"Who  would  care?"  he  laughed  wryly,  "would 
you,  Little  Squnw?  " 

The  girl  did  not  answer  but  as  she  turned  away  the 
ready  mist  sprang  to  her  eyes  and  he  reached  a  con- 
trite hand  to  her  shoulder. 

"  Forgive  me  I     I  know  you  would!  " 

It  seemed  to  Siletz  as  the  horror  swept  north  and 
the  men  were  lost  for  hours  in  the  dim  fastnesses, 
that  something  was  about  to  happen. 

She  felt  a  prescience  of  disaster  which  Coosnah 
shared,  and  they  two  stood  apart  for  long  spaces  of 
time,  silent,  listening,  the  muscles  of  each  drawn  taut. 
From  time  to  time  the  great  mongrel  would  squat 
upon  his  haunches,  lift  his  heavy  muzzle  toward  the 
dun-smoke  heavens  and  bay  with  a  long-drawn,  sil- 
ver note  that  was  the  very  acme  of  melancholy. 

And  then  came  a  dawn  when  no  one  came  in  for 
breakfast,  when  the  sun,  coming  over  the  ridge  to 
the  east,  was  not  visible.     Only  a  pale  light  turned 
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the  heavy  canopy  to  shatlowcd  pearl.  The  three 
women  waited  In  that  silence  which  ever  attends  the 
waiters  for  men  who  face  danger.  They  were  used 
to  the  silence  for  there  was  no  accord  hetween  them. 
Ma  Daily  had  long  ago  shut  this  "  bird  o'  th'  earth  " 
out  of  her  good  heart  and  Silet/.  hated  her  with  the 
fury  of  the  woman  whose  mate  is  threatened. 

At  last  a  solitary  Indian  came  down  the  valley, 
running,  his  mouth  full  of  excitement  and  dolorous 
prediction. 

The  whole  of  the  Siletz  would  go.  It  was  the 
wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit  turned  loose  upon  a 
wicked  world.  It  was  the  judgment.  There  was 
nothing  like  it.  He  fell  into  jargon  and  reverted 
to  the  ancient  gods,  and  Siletz  checked  him  sternly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Quanna?  "  she  said,  "  have 
you  forgotten  the  Preacher  and  the  Bible?  There 
is  only  one  God  and  He  holds  us  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  It  Is  not  the  destruction  of  the  world.  It 
will  stop.  What  more  has  happened,  and  where  is 
Sandry  of  the  camp?  " 

Everything  had  happened.  The  whole  country 
was  afire.  Not  only  a  ridge  or  two,  a  valley  in  be- 
tween, as  It  had  been  here,  a  day,  two  days  back,  but 
ridge  after  ridge,  valley  after  valley, —  the  world, 
the  earth,  the  heavens.  Sardry  was  somewhere  up 
behind  the  Hog  Back. 

For  a  m.om.ent  the  uirl  looked  out  across  tne 
slough,  lying  like  a  dirty  ribbon  between  Its  grey 
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and  wilted  banks.     Then  she  turned  troubled  eyes  to 
the  general. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  know  it  now.  There's 
danger  to  Sandry  and  I'm  going." 

"  Child,  you're  wrong  this  time.  Samlry's  a  man. 
Well  as  you  know  th'  hills  I  can't  let  you  go.  1  for- 
bid it." 

They  faced  each  other  a  moment  while  Siletz 
tossed  back  her  braids  and  tightened  her  belt. 

"  I'm  going,"  she  said  quietly.  Ma  Daily,  who 
had  raised  her,  said  no  more;  but  as  she  turned  to  the 
stove  aimlessly, —  as  was  her  wont  in  every  time  of 
trial,  there  v^i";  a  deeper  line  about  her  tremulous 
old  mouth. 

Swift  as  the  wind  the  girl  ran  down  the  valley  to- 
ward the  deserted  camp.  Miss  Ordway  watched  her 
and  against  her  will,  drawn  by  some  subtle  excite- 
ment, some  urging  power,  she,  too,  gathered  her 
skirts  and  began  to  run  across  the  puffing  ashes. 

At  the  lean-to  she  came  upon  the  other  just  lead- 
ing out  Black  Bolt,  a  shining  beauty,  eager  for  the 
turf. 

"  I'm  going  too,"  panted  Poppy  reaching  for  a 
bridle  that  hung  behind  the  hay. 
i\o. 

The  word  was  a  snap,  a  taut  wire  broken,  a  chal- 
lenge. 

i  am. 

She  had  never  bridled  a  horse  in  her  life  but  she 
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had  done  many  things  for  a  first  time,  ami  she  set 
her  teeth  and  did  it.  Siletz  had  always  ridden  bare- 
hack,  but  now,  why  she  did  not  know,  she  took  down 
Sandry's  saddle  and  slung  it  on  Black  Bolt.  Poppy 
followed  her  movements,  and  by  the  time  Siletz  had 
put  foot  in  stirrup  and  swung  up,  she  led  the  bay 
out. 

She  had  never  ridden  without  her  habit  and  she 
looked  in  hesitation  toward  the  south  room.  But 
Siletz  was  already  galloping  up  the  slope  and  she 
caught  up  her  wide  skirt  and  mounted. 

She  put  the  bay  to  a  run  and  caught  Black  Bolt  at 
the  rollway.  Siletz  flared  around  at  her  and  her 
eyes  were  beginning  to  sparkle  in  a  face  pale  with 
rage. 

Big  things  were  in  the  atmosphere.  Siletz  felt 
them  by  instinct.  Miss  Ordway  divined  them  by  an 
inordinate  cleverness,  an  uncanny  sense  of  percep- 
tion. 

Without  a  word  they  galloped  up  across  the  lone- 
some valley  and  took  to  what  had  once  been  a  trail 
in  the  nodding  ferns.  Now  it  was  but  a  slight  de- 
pression running  amid  the  blackened  trunks,  the  end- 
less heaps  of  ashes.  Excitement  rode  high  in  Poppy 
Ordway's  breast.  She  followed  Siletz,  on  a  chance, 
a  dare,  a  mere  hazard.  She  did  not  know  the  dan- 
ger, the  menace  of  the  hills. 

She  was  saying  to  herself  after  her  enticing  habit 
of  self-communion: 
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*'  I'll  have  my  precious  packet  soon.  I  know  I 
shall.     The  fj;ocls  are  with  me.     I  feel  It." 

Once  Siletz  turned  upon  her. 

"Go  back!"  she  cried  fiercely,  "something  is 
about  to  happen." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Poppy,  and  for  once  the 
hardness  of  her  nature  showed  like  a  rock  under 
waves  in  eyes  and  voice  and  manner,  "  and  I'll  be  in 
at  the  happening." 

They  spoke  no  more.  Siletz  checked  Black  Bolt 
in  another  mile,  rose  in  her  stirrups  and  looked  over 
the  appalling  spectacle  before  them.  They  had  left 
the  valley,  headed  off  by  the  smoke  that  was  grow- 
ing denser  with  every  rod,  and  climbed  a  low  ridge 
to  the  right. 

Over  and  beyond  lay  the  tumbled  hills,  thick  with 
heavy  timber,  that  ran  into  the  Siletz  basin.  Some- 
where in  their  fastnesses  reared  the  mighty  spine 
of  the  Hog  Back  with  its  secret  trail.  And  some- 
where up  behind  the  Hog  Back  was  Sandry.  Calm 
as  she  was  by  nature,  Siletz  shuddered  as  she  looked 
upon  the  world  of  flame  and  smoke.  Mile  after 
mile,  ridge  after  ridge,  valley  after  valley,  it  swept 
away  to  north  and  east  and  west.  Stupendous, 
magnificent  in  its  awesome  splendour,  at  another  time 
it  would  have  thrilled  her  with  an  answering  wild- 
ness.  \ow  Sandry  was  somewhere  in  its  mysterious 
recesses,  and  she  felt  a  chill  of  fear  in  a  heart  to 
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which  fear  had  been  unknown.  To  Poppy  Ordway, 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  and  its  might,  it  was  a  splen- 
did spectacle. 

Siletz  plunged  down  the  ridge  on  the  other  side 
and  the  woman  followed.  1  he  shadows  of  the 
smoke-filled  valley  grew  into  an  uncanny  twilight. 
The  fine,  light  ashes  made  slippery  going  and  more 
than  once  Black  Bolt  slipped,  to  catch  his  footing, 
cat-like. 

Siletz  leaned  low  across  his  withers,  watching  the 
shelving  hillside,  picking  his  trail  with  utmost  care. 
Behind  her  Miss  Ordway  rode  in  the  reckless  ease 
of  ignorance.  Once  the  bay  made  a  misstep  and 
started  to  slide.  Down  and  down  he  went,  stiff- 
legged,  straining  to  hold  his  balance,  while  the 
woman  in  the  saddle,  angered  by  the  blunder,  struck 
him  across  the  head  with  the  quirt  she  carried. 

.  etz,  halted  to  watch  the  horse's  strug'^lc,  opened 
her  lips  and  c'  sed  them  again.  That  needless  blow 
hardened  her  heart. 

"  I  hope  he  kills  her  dead  I  "  she  said  aloud,  and 
it  was  indicative  of  the  road  her  sensitive  soul  was 
travelling  that  she  did  not  recoil  with  horror  at  the 
thought. 

But  the  big  horse  landed  against  a  fallen  log, 
straightened  out  and  scrambled  up  again  to  join  his 
companion.  They  rode  ahead  and  entered  the  fire- 
belt  itself.      Its  line  was  uneven,  w^t^  here  a  lone 
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ridge  carrying  safety  into  its  very  heart,  having  been 
burned  over,  while  the  valleys  on  both  sides  were 
roaring  pits. 

Straight  into  the  inferno  went  Siletz.  Her  heart 
drew  her  and  instinct  led  her  to  the  east,  along  a 
high  black  shoulder  that  skirted  the  Hog  Back.  She 
knew,  without  reason,  that  she  went  to  Sandry  as  the 
crow  flies  and  she  feared  neither  trap  of  fire  nor  tot- 
tering trunk.  The  dusk  grew  denser.  The  heat 
lay  like  a  tangible  blanket  in  the  hollows  and  dips. 
Siletz  urged  Black  Bolt.  Something  was  calling  out 
of  the  grey  dimness  —  chilling  her  heart,  hurrying 
her  progress. 

She  had  ridden  for  a  time  in  deep  thought  when 
a  scream  from  the  woman  behind  drew  her  up  with  a 
start.  She  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  big  bay  fall, 
roll  completely  over,  his  four  legs  flying  grotesquely, 
and  go  tumbling  sickeningly  down  the  mountain. 
With  his  first  lurch  he  had  flung  his  rider  out  of  the 
saddle  and  far  over  his  head  into  a  pile  of  ashes  that 
had  been  a  giant  log.  It  was  true  to  her  nature  that 
the  girl,  dismounting,  ran,  not  to  the  woman  but  down 
the  slope  after  the  horse.  She  found  him  prone  and 
groaning  in  a  little  trench,  his  right  foreleg  doubled 
back,  the  white  bone  piercing  the  earth.  For  a 
moment  she  stnnd,  leaning  forward,  her  lips  apart 
in  horror,  a  gicat  anguish  welling  in  her  eyes.  Then 
she  flung  her  hands  to  her  face  and  heavy  sobs 
mingled  with  the  bay's  grunting  breaths. 
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But  the  hatred  that  was  In  her  burned  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyss,  and  she  looked  up  the  slope  to 
where  Poppy  Ordway  peered  fearfully  down,  her 
trembling  hands  gathering  her  dust-covered  skirts. 

"Come  here!"  she  cried,  commanding;  "come 
here!" 

It  was  the  same  voice,  whimpering  with  primitive 
rage,  that  had  compelled  that  craven  "  Sundry** 
from  Poppy  Ordway's  lips  that  night  at  the  pump, 
and  as  the  woman  had  obeyed  then,  so  she  obeyed 
now. 

"Seel"  cried  the  girl  wildly;  "see  what  you've 
done!  Oh,  you  fool  of  the  world!  You  untaught 
fool!     You  careless,  cruel  rider!" 

In  a  very  passion  of  pity  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
threw  her  arms  around  the  head  of  the  suffering  horse 
and  kissed  the  tumbled  forelock,  the  fluttering  eye- 
lids. 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  sobSed,  "  poor  boy, —  poor  boy! 
But  S'letz  will  be  quick." 

Then  she  rose,  reaching  in  the  blouse  of  her  shirt. 
She  brought  out  a  smooth  old  gun,  its  worn  brown 
barrel  of  a  somewhat  heavy  bore. 

Poppy  Ordway  shrank  back,  white  as  chalk,  her 
gloved  hand  up,  palm  outward. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  she  cried  shrilly,  "  what 
are  you  going  to  do?"  Horror  widened  her  blue 
eyes  grotesquely. 

"  I  never  shot  a  living  thing  in  my  life,"  said 
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Siletz  solemnly,  "  but  I've  got  to  kill  him.     And  you 
stand  by  to  watch, —  it's  your  work." 

She  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  and  raised  her 
hand.  An  awful  sickness  took  her  and  she  could  not 
see  for  tears.     Once  she  tried  for  a  sight  and  failed. 

Then  she  cried  pitifully.  "  Oh,  Lord,  help  me,— 
and  him!  Let  it  be  quick,— and  don't  let  him 
know!"  dashed  her  eyes  clear,  drew  the  wavering 
pistol  level  with  the  broad  bay  forehead  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  There  was  a  sharp  report  that  did  not 
echo  in  the  fire-deadened  hills  and  the  good  big  horf 
closed  his  eyes  in  sudden  peace.  Siletz  turned  away 
to  where  Black  Bolt  looked  on  with  wonder,  Coos- 
nah  crouching  beside  him.  In  a  swift  revulsion  she 
flung  the  weapon  far  down  the  mountain. 

She  started  to  mount  without  a  glance  at  the 
woman  when  the  other  spoke. 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"Do?     I  don't  care  what  you  do.     Go  home." 

Miss  Ordway  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  hills  and  for 
the  first  time  their  magnitude,  their  terrible  loneliness, 
pressed  down  upon  her  like  a  finger. 

"Alone?"  she  said,   awestruck.     "Afoot?" 

'Alone, —  afoot.  And  I  hope  you  never  reach 
there !  " 

Siletz  touched  Black  Bolt's  shoulder  and  turned 
him  to  the  north. 

"  My  God !  "  cried  Poppy  Ordway,  "  don't  leave 
me  like  this!     And  look!     Look  there!" 
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Slletz,  drawn  by  the  sudden  fear  in  her  voice, 
looked  back.  All  along  the  \  alley  by  which  they  had 
come  a  long  drift  of  smoke  was  rolling,  sent  out 
like  a  current  from  some  newly-fired  cross  canon.  Its 
low  lying  pall  formed  a  bewildering  mystery  to  any 
one  save  a  native  of  the  hills. 

A  woman  on  foot  would  never  reach  camp  through 
its  blinding  darkness. 

Long  Silctz  sat  turned  in  her  saddle  and  looked 
at  it. 

Then  a  thought  of  Sandry  and  his  standards 
pierced  the  emotions  that  dominated  her.  What 
would  Sandry  have  her  do  ?  There  was  but  one  thing 
to  do. 

"  Come  up,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I'll  have  to  take 
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So  it  was  a  double  burden  that  the  great  black  horse 
carried  into  the  mystery  of  the  shrouded  country. 
Hatred  was  like  a  wall  between  them  and  Poppy's 
fingers,  clinging  perforce  to  Siletx's  shirt,  twitched 
with  desire.  How  short  a  distance  to  the  packet  in 
the  bagging  blouse! 

So  they  rode  with  smarting  eyes  and  aching  lungs, 
down  into  a  dim  valley  and  up  again,  between  fires, 
under  mighty  towering  trunks,  tottering  to  their  fall. 
They  passed  the  high  spine  of  the  Hog  Back,  a  ma- 
jestic crown  against  the  smoke,  and  threaded  the 
ruins  of  the  forest. 

At  last  they  saw  great  fires  ahead  and  men  run- 
ning among  them. 

*'  Where  is  Sandry?"  Siletz  asked,  unabashed,  of 
a  soldier. 

"  Don't  know.  Haven't  seen  him  for  hours." 
He  hurried  on  and  the  girl  rode  along  the  line 
where  an  hundred  men  were  labouring  with  axe  and 
spade  and  blanket.  The  wind  had  dropped  and  they 
were  working  north  and  south,  trying  to  bottle  up  a 
roaring  cross-cut  of  a  valley. 
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Here  the  country  was  at  variance  with  itself,  a 
jumbled  mass  of  broken  hills,  of  unexpected  hollows, 
of  gigantic  boulders  and  ledges  of  sheer  rock. 
Everywhere  she  asked  her  question,  to  receive  a 
negative  reply,  a  head  shake, —  sometimes  no  an- 
swer at  all  where  weary,  ragged,  blistered  fighters 
hurried  away  on  vital  business. 

So  again  following  her  surest  guide,  instinct,  she 
turned  up  among  the  high  peaks  behind  the  Hog 
Back.     Here  the  fire  had  passed  on  the  west,  leav- 
ing a  black  base  half  way  up  the  mountain   that 
still    threatened    and    flared,    though    it    had    been 
checked  by  a  thin  growth  of  vine  maple.     On  the 
east  the  heavy  fir  woods  reached  down  to  the  valley; 
and  the  sleep-weary,  work-weary  men  were  toiling, 
without  food  or  rest,  to  keep  the  flames  from  catch- 
ing  it.     Scattered   throughout   the   hills   in   squads, 
obeying  the  orders  sent  down  from  time  to  time  by 
the  ranger  and  his  aides  who  patrolled  the  ridges 
with  field  glasses,  they  worked  like  a  great  machine, 
though  they  saw  no  further  than  their  own  trench, 
their  own  line  of  back-fire,  their  own  stretch  of  felled 
pines. 

But  work  as  they  would  at  the  base  of  the  high 
massed  peaks.  Destiny  was  about  ready  for  her  grand 
coup  at  the  fortunes  of  the  Dillingworth,  and  she 
snatched  a  streamer  from  a  cross-canon  and  shot  it 
high  across  line  and  back-fire  and  trench  into  the 
dry  pines  on  that  slope.     Also  she  had  sent,  an  hour 
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before,  a  tall  lone  spiral  into  the  dun  heavens  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  spared  timber  behind  the 
Hog  Back.  '1  hat  spiral  had  caught  the  eye  of  Wal- 
ter Sandry,  \A-orking  with  his  waning  strength  north 
on  the  cast  slope.  For  how  many  hours  he  did  not 
know,  he  had  neither  eaten  nor  slept.  He  limped 
heavily.  His  hair  was  singed  close  to  his  head. 
His  eye-balls  were  a  pain  under  the  lids,  swollen 
and  red  as  the  fire  he  saw  at  all  times.  One  arm 
and  shoulder  were  bare.  His  blue  shirt,  that  part  of 
it  which  clung  in  rags  upon  him,  had  neither  colour 
nor  shape.  His  boots  had  cracked  and  curled  al- 
most from  his  feet.  But  still  he  went  with  the  spirit 
that  would  not  quit  so  long  as  another  stayed  at  his 
post. 

So  he  climbed,  a  half  mile  ahead  of  Siletz,  who 
sought  him,  and  of  Poppy  who  sought, —  she  scarce 
knew  what, —  the  opportunity  to  recover  her  precious 
packet  that  tormented  her  asleep  and  awake, —  the 
witnessing  of  those  "  big  things "  Siletz  had 
prophesied. 

"If  the  rains  would  only  come!  "  he  thought  as 
he  struggled  upward,  "  it's  nearly  time  for  them.  If 
they  would  only  bring  their  first  showers  now!  " 

The  roar  of  the  new  fire, —  a  solitary  pine  that 
went  up  like  a  huge,  graceful  torch, —  was  in  his 
ears,  its  light  before  him. 

"  Now  how  under  Heaven  did  it  get  started  up 
in  here?" 
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He  had  spoken  aloud  as  he  wearily  skirted  a  clump 
of  young  spruce  and  the  words  fell  short,  abruptly 
broken  as  he  emerged  from  their  shelter. 

Before  him,  in  a  small  cleared  space,  stood  Hamp- 
den of  the  Yellow  Pines.  His  back  was  toward 
Sundry  and  he  carried  in  his  hand  three  candles. 
1  le  was  nearly  as  black  and  disreputable  as  any 
scarecrow  down  among  the  tires.  He  was  intently 
watching  something  at  the  foot  of  a  second  pine. 

Softly  Sandry  moved  until  this  object  was  in  his 
line  of  vision. 

Bedded  high  in  a  pile  of  tinder-dry  needles  a 
fourth  candle  glowed  brightly  in  the  smoky  gloom. 
With  utmost  cunning  it  had  been  set  close  against 
the  tree  where  a  long  banner  of  pitch  trailed  down 
the  rugged  bark  from  far  up  among  the  branches. 
When  the  candle  burned  down  to  the  resin-steeped 
needles, —  and  a  man  might  travel  far  in  the  mean- 
time,—  the  up-leaping  flames  need  only  to  lick  that 
banner  to  rush  with  lightning  speed  to  the  swaying, 
inflammable  top. 

For  a  long  moment  the  Eastencr  stood,  lost  in 
wonder.  Then  the  whole  thing  burst  upon  him  and 
he  knew.  Knew  why  those  first  fires  on  the  west 
ridge  at  camp  had  broken  out  so  often,  why  they 
sprang  up  at  night  when  he  had  seen  the  last  spark 
extinguished.      Knew    how    the    slow-burning    flood 
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Belt  to  drift  south  with  the  wind,  why  it  was  that 
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all  the  men  in  the  country,  along  the  railroad,  and 
from  the  towns,  added  to  Company  II,  had  been 
unable  to  head  off  the  monster  that  was  sweeping 
the  land  with  ruin  and  destructif)n. 

ilampden  of  the  Y'ellow  Pines  was  the  power  be- 
hind the  holocaust ! 

As  this  stupendous  knowledge  forced  itself  into 
his  weary  brain,  the  other  man  turned  and  strode 
swiftly  away  among  the  bolls.  The  wearying  climb 
had  taken  the  breath  from  Sandry's  lungs  and  he 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt, —  he  had  carried  one 
since  that  night  wb.  he  had  been  forced  to  make 
such  a  long-shot  bluff, —  and  fired  over  Hampden's 
head. 

Lik**  an  animal  the  man  whirled,  hand  to  hip,  and 
faced  him. 

Man  to  man,  bare  of  pretence,  in  full  understand- 
ing, they  met  at  last;  and  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  say  in  which  pair  of  eyes  there  burned  a 
fiercer  flame.  In  Hampden's  it  was  the  baffled  rage 
of  vengeance,  the  dangerous  enmity  of  a  coarse  nature 
embittered  by  slighted  love. 

In  Sandry's  it  was  a  righteous  wrath  and  the  age- 
old  joy  of  the  male  who  has  suffered  wrong  and 
is  about  to  take  just  payment. 

"  I've  got  you  at  last!  "  he  panted;  "  I've  got  you 
at  last!" 

Hampden's  heavy  lips  curled  venomously  from 
his  short,  strong  teeth. 
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"  You !  "  lu  breathed,  "  you !  You  damned 
r:a';rcrner!      You  l!'v-handed  tenderfoot  I  " 

Sandr>-  smilcJ  grimly.  I  Ic  was  breathing  I'  ist 
and  the  jadtd  blood  was  leaping  in  his  veins.  At  last 
he  had  finished  his  fight,  had  caught  his  foe  red- 
handed.  There  remained  only  to  hunt  down  the 
mystery  of  the  unrecorded  deed  to  the  East  Belt, 
and  victory  would  be  his. 

Therefore  he  "^miled  grimly  at  Hampden,  watch- 
ing the  workings  of  his  evil  face,  the  gleam  of  his 
small  eyes  beyond  the  gui  barrel. 

"  This  is  just  about  the  blackest  spot  In  your 
crooked  career,  Hampden,"  he  said  at  last,  "  the 
blackest  and  the  biggest  blunder.  I  can't  see  why 
you  did  it." 

"  You  can't!  "  snarled  Hampden,  "  oh,  you  can't! 
Well,  by  God,  you  will  before  I'm  done  with  you. 
In  another  twenty  hours  the  whole  of  your  northeast 
township  vslll  be  up  in  smoke,  your  options  pa.d  for 
dead  horses  and  the  Siletz  that  you're  lookin'  for- 
ward to  a  few  years  later  worth  about  fif  en  cents 
an  acre !  You  didn't  know  what  you  was  \.  ettin* 
up  against, —  you  and  your  —  your — Poppy  Ord- 
way,"  he  winced  with  savage  anguish  at  the  name, 
"  when  you  tackled  a  Westerner!  You  thought  you 
could  wind  me  up,  betray  me.  did  you,  and  come  out 
laughin'?  " 

He  was  panting  with  the  rising  rage  of  the  strong 
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man  cornered,  realising  his  lost  points  and  his 
scores. 

"You  thought  that?  You  and  —  and  her? 
You  made  ycr  fight,  an'  you  thought  you'd  wonl 
But  you  reckoned  without  me.  I'm  makin'  mine, 
an'  it's  a  hummer." 

He  ceased,  glaring  savagely  along  the  gun  into 
Sandry's  bloodshot  eyes,  and  despite  his  plight  there 
was  an  unflinching  courage  in  his  glance. 

His  reference  to  Poppy  puzzled  the  other  who 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak.  But  at  this  moment 
Black  Bolt  heaved  up  through  the  ferns,  with  Siletz 
peering  eagerly  along  his  straining  neck,  her  braids 
swaying  forward  and  the  face  of  Poppy  Ordway  at 
her  shoulder. 

Into  the  little  clearing  they  came  at  this  dramatic 
moment,  and  the  girl  slid  out  of  the  saddle  and  ran 
to  Sandry. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried,  "what  is  it?" 

Sandry  pointed  to  the  burning  candle  at  the  pine's 
foot  and  instantly  she  sprang  forward  and  snuffed  it 
out  with  thumb  and  finger. 

Miss  Ordway  slipped  stiffly  down  from  the  foamy, 
steaming  hips  of  the  horse,  to  stand  leaning  against 
him,  her  bright  eyes  beginning  to  sparkle  with  the 
tension  of  the  moment. 

At  sight  of  her  Hampden's  face  grew  grey  be- 
neath its  grime. 

She  was  smiling  with  that  pleasure  which  she  al- 
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ways  found  where  men  fought,  or  engineered  dra- 
matic coups,  or  worked  out  clever  schemes,  and  her 
beauty  of  golil  hair,  a  bit  dishevelled,  of  rose-leaf 
cheeks  deepened  faintly  by  the  heat,  of  sea-blue  eyes, 
was  never  so  maddening  to  him  in  all  his  knowledge 
of  her.  His  one  pure  dream  had,  in  truth,  reached 
a  sorry  ending. 

Perhaps  if  she  had  been  the  iileal  he  had  imagined 
her,  the  high-soul,  virtuous  woman  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, Hampden's  life  would  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent trend.  As  it  was,  that  sight  of  her  at  his 
moment  of  defeat  roused  all  the  dormant  savagery 
of  his  nature,  and  he  licked  his  lips  in  bodeful  silence. 

"  Sandry,"  said  Siletz  simply,  "  I  came  to  you. 
There's  danger  somewhere, —  I  don't  know  where 
or  what, —  but  there's  something  In  the  shadows." 

At  times  like  this  she  had  a  quaint  way  of  re- 
verting to  something  primitive  and  simple.  It 
thrilled  Sandry  with  the  old  charm. 

"  I  came, —  and  she  made  me  bring  her.  The 
bay  fell  under  her, —  and, —  and  I  had  to  kill  him." 
Her  voice  quivered. 

And  Desti'iy,  with  a  vagrant  wind,  had  taken  up 
more  fire  from  the  world  of  fire  and  cast  it  broad- 
cast on  the  western  slope  of  the  jumbled  peaks. 
Still  laughing  the  fierce-eyed  minx  fanned  up  long 
sheets  and  whistling  banners  that  hurried  up  to  leap 
into  the  moaning  canopy  behind  the  Hog  Back. 
From  east  and  west  they  closed  in,  running  up  a  dip 
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on  the  west,  a  thickly  padded  shoulder  on  the 
east,  and  the  goddess  whooped  as  they  met  on  the 
great  ridge. 

The  actors  in  this  little  drama  were  too  intent  on 
the  thing  at  hand  to  hear  the  heightened 
note,  the  ntw  menace  where  danger  ha-'  become  a 
commonplace. 

"  So  you  come  to  be  in  at  th'  death !  "  said  Hamp- 
den at  Jast,   his  eyes  on   Poppy  in  anguished   fury, 
"  you  done  me  to  death  an'  you  want  to  see  me  die ! 
You  played  me  fer  tips.      You  told  me  how  you  ad- 
mired brains, —  how  a  man  o'  brains  was  th'  winnin' 
card!     You  wanted  wealth, —  an'  I  had  it  to  give 
you.     You  wormed  out  o'  me  about  th'  homesteaders' 
shacks, —  th'    snaps, —  an'    I    told    you!     Oh,    th' 
game's  up  and  I  don't  care  a  damn  !     I'm  th'  smartest 
one  of  this  bunch  yet.     I've  worked  th'  cleverest 
graft  in  th'  country  fer  seven  years.     I've  coined 
money  an'  power.     I  own  men  in  every  office  in  th' 
state, —  I  owned  that  damned  commissioner  at  Salem, 
—  damn  him !  who  sold  me  out  fer  your  kisses  an' 
wine  an' —  other  things.     And  I  oxined  the  lauyer 
at  Portland  uho  you  hired  to  put  me  through!     An' 
but  fer  th'  fact  that  you've  got  them  two  letters  you 
stole  from  the  commissioner  and  th'  account  book 
with  the  '■ecords  of  our  deals  an'  rake-offs  and  so  on, 
I'd   a   had   a   chance  to   fight  an'   win   vet!      But   I 
know  you.  Poppy. — Oh,  how  damned  well  I  know 
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you  !  —  an'  I  know  I' 


:d.     But  I'm  makin' 


m  whippe( 
a  fight, —  you're  damned  right  I  am!  " 

If-  .1  avcd  an  eloquent  arm  around  at  the  ap- 
pall, hrinking  country  which  seemed  to  crouch  in 
its  n.     .  iness  under  the  shrouding  smoke. 

"  Bur  th'  thing  that  cuts  is  known'  that  you  done 
it  all  fer  him!  A  feeble  drivellin'  thing  from  th' 
Ilast!  An'  they  say  you'll  marry  him!  Well,  go 
to!  He'll  have  to  move  out,  fer  there  won't  be 
any  more  Dillingworth  Lumber  Company  in  twenty 
hours.  I'll  be  behind  bars,  all  right,  but  I've  cleaned 
him  out." 

As  he  finished  with  a  reckless  laugh  Sandry  turned 
amazed  eyes  to  Poppy.  She  was  pale  with  anger  and 
she  avoided  his  glance.  This  was  the  last  th  .ig  she 
wanted, —  that  Sandry  should  know  of  her  attempt 
to  forestall  him  in  the  "  getting  "  of  Hampden.  She 
saw  her  chance  to  gain  his  gratitude  by  her  gift 
drifting  away.  Also  the  revelation  of  her  lawyer's 
perfidy  was  a  mighty  blow. 

"  Hampden,"  she  said  unsteadily,  "  you're  the 
coarsest  beast  I  know!  " 

"  All  right.  But  ain't  that  what  it's  all  fer?  To 
lay  me  as  a  burnt  offerin'  at  his  feet, —  a  sacrifice  to 
win  his  mincin'  love?  Didn't  you  say  you'd  marry 
him?     Ain't  I  heard  it  right  an'  left?  " 

"  No !  "  cried  Poppy,  red  with  rage  under  Sandry's 
astounded  eyes,  "no!  I  never  did!  " 
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"Yes!"  cried  Siletz  ringingly,  "you  did!  You 
said  when  Sandry  was  dying  that  you  were  his  prom- 
ised wife." 

For  once  she  was  at  a  loss,  this  clever  woman  who 
had  handled  men  and  events  so  lonjr.  she  twisted 
helpless  fingers  and  her  red  lips  were  open  and  pant- 
ing. She  sought  for  a  word  and  found  none.  In 
the  hush  that  followed,  intensified  hy  the  dropping 
brands  from  the  huge  pine  which  was  now  but  a 
blackened,  pronged  shape  in  the  thickening  smoke, 
there  fell  upon  their  ears  a  sound  as  incongruous 
with  the  strained,  re-ealing  moment  as  could  be 
imagined. 

It  was  a  shower  of  notes,  high,  sparkling,  thrilling, 
that  seemed  to  fall  like  drops  of  diamond  through 
the  murky  canopy.  They  came  up  from  the  west, 
mysterious,  martial,  joyful,  and  their  burden  was 
*'  Lead,  Kindly  Light,  Lead  Thou  Me  On !  " 

"The  Preacher!"  whispered  Siletz,  "Oh,  the 
Preacher!" 

And  presently  through  the  dim  dun-white  of  the 
smoke  that  crept  with  portent  between  the  crowding 
pines,  there  merged  the  familiar,  erect  form. 

Llis  worn  old  flute  was  held  high,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  trumpet  that  tells  of  victory,  his  silver  curls  fell 
back  from  his  lifted  head  and  his  blue  eyes  with  their 
peculiar  seeming  of  arrested  youth  were  full  of  faith 
and  hope  and  other  divine  things. 

With  one  accord  they  turned  to  him  as  he  ap- 
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propchcd  and  Sandry  for  the  one  moment  left  I  lamp- 
den  unguarded. 

It  was  all  that  was  necessary.  Quick  as  light 
the  hand  that  had  first  instinctively  sought  his  hip 
sought  it  again.  There  was  a  flash  of  metal,  dun 
in  the  dun  ettulgence.  a  straightening  of  the  heavy 
arm  that  held  it.  a  spurt  of  flame,  a  shot. 

But  quick  as  the  timherman  had  heen,  another  was 
quicker.  Was  it  some  Hash  of  spirit  of  that  long 
past  youth  thai  set  its  swift  discernment  in  the 
Preacher's  eye^?  Jt  was  no  longer  the  joyful  ascetic 
who  glanced  along  his  flute  to  Hampden  in  the  back- 
ground, but  a  man,  quick  and  sure  and  of  great 
courage.  With  one  leap  as  Hampden  reached  for 
his  gun  the  Preacher  reached  Sandry,  snatched  him 
aside  and  flung  iiimself  before  him,  his  flute  raised 
high  in  protest,  in  command.  But  the  gesture  came 
too  late. 

The  bullet  meant  for  the  Easterner  found  lodg- 
ment In  the  gentle  breast  of  the  wandering  player  of 
hymns,  and  he  sank  down  in  Sandry's  arms. 

It  was  Poppy  Ordway  who  struck  the  gun  from 
Hampden's  hand,  sending  it  flying  among  the  ferns. 

"We'll  have  no  murder  here!  "  she  cried. 

But  it  was  Slletz  upon  whom  the  sudden  tragedy 
fell  with  benumbing  force,  who  cowered  back  against 
a  hazelnut  bush  with  her  hand  across  her  mouth,  her 
eyes  starting  with  horror  and  her  breath  stopped  in 
her  throat. 
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Sandry  looked  at  I  lampdcn  for  one  fleeting  sec- 
ond as  he  laid  his  gun  beside  him. 

"  If  you  move  one  muscle,"  he  rasped  harshly, 
"  I'll  kill  you  on  the  spot." 

Then  he  eased  the  slight  form  of  the  Preacher 
down  upon  the  deep  i)ine  needles. 

Just  al>o\e  t!ie  heart  blood  was  pouring  from  the 
shabby  habit.  Sandry  tore  it  away,  to  find  a  clean 
small  hole  in  the  white  skin,  which  was  fine  and  deli- 
cate as  a  woman's.  The  ball  had  gone  straight 
through,  tearing  a  huge  ragged  aperture  where  it 
emerged  in  the  back  from  which  the  red  stream 
flowed  ifi  a  flood. 

"  Cloth!  "  cried  Sandry,  "  give  me  cloth!  " 

His  voice  broke  the  spell  tliat  bound  Siletz  and 
she  sprang  forward,  tearing  at  her  garments,  rip- 
ping out  of  her  breast  some  mysterious  w^omanly 
vesture  that  was  white  and  soft. 

"  Oh,  my  God  above  the  sea !  "  she  was  crying 
with  gasping  sobs,  "  Lord  of  the  Heavens!  Spare 
him!  Spare  him!  Spare  him!"  .And  only  Poppy 
Ordway  saw  the  packet  which  tumbled  unheeded  to 
the  ground.  With  one  cat-like,  graceful  movement 
she  threw  herself  forward,  snatched  it  up  and  hid  it 
in  her  own  bosom. 

Sandry  hastily  made  compresses  and  bound  them 
upon  the  wounds.  He  tore  off  what  was  left  of  his 
tattered  shirt  and  added  it.  He  took  handfuls  of 
leaves   from   the   hazelbush    and   padded    the   com- 
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presses,  binding  them  tighter  and  tighter.  But  it 
was  heart's  blood  that  was  loosened  and  each  effort 
to  stop  It  was  futile. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  feet  in  their  heavy 
shoes  had  gone  their  last  journey  upon  the  hills,  that 
the  tnumphanr  flute  had  piped  its  last  song  of  victory. 
'  My  children,"  said  the  Preacher,  "  I  promised 
to  come  when  you  should  need  me.  I  have  served  a 
need.  \  ou  are  youn^,  my  son,  and  the  path  of  youth 
IS  fair.  rher.  are  too  many  primroses  thereon  to 
sacrifice  one  year  of  it.      I  am  old.—  old." 

Here  Silct/  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  beside 
him,   unable  to  control  herself,   rocking  to  and   fro 
after  her  fashion,  her  braids  swaying  and  a  terrible 
a/iguish  upon  her  face. 
^  The  handsome  blue  eyes  turned  wonderlngly  upon 

•' Daughter,— little  one  of  the  tender  heart,— 
hush  I  I  hear  strange  sounds  and  I  would  listen  " 
He  closed  his  eyes  and  lay  for  a  time  in  silence, 
the  delicate  tracery  on  his  face  emerging  more  clearly 
as  a  pallor  spread  beneath  it.  It  was  the  divine 
record  of  years  spent  with  his  God  in  the  high 
places,  though  ere  and  there  a  drooping  line  be- 
spoke  a  vague,  forgotten  sadness. 

Presently  he  munnured, 

"The  Winds  of  the  Mighty  One  arc  upon  the 
soundmg  board  of  the  hills !     Ah  !  — " 

Again  a  silence  and  he  opened  his  eyes  with  a 
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return  to  earth.  But  in  them  had  come  the  dimness 
of  dreams,  and  half-remembered  years  and  times 
and  places. 

They  j^'azcd  wonderingly  into  the  dark,  tear- 
blinilcil  ones  of  Silct/,  bending  above.  For  a  long 
time  the  old  man  lay,  staring  up  with  that  look  of 
wonder.  Then  a  great  joy  broke  on  his  face  with  a 
shining  smile,  and  he  struggled  to  raise  himself  on 
an  arm. 

"  Kahwanna !  "  he  cried,  "  Kahwanna !  " 

It  was  a  call  from  a  far-distant  past.  It  thrilled 
that  little  company  of  listeners  with  its  ecstasy. 

"  Why, —  why, —  What  have  I  dreamed,  my 
Princess  of  the  hills,  that  vou  have  seemed  so  far 
away?  What  was  it. —  Ah,  I  have  forgot!  But 
you  are  here  at  last!  " 

He  raised  palsied,  trembling  arms  to  the  girl's 
neck. 

"  You  are  back  from  the  gates  of  death  that  I 
fancied  had  closed  upon  you!  You  are  back.  .  .  . 
And  there  Is  forgiveness  in  your  dark  eyes.  Oh,  my 
love,  there  Is  forgiveness!  " 

His  lips  quivered  a  bit  and  he  went  on. 

"  Did  I  dream  of  the  great  wrong  I  did  you, 
Kahwanna?     Or  have  you  forgiven?" 

The  blue  eyes  were  tragic  In  their  puzzled  wonder, 
their  shining  joy,  and  the  voice  was  desperately 
earnest. 

For   a   moment   Silctz    checked   her   anguish   and 
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strove  to  understand.  Then  something,  some  divine 
mstlnct,  seemed  to  give  her  wisdom  and  she  smiled 
tremulously. 

"  All  is  well,"  she  said  pitifully,  "  I  have  for- 
given." 

"  Thank  God!  "  cried  the  old  man  sharply.  "  oh, 
God,  I  thank  Thee!     The  way  is  light  at  last!  " 

He  tried  to  raise  himself  on  an  elbow  again. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen?  I  saw  you  die  in  the 
lodge  of  Kolawmie  with  the  babe  that  you  bore  me 
for  love  on  your  breast,—  and  yet,—  yet,—  I  have 
you  again!  Did  I  dream,  oh,  my  Princess  of  the 
little  tribe?" 

•'A  dream,"  sobbed  Siletz  softly,  "only  a 
dream." 

He  looked  long  into  her  half-frightened  face. 

"  I  have  searched  the  world  for  you,  my  maid  of 
service  with  the  gentle  eyes,—  eyes  like  a  deer's  for 
softness.  Oh,  Kahwanna  !  I  have  chanted  the  mar- 
riage service,  that  I  never  said  for  you  in  the  days 
of  my  youth,  a  thousand  times  among  the  hills!  I 
have  mated  you  in  Heaven  throughout  the  years 
wherein  I  lost  you !  I  have  wept  for  the  Primrose 
that  I  crushed,  at  dawn  and  dusk !  I  have  tried  to 
atone." 

There  was  a  pathetic,  eager  justification  in  the 
weakening  voice  and  the  others,  all  aware  that  they 
witnessed  the  last  act  in  some  forgotten  tragedy  of 
the  Preacher's  life,  stood  in  silence,  unconscious  of 
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the  darkening  smoke  clouds,  the  menace  of  the  rising 
roar. 

"  Vou  bore  on  your  face  the  sign  of  the  Silct/. 
women,—  the  three  bars  of  Bondage,  of  Faithfulness 
and  of  Service, —  and  yet  you  were  not  of  their 
blood,  but  of  my  own.  Only  Kolawrnie  knew  how 
you  came  among  them,  a  wee  dark  child,  how  they 
took  you  in  and  gave  you  a  name,  and  he  never  told. 
"^ou  were  red  to  me,  Kahwanna, —  a  soft-eyed  crea- 
ture of  the  wild, —  and  you  were  my  woman,  bought 
with  a  white  man's  kiss!  " 

Here  Sandry  shrank  as  if  at  a  blow,  drawing  in  his 
breath  with  a  sigh.  But  the  Preacher  hurried  on,  as 
if  to  tell  all  that  had  Iain  upon  his  heart  these  many 
years. 

"  You  would  have  followed  me  across  the  world 
upon  your  knees,  and  you  served  me  like  a  slave. 
And  I, —  I  repaid  you  with  a  white  man's  coin!  I 
left  you  to  break  your  heart  among  the  dusky  people 
who  were  kinder  than  1 1  ...  But  the  Winds  of  God 
blew  upon  my  conscience  and  my  heart  and  I  re- 
turned. Your  face  and  your  faithful  eyes,  waiting, 
waiting,  brought  me  back  from  the  far  cities, —  only 
to  see  you  die  in  the  lodge  of  Kolawmie  with  my  babe 
on  your  breast!  Or — you  say  I  but  dreamed, 
Kahwanna  ?  " 

With  failing  sight  the  speaker  tried  to  pierce  the 
mystery,  gazing  at  Silctz. 

*'  Did  I  dream  of  death  and  retribution. —  and  of 
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Kolawmie  who.— bent  above  the  babe  to  put  that 
slpn  upon  her  face?  I  struck  his  hand  away  when 
it  had  set  but  a  fraction  of  the  fatal  bar.— the  sij;n 
that  said  you  were  wild,  that  forbade  you  to  the 
shallow  cities,  that  made  you  a  white  man's  toy! 
You  —  you  —  Kahwanna  —  ah,  I  have  forgot. 
What  is  it  I  would  remember?" 

The  eagerness  left  the  Preacher's  eyes,  they  be- 
came  suddenly  calm  and  mild. 

With  a  cry  that  cut  high  above  the  steady  sounds 
of  the  wind  and  the  fires  Siletz  sprang  up,  a  hand 
flung  to  her  lips  where  the  sign  of  the  Siletz  stood 
out, —  broken  in  its  inception  ! 

"My  father!"  she  cried  pitifully,  "Oh,  mv 
father!" 

Sandry  was  breathing  heavily,  a  mist  in  his  eyes 
and  a  sadness  upon  his  heart.  His  victory  over 
Hampden  had  lost  its  savour. 

But  the  Past  with  its  pitiful  shadows  had  drifted 
away  from  the  Preacher  forever  and  the  look  of 
gentle  tenderness  had  returned. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said  softly,  "  why  do  you 
weep?  Ah,— the  night  closes  down  and  it  is  dark. 
I  have  lost  my  way.     What  Is  the  path  ?  " 

His  fingers  groped  blindly  for  the  flute. 

"  What  Is  the  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  youth 
—  and  sin, —  and  primroses?     Ah,  I  have  forgot!  " 

With  a  sudden  inspiration  Sandry  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  instrument.     He  had  played  a  bit  at 
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collcKC  Softly,  silvcrly,  the  joyous  notes  began, 
"  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul,"  to  go  on  to  that  ancient 
plea  of  trusting  faith,  "  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Ihec,"  a  strange  voice 
of  glory  amiii  the  death  and  danger,  the  sin  and  stress 
of  the  moment. 

A  holy  peace  spread  on  the  white  features. 

"  Why,  certainly!  "  whispered  the  tra\cller  of  the 
hills,  "  how  could  I  forget!     That  is  the  Way  out." 

And  then,  "  Hush !  The  murmur  of  many  wings. 
Ah,  it  is  Ciod's  hand!  I  go, —  de  profioidis! 
Gloria  in  excebis!" 

With  that  last  whispered  word  the  wandering 
player  of  hymns,  the  preacher  to  the  irresponsihles 
and  the  lover  of  humanity  fumbled  stiffly  at  his  habit's 
skirt.  Sandry  knelt,  found  a  deep  pocket,  felt  therein 
and  brought  out  a  small  old  Bible  of  a  long  past  day. 
Its  edges  were  thin  and  frayed  and  greatly  worn. 
Its  stiff  back,  with  the  age-black,  raised  lettering, 
had  long  -ince  lost  its  corners.  He  knew  it  instantly 
for  the  counterpart  of  that  one  on  Siletz's  stand  in 
the  little  south  room.  It  had  many  openings  of  its 
own,  and  it  fell  apart,  first  at  the  Psalms  and  then  at 
a  passage  whose  beginning  caught  his  eye  as  he 
placed  it  in  the  loving  hands  that  made  to  grasp  its 
familiar  bulk  —  and  failed.  The  stately  words 
whose  solemn  forecast  had  struck  him  once  when 
he  sought  for  some  clue  to  the  Preacher's  identity 
now  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears,  a  stupendous  requiem 
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for  the  nameless,  high-soulcd,  Jrifter-from-thc-ways- 
of-mcn  who  had  spent  his  blameless  life  in  fanciful 
atonement  for  a  shadowy  wrong. 

"WHO  SHALL  ASCKND  INTO  THE  HILL  OF 
THE  LORD?  HE  THAT  HATH  CLEAN  HANDS 
AND  A  PURE  HEART.  WHO  HATH  NOT 
LIFTED  UP  HIS  SOUL  UNTO  VANITY,  NOR 
SWORN  DECEITFULLY." 

The  Preacher  was  of  that  Past  which  he  had  so 
long  forgotten  and  which  Destiny  had  decreed  should 
flash  back  to  him  for  one  revealing  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE    NIGHT   WIND   IS   NOT  AFRAID  TO   DIE 


«« 


Sandry  laid  the  Bible  under  the  lifeless  hand,  looked 
about  desperately  for  something  to  cover  the  glorified 
face  between  Its  white  curls,  and  finding  nothing  but 
the  tall  ferns  gathered  an  armful  which  he  spread 
over  the  body. 

Then  he  faced  Hampden  in  deadly  quiet. 

"  I  had  meant  prison,"  he  said,  "  now  I  mean  the 
electric  chair." 

The  other  laughed,  a  reckless,  tragic  sound. 

"  Mean  an'  be  damned  I  "  he  said  insolently, 
"  you'll  never  send  me  there." 

His  burning  eyes  were  covering  the  clump  of  ferns 
that  held  his  gun,  but  Sandry  went  over  and  picked 

It  up. 

He  stood  a  moment  considering. 

A  hot  wind  was  whipping  up  the  dips  on  ever/ 
side  and  Black  Bolt  was  stepping  uneasily,  pointing 
anxious  ears  this  way  and  that.  Coosnah  had  crawled 
to  where  Siletz  knelt,  weeping,  with  her  hands  over 
her  face. 

He  crouched  low  to  the  ground  and  laid  his  heavy 
muzzle  against  her  boot,  whining  dolorously. 
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Suddenly,  in  the  momentary  silence,  Poppy  Ord- 
way  spoke.  Her  face  was  flushed  like  an  April  dawn. 
Chance  and  the  courage  of  the  last  throw  lent  it  the 
last  touch  of  ravishing  charm. 

"  Kismet!  "  she  said,  "  I  am  the  only  one  who  wins 
in  this  game  I  Hampden,  you're  right.  I've  bought 
you  with  your  own  coin.  I've  played  for  you  as 
you've  played  for  all  you  possess,  and  I've  used  the 
same  methods, —  strategy,  betrayal,  deceit.  I 
wanted  you  first,  just  as  you  say,  to  win  Mr.  San- 
dry's  gratitude,  his  affection,  and  that  is  why  I  want 
you  now.  I  had  scarcely  begun  the  little  game  of 
luring  you  to  betray  yourself  when  I  found  it  was 
too  big  for  the  candle, —  so  I  substituted  an  arc  light, 
—  a  double  purpose.  I  wanted  you,  too,  for  your- 
self,—  you  were  a  mighty  big  prize.  You  were  the 
key  to  the  great  land-fraud  ring,  and  I  wanted  to 
open  it  up  through  you.  I  am  ready.  You  know 
how  ready.  I  would  have  had  you  long  ago,  only 
that  Mr.  Sandry  forced  me  to  hold  off  that  he  might 
get  you  himself.  And  let  me  tell  you,  Hampden, 
that  you  were  disgustingly  easy." 

The  timberman  winced  at  the  brutal  words. 

His  florid  face  darkened  with  rage. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  So  you  won  his  love  with  your  pretty 
detective  work  I     You'll  marry  him  an'  settle  down.'* 

Thus  was  the  crucial  moment  presented  to  Poppy 
Ordway  all  suddenly,  and  she  recognised  it  instantly. 
It  sent  a  chill  to  her  daring  heart,  then  fired  it  with 
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that  love  of  chance,  that  ability  to  cast  great  stakes  on 
a  single  throw,  which,  in  a  better  nature  would  have 
made  her  great. 

She  felt  with  a  flash  of  her  genius  the  drama  of 
the  situation,  the  tense  readiness  of  the  moment  for 
wild,  fantastic  things,  and  accepted  it  at  once. 

"  Yes!  "  she  cried,  "  yes!  I  offer  Sandry  you, — 
and  myself!  " 

With  a  beautiful  gesture  she  stepped  toward  San- 
dry and  held  out  both  hands,  her  golden  head  up, 
her  slumbrous  blue  eyes  sensuous  and  black  with  ex- 
citement, her  whole  exquisite  body  a  lure  with  the 
mighty  abandon  of  her  passion  and  her  reckless  gift. 

*'  Walter,"  she  said  tremulously,  "  I  have  said 
there  is  no  law  for  a  genius.  I  say  it  again.  I  can 
save  your  future, —  and  I  give  you  myself  along  with 
it,  because  I  love  youl  Oh,  you  can  never  know 
how  I  love  you !  " 

Her  golden  voice  rose  with  the  force  of  the  emo- 
tion that  shook  her,  broke  and  failed,  and  she  stood 
panting. 

"  Will  you  not  take  my  hands,  Walter?  "  she  al- 
most  wailed,  "  I  have  done  it  all  for  love  of  you !  " 

Sandry,  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  as  if  in  fascination, 
did  not  move.  It  was  as  if  he  could  not,  though 
every  fibre  in  his  jaded  body  answered  to  her  call. 

"  For  love !  "  breathed  Poppy  Ordway,  "  for  great 
love !  " 
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Across  her  words  there  cut  a  shrill  cry. 
"She  lies!" 

Siletz  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  both  hands  feeling 
wildly  in  her  empty  blouse. 

Miss  Ordway  swung  heavily  toward  her. 
"  Hush !  "  she  said  warningly. 
She  slipped  a  hand  inside  her  own  gown  and 
showed  a  corner  of  the  soiled  packet  of  proofs  that 
Siletz  had  guarded  for  so  many  days,  the  packet 
that  she  knew  instinctively  meant  harm  to  Sandry,  that 
must  never  go  East! 

It  was  then  that  Sandry  was  to  behold  the  iron  in 
this  creature  of  softness,  of  faithfulness,  and  of 
service. 

With  a  cry  that  chilled  his  blood  in  its  savage 
wildness,  the  girl  leaped  across  the  silent  form  in 
the  shabby  habit,  tore  Sandry's  gun  from  his  hand 
and  fired  twice  before  he  could  seize  her  and  wrest 
the  weapon  from  her.  Both  shots  went  wild. 
"  What  would  you  do?  "  he  cried  aghast. 
Siletz  fought  for  the  gun  like  a  wild  thing.  Then, 
as  he  held  it  high  above  her  reach,  she  fell  on  her 
knees,  clasping  his  limbs,  her  face  upturned  and  trans- 
figured with  the  lust  for  blood. 

"  Kill  them !  "  she  panted  desperately,  "  kill  them 
both  I  Blood  for  blood!  He  killed  the  Preacher 
and  she  would  ruin  you !  Shoot  them,  Sandry,  shoot 
them, —  or  give  me  the  gun!  " 
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Shuddering,  Sandry  covered  her  savage  eyes  with 
his  hand.  Their  reversion  sickened  him.  But  she 
shook  him  loose,  crying  for  death. 

"  Kill  them  both,  for  they  will  ruin  you  if  they 
go  free!  She's  got  the  packet!  I've  kept  it  long, 
but  she's  got  it  now  and  she'll  take  it  East  to  the 
cities  and  you'll  go, —  and  I'll  never  see  you  again  I 
Kill  her  and  get  the  packet!  " 

"  What's  this?  "  he  cried  hoarsely. 

"  Things  she  has  written  about  you, —  things  you 
said  when  you  were  sick,  things  about  a  man  who 
was  robbed  in  the  East,  and  about  —  about  the  man 
who  robbed  him  1  A  —  a  —  letter  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Musseldorn!  " 

Her  deep  eyes  were  tragic  In  their  wild  appeal. 

"  I  got  it  from  her  and  I've  kept  it  all  these  days, 
—  that's  why  she  followed  me  here, —  to  get  it 
back!" 

Slowly  Sandry's  face  went  white  beneath  Its  grime 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Poppy  Ordway. 

At  last  he  knew. 

Under  his  gaze  a  change  came  over  this  woman 
who  had  laboured  so  long  and  risked  so  much  to  win 
this  man. 

The  flush  went  out  of  her  cheeks,  the  slumbrous 
light  from  her  eyes,  the  passion  died  in  her.  All 
the  emotion  faded  from  her  features,  taking  their 
curves,  leaving  them  suddenly  calm  and  hard. 

She  returned  his  gaze. 
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Then,—  "  True,"  she  said,  "  that's  why  I  went 
East.  I  cannot  lose  you,  Walter.  There  was  danger 
from  that  wild  creature  there,  though  you  did  not 
know  it,  and  I  was  determined  to  make  sure.  Fair 
means  or  foul, —  1  must  win.  And  there's  no  law 
for  a  genius.  I  know  and  you  know  that  you  are, — " 
"  Guilty!  "  he  said  throwing  up  his  head  with  the 
motion  of  a  labouring  swimmer,  "  but,  oh,  my  God! 
That  a  woman  should  be  so  stern!  " 

"Not  stern,  Walter,  only  sure.  At  the  altar  I 
will  hand  you  this  packet  to  burn,  and  we  will  forget 
it  ever  existed.  No  one  knows  its  contents  but  myself. 
They  are  nothing  to  my  love.  Guilty  or  innocent 
you  are  all  the  world  to  me." 

Ihen  Sandry  dropped  his  eyes  to  Siletz  and  spoke 
as  if  he  obeyed  some  compelling  power,  some  urge 
to  justify  himself  before  her. 

•'  I  answer  to  the  Right  Law.  I  —  had  a  great 
incentive.  And  I  won.  Nothing  can  take  away  the 
joy  of  that.  I  upheld  my  father's  pride.  I  forced 
restitution  from  President  Whitby.  Had  he  lived 
and  given  my  name  to  the  world  I  should  have  put 
him  behind  bars, —  and  Musseldorn  also, —  for  1  had 
the  proofs  they  thought  did  not  exist.  I  have  them 
yet, —  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  servant.  I 
obeyed  the  ancient  Right  Law,  little  S'letz,  and  I 
have  no  regrets.' 


i  know  i      lTScCi  Siictz,      i  r^u 
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packet,  felt  a  sudilen  weariness  of  it  all,  a  desire  to 
finish  the  scene.  She  felt  as  certain  now  that  she  had 
at  last  won  Sandr>'  for  her  own  as  that  the  sun  shone 
somewhere  behind  the  black  pall. 

The  very  droop  of  his  tired  face  spelled  victory 
for  her.  That  it  was  the  victory  of  force  mattered 
not  to  her.  She  relied  on  that  distant  future  to  work 
the  spell  which  had  never  failed  her  yet  in  any  un- 
dertaking. 

The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  the  actors  In  this 
drama  could  scarcely  see  each  other's  faces,  but  they 
took  no  note  of  it.  The  climbing  roar  had  shut  them 
apart  in  a  sound-made  silence  and  they  did  not  know 
It.  Only  Hampden,  edging  sidewise,  was  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  moment.  He  saw  the  gun 
hanging  In  Sandry's  hand,  forgotten.  He  saw  Siletz 
devouring  his  face  with  her  blazing  eyes  of  passion. 
He  saw  his  moment  and  took  It. 

With  one  great  bound  he  flung  himself  high  in  the 
air,  leaped  the  space  between  and  came  down  with 
his  great  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other  man, 
clutching  for  back  and  throat,  drawing  the  one  to 
him  in  a  grip  of  iron,  pushing  the  other  away. 

Sandry  was  weary  to  the  point  of  exhaustion.  He 
was  weak  from  loss  of  sleep.  He  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  thirteen  hours,  and  he  was  off  guard. 
Therefore  he  went  down  like  a  reed  before  the 
storm,  and  as  his  knees  buckled  under  him  there  was 
an  ominous  snap. 
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The  bone  of  his  right  leg,  newly  healed  and  frag- 
ile, gave  way  under  the  strain. 

As  the  two  men  fell,  both  guns,  the  one  in  San- 
dry's  hand  and  the  one  in  his  trousers  band,  tumbled 
loosely  apart.  Siletz,  clinging  still  to  Sandry's  knees, 
was  borne  down  with  them.  As  they  rolled  over 
she  tore  herself  from  under  them  and  with  two 
sweeps  of  her  outspread  arms  gathered  the  guns. 
Then  she  sprang  up,  drawing  back  a  pace,  her  eyes 
like  fire,  and  deliberately  sought  for  a  chance  to  kill 
Hampden.  But  the  men  were  a  struggling  mass  of 
turning,  twisting,  writhing  flesh,  each  so  wound  about 
the  other  that  to  shoot  one  meant  the  other's  death 
as  well. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled,  now  almost  on  the  si- 
lent form  under  the  ferns,  now  pushing  Poppy  Ord- 
way  back  into  the  low  spruces. 

And  all  the  time  Siletz  followed  them  with  the 
moving  muzzle  of  the  gun,  her  face  a  mask  of  fury 
and  the  passion  of  the  primal  woman  who  batdes 
for  her  mate. 

"  Sandry,"  she  cried,  "  lie  flat!     Lie  flat!  " 
From  under  Hampden's  arm  that  was  choking  the 
breath  from  his  lungs  the  owner  saw  that  slim  fig- 
ure of  doom  and  strove  to  cry  out.     At  last  he  got 
his  voice  for  a  moment. 

"  Silttz !  "  he  rasped,  "  don't  shoot.  I  command 
you,  don't  kill  — '*  But  the  bark  of  the  gun  drowned 
his  words.     She  was  firing  around  them. 
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With  thf  first  sh(Jt  I  lanipdcn,  rcnit'iiibcring  the 
^uns  that  he  hail  failcil  to  yet,  tch  his  llcsh  rise  <>n 
his  body  and  he  Itx^sencd  his  holii,  shook  off  Sandry 
and  got  to  his  feet,  panting,  fighting  mad,  his  eyes 
red  and  awful. 

With  the  courage  of  the  raging  hull  he  made 
straight  for  Siletz,  who  fired  point  blank  at  him.  I  le 
took  the  ball  in  his  shoulder  and  spun  half  round. 
The  girl  pulled  the  trigger  again,  got  an  empty  snap, 
threw  the  weapon  away  and  raised  the  other. 

"  Siletz !  "  shrieked  Sandry  from  the  ground, 
"  for  my  sake  stop!  " 

It  was  a  command,  a  cry  of  ownership,  and  it  went 
straight  to  that  part  of  her  nature  which  had  obeyed 
for  generations.  She  hesitated,  holding  the  man 
across  the  barrel. 

As  for  Hampden,  he  stood,  wavering  drunkenly, 
chuckling  in  his  throat,  a  thing  of  horror  in  his  ma- 
levolence. 

"  Well,"  he  rasped  drily,  "  I  guess  It's  just  as  well. 
I'll  leave  you  to  yer  pleasant  dreams.  I  sail  fer 
Panama, —  Hawaii, —  The  Yukon.      I'm  done." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  to  stride  away  into  the  pall 
of  smoke  toward  the  north.  In  one  moment  he 
came  rushing  back  to  run  down  to  the  west. 

For  the  first  time  the  three  people  left  together 
remembered  the  fires,  saw  the  thickened  smoke,  heard 
the  roar  that  had  made  them  scream  their  tragic 
words,  unconsciously,  for  the  last  half-hour. 
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It  was  all  around  them,  that  pouring;  mass  of 
smoke,  and  it  was  black,  as  if  the  tires  were  near. 
While  they  ga/ed,  astounded,  at  the  rollinR  clouds 
Hampden's  huge  figure  came  bounding  grotescjuely 
up  from  the  west.  He  tore  past  them  toward  the 
narrow  point  of  the  ridge  that  ended  in  the  spine  of 
the  Hog  Back  with  Its  two-hundred  foot  drop  on 
either  side. 

Destiny's  carnival  reached  Its  climax  that  moment. 
The  illimitable  ocean  of  destruction  had  closed  in  on 
all  sides.  The  fantastic  ignition  of  the  dry  west 
slope  above  the  belt  of  vine  maple  had  been  the  last 
clever  stroke.  The  roaring  wind  had  sent  the  run- 
ning flames  chasing  the  martial  feet  of  the  Preacher 
who  had  come,  none  knew  whence,  nor  would  ever 
know,  across  the  safety  belt  which  was  a  safety  belt 
no  longer.  The  fight  in  the  big  timber  was  over,  and 
lost.  Below  In  the  winding,  smoke-dark  valleys  long 
broken  lines  of  men  were  drawing  out,  calling  to 
each  other  from  group  to  group,  firing  the  retreat 
signal  every  few  moments.  They  came  from  tree- 
lined  canon,  from  slope  and  ridge  and  hollow,  run- 
ning, staggering,  tattered,  blackened  scare-crows, 
and  some  of  them  had  faced  death  an  hundred 
times,  had  shaken  their  blistered  fists  In  Its  grim 

face. 

Now  they  were  done.  As  on  that  night,  which 
seemed  so  far  distant  to  Sandry,  when  they  fought 
for  the  East  Belt,  the  subtle  voice  of  the  fire  itself  told 
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them  the  time  to  go,  heralded  forth  the  turn  of  the 
battle. 

Therefore  they  drev  out  of  the  bellowing  cross- 
cuts, tumbled  from  the  hills  in  tne  desperate  haste  of 
the  \ati(|uishcil,  leaving  high  in  the  jumbled  peaks  be- 
hind the  I  log  Back  the  central  tiguree  in  the  play. 

These  were  hushed  in  the  awe  of  coming  compre- 
hension,—  Poppy  Ordway  with  her  rose-leaf  cheeks 
slowly  paling,  her  pomegranate  lips  apart,  Sandry  in 
despairing  silence,  Siletz  still  in  the  grip  of  rage,  un- 
mindful of  aught  else. 

And  Hampden  came  lurching  back,  a  long  red 
streamer  staining  his  bedraggled  shirt. 

"My  God!"  he  shouted  hoarsely.  "We're 
hemmed  in!  It's  on  every  side!  We'll  burn  like 
rats!" 

He  flung  a  tragic  arm  to  the  dusky  Heavens. 
Poppy  Ordway  found  her  voice.  She  darted  for- 
ward and  pounced  upon  him,  again  with  that  subtle 
suggestion  of  the  feline  race,  gripping  his  arm  with 
fingers  of  steel. 

"  Jf'hat  do  you  mean?"  she  cried. 

*'  I  mean  that  we've  ben  playin'  our  own  little 
game  out  to  its  conclusion  like  fools,  while  a  bigger 
one  has  ben  playin'  itself  out.  We're  in  a  cup, — 
wait'in'.'* 

There  was  something  sinister  about  that  last  word. 

"  When  tiiis  damned  wind  sucks  up  a  little  harder 
it'll  draw  th'  fires  together  an'  we'll  roast  alive." 
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He  ceased,  panting,  moistening  his  lips.  I  hen 
presently  a  hideous  grin  distorted  his  features. 

*'  Who  wins  now?  "  he  said.  "  Brains  —  brains! 
An'  ex  Lutivi  ibillty. —  an'  ainninM  1  guess  I  win 
at  last  I" 

From  somewhere  up  behind  the  luv.t.iiig  ^a  ipy 
a  rumbling  thunder  drowned  his  words,  as  if  all  the 
rocks  of  the  tortured  hills  were  split  asunder  in  the 
heat.  When  it  had  died  away  he  turned  to  Sandry 
where  he  sat,  pale  under  his  grime,  a  prey  to  a  thou- 
3  nd  feelings. 

"  I've  hated  you  like  poison  ever  sence  I  first 
clapped  eyes  on  your  Johnny  Eastern  face.  You 
thought  you  had  me  beat, —  and  so  did  she,"  he 
jerked  his  head  at  Poppy,  "  but  I'm  too  great  a  force 
for  both  of  you. 

"  She's  worth  a  million  of  you.  She'd  a  got  me 
while  you  was  dodderin'  about  Salem  ef  it  hadn't 
a-ben  fer  your  damned  Siwash  pick-up  here.  She's 
the  greatest  woman  in  all  th'  world  an'  I'm  glad  I 
seen  her  like, —  that  I  loved  her." 

There  was  infinite  pathos  in  his  heavy  voice  for 
the  moment. 

"  But  th'  play's  over.  Th'  curtain'll  drop  in 
thirty  minutes, —  forty  or  fifty  at  most, —  an'  I'm  th' 
winner  at  last!  You'll  never  marry  her!  But  how 
I  had  you  on  th'  hip, —  eastern  lawyers  an'  all  1  " 

He  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"  An'  old  Frazer, —  clumsy   fool !     Found  your 
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East  Belt  deed  unrecorded,  didn't  you?  Laid  it  to 
him.  Why  didn't  you  lay  it  to  Hampden  who  had 
th'  brains  an'  the  power  of  the  whole  country?  It 
was  recorded  all  right,  but  I  owned  th'  recorder  same 
as  I  owned  th'  commissioner.  Fools,  fools,  all  of 
you  I     An'  I  win  at  last !  " 

It  was  again  the  East  and  the  West  that  Sandry 
saw  with  aching  eyes  in  the  two  women  who  took 
Hampden's  news  of  their  fate. 

Miss  Ordway  raised  palsied  hands  and  let  them 
drop  while  she  stared  with  splendid  eyes  of  such 
frightful  horror  that  she  was  a  thing  of  wild,  ab- 
normal beauty.  That  was  the  pampered  woman  of 
the  cities  who  could  not  abide  the  monstrous  thought 
of  death.  Siletz  moved  never  a  muscle.  This  was 
the  West,  this  slim  creature  of  the  woods  and  hills 
whose  dark  cheeks  never  changed,  whose  rage-lit 
eyes  gained  rather,  in  savagery. 

Once,  twice.  Poppy  Ordway  tried  to  cry  out,  and 
each  time  her  voice  failed  her.  Then  she  began  to 
sway  like  a  slender  vine  maple  when  a  wind  tosses  its 
top.  It  seemed  that  Destiny,  whose  most  secret 
laughter  had  been  for  her,  was  about  to  relent,  to 
grant  her  surcease  from  the  dawning  agony  by  a 
theft  of  all  her  wits. 

But  Siletz  saw  and  snatched  back  the  slipping 
senses. 

"I  told  you  to  go  back!"  she  cried,  "that  big 
things  were  about  to  happen,  and  you  would  not. 
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Now  I  shall  pay  you  for  all  things, —  for  what  you 
would  do  to  Sandry.  Also  I  pay  him, —  for  that." 
She  pointed  to  the  still  form  under  the  ferns. 

"  There  is  a  way  out, —  the  secret  trail  which 
only  I  know  and  which  we  take.  If  you  had  been  a 
rider  you  might  follow,  for  only  the  speed  of  a  horse 
will  make  it.     And  the  bay  was  good." 

She  sprang  and  caught  Black  Bolt's  bridle,  drag- 
ging him  with  one  motion  to  Sandry's  side. 

She  bent  to  him  with  arms  of  loving  service,  ex- 
erting all  her  strength. 

"Climb!"  she  commanded,  "climb  quick!  We 
can  make  it  yet!  " 

But  Sandry  looked  into  her  blazing  dark  face  that 
was  like  the  peaks  in  storm,  so  wild  was  it,  so  thrill- 
ing, so  beyond  comprehension,  and  shook  his  head. 

"What  would  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"  Do?  Go  down  the  trail  across  the  Hog  Back. 
There  is  room  for  a  horse,  if  he  'S  sure-footed,  and 
Black  Bolt  will  go  where  I  put  him.  Come !  He's 
jaded  a  bit  but  he'll  carry  us  both." 

"And  — they?" 

She  flamed  from  brow  to  throat  with  an  unholy 
joy. 

"  Leave  them !  "  she  cried  savagely,  "  leave  them 
to  burn  with  their  proofs  and  their  schemes  and  their 
wickedness!     It  is  the  Right  Law!  " 

The  influence  she  had  ever  exerted  upon  him  was 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  all  his  knowledge  of  her. 
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He  saw  the  Forgotten  Tribes  upon  the  hills. 
He  heard  faint  echoes  from  their  councils.  He 
saw  their  spirit  incarnate  in  her  and  his  heart  leaped 
with  an  answering  wildness.  For  a  moment  he  was 
as  far  back  in  the  ages  as  this  girl.  For  a  moment 
he  reverted  to  the  primal  principles.  Then  the 
blood  of  his  race  rose  in  him  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  cannot  be.  If  there  is  a  way 
you  must  go, —  you  are  a  woman, —  and  —  you  must 
take  her  with  you." 

"What?"  cried  Siletz  in  anguish. 

"  That  is  the  way  of  the  outside  world,  Little 
S'letz, —  the  way  of  honour." 

He  saw  the  fires  leap  and  flicker  in  her  eyes,  felt 
the  tension  of  her  hands  upon  his  arms.  Here  was 
a  force  as  wild  and  erratic  as  the  great  fires  in  the 
forest  and  he  knew  not  how  to  handle  it.  Then 
came  the  words  of  the  Preacher  like  a  way  out  of 
his  difficulty. 

"The  three  bars  —  of  Bondage,  of  Faithfulness 
and  of  Service." 

"  You  are  my  woman,"  said  the  young  man 
sternly,  "  is  it  not  so?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl  simply,  "  I  am  your 
woman." 

"  And  does  not  a  woman  obey?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  If  she  k'vcs?  "  probed  Sandry  cruelly. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Siletz  again. 

"  Then  I  command  you  to  go, —  and  take  her  with 

you." 

It  was  significant   of   what    Poppy    Ordway   had 
meant  to  him  in  reality  that  he  did  not  use  her  na; 
that  she  had  fallen  to  a  pronoun.     There  was  only 
a  wonder  in   his  mind  about  her,   a  huge   amaze- 
ment. 

The  girl  dropped  his  shoulders  and  arose. 
"  I  will  obey,"  she  said. 

A  change  was  working  in  her.  The  singing  in  her 
ears  was  growing  fainter.  She  was  coming  into  the 
open  country  where  Sandry  lived  his  life,  even  as  he 
had  gone  for  a  moment  into  the  fastnesses  where  hers 
was  laid. 

The  rage  was  dying  in  her.  She  could  see  more 
clearly  through  the  smoke. 

What  had  Sandry  wished  her  to  be  ?  A  woman  of 
his  world.  Very  well,  that  she  would  be.  This 
was  Sandry's  way.  It  was  a  t,reat  way.  It  was 
hers  from  this  hour.  The  little  tender  thoughts  of 
the  Preacher's  planting  were  rushing  back  to  her, — 
vague,  sweet  thoughts  of  mercy,  of  forgiveness  that 
was  mighty,  of  tenderness  that  would  spare  the  whole 
world.  She  laid  a  loving  hand  on  Black  Bolt's  lifted 
crest,  stiff  with  instinctive  fear. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  the  staring  W(  nan,  "  there  is 
a  way  out.     You  need  not  die." 

As  the  words  forced  themselves  into  the  swaymg 
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brain  of  the  other  they  stripped  her  of  every  rag  of 
civilisation.     With  a  shriek  she  threw  herself  for- 
ward,  caught  at  the  saddle,  clawed  at  its  trappings 
like  one  demented. 

But  Siletz  flung  her  back. 

"  A  gift  for  a  gift,"  she  cried,  "  I  give  you  your 
wicked  life.     Give  me  the  packet." 

The   woman   tore   the   papers    from   her  breast 
thrusting  them  in  frenzy  at  the  girl  and  again  tried 
uselessly  to  mount  Black  Bolt.     Her  haste  fumbled 
her    fingers,    robbed    them    of    efficiency.     Sudden 
monumental  fear  weakened  her  limbs.     Agam  and 
again   she   tried   for   the   stirrup   and   failed.     She 
whimpered     and    wept,     distorting    her     features 
Hampden  came   forward,   lifted  her  gently  in  his 
strong  arms  and  set  her  upon  the  horse      She  leaned 
down  and  snatched  at  the  reins,  but  Siletz  held  them 

^'''' Quick!"   screamed   Poppy  Ordway,    "do  you 
want  me  to  burn,  you  squaw?  "  ^  u 

In  silence  the  girl  snapped  her  fingers  to  Coosnah, 
and  the  mammoth  mongrel  crept  to  her  feet 

She  tied  the  ends  of  the  long  reins  securely  to  his 
collar.     Then  she  turned  to  Hampden. 

-  Go,"  she  said,  "  get  up.  He  will  carry  you  both 
and  you  must  hurry.  Coosnah  knows  the  secret 
trail.     Urge  the  horse  and  he  will  take  It. 

-  Don^t  look  down ;  and  hold  her,  or  she  wul  surely 
go  over.     Go  now." 
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Sandry,  raised  on  his  one  knee,  beheld  this  thing 

aghast. 

"  Siletz!  "  he  cried,  "  You  disobey?  " 

She  shook  her  black  head. 

"  I  send  her  out.     I  stay.     It  is  my  great  priv- 

nit 
ege 

She  laid  slim  fingers  against  the  broken  Sign  be- 
neath her  lips.  ^  ^^ 

"  A  woman  serves  and  is  faithful, —  if  she  loves, 
she  said  softly,  "  and  I  am  your  woman." 

For  a  precious  moment  Hampden  stood  in  inde- 
cision. What  stirrings  of  manhood  held  him  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say.  But  the  lure  of  the 
woman,  the  glimmer  of  distant  shores,  mayhap  with 
her,— who  knew?  — was  too  strong.  He  turned 
from  the  two  and  leaped  up  behind  the  saddle,  strik- 
ing  a  heel  into  the  flank  of  the  mettled  black,  who 
bounded  for^vard,  dragging  the  dog. 

But  Coosnah  hung  back  upon  the  rein,  turning 
anguished,  adoring  eyes  to  his  one  idol. 

The  girl  stooped  and  caught  his  long  ears,  lifting 

his  wrinkled  face. 

"  Go  home!  "  she  cried,  commanding,  "  Coosnah! 

Go  home ! 

"  As  you  love  me,  go!  "  she  finished  in  jargon,  and 
the  huge,  shambling,  faithful  creature  turned  from 
her  into  the  smoke  to  disappear  toward  that  secret 
trail  which  only  they  knew  and  which  led  afar  over 
the  rearing  spine  of  the  Hog  Back.     He  strained  at 
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his  tether  to  obey  and  Black  Bolt  broke  Into  a  stum- 
bling, hurrying  gait,  over-burdened,  half-blind  with 

smoke. 

So  they  passed,  and  the  girl  who  loved  the  two 
dumb  brutes  with  a  great  affection,  stood  leanmg  for- 
ward, watching  until  the  last  glimmer  of  the  gro- 
tesque  procession  had  vanished,  until  the  last  rmg  o 
hoof  on  stone  was  swallowed  up  in  the  elemental 

roar.  , 

Then  she  turned  to  the  despairmg  man  upon  the 

ground.  ,.    ,,    u       -a 

"  The  Night  Wind  is  not  afraid  to  die,    she  saia 

gently,  "  and  she  is  Sandry's  woman." 

"  Oh,  my  God! "  groaned  the  man,  "  what  have 

you  done  I 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THE    SOUNDING   BOARD   OF    GOD 

So  they  were  left,  these  two,— the  East  and  the 
West,—  alone  upon  the  mighty  pyre  of  the  jumbled 
peaks.     The  majestic  flood  had  washed  its  waves 
around    and    about    them    with    infinite    cunning. 
Cleverly  it  had  filled  each  dip  and  hollow,  each  cut 
and  wooded  canon,  closing  in  on  every  side  until  there 
was  left  no  way  of  escape  except  one  secret  trail 
which  hid  itself  in  the  shadows.     Only  the  forbid- 
ding spine  of  the  Hog  Back,  running  like  a  great  thin 
blade  high  between  the  red  surf  creeping  at  its  base, 
carried  a  passage  out  of  the  roaring  death.     The 
fringing  pines  that  lined  it  far  below  had  stood  un- 
touched when  the  two  women  had  skirted  it  those 
short  hours  ago.     Now,  in  some  uncanny  manner, 
they  had  yielded  up  their  lives  to  the  holocaust,  had 
formed  the  last  shrieking  menace.     They  carried  the 
flames  in  gusty  jerks  with  the  errant  wind  toward  the 
southern  end  of  the  mighty  stone  where  the  trail  went 
down  the  face  of  it  to  the  valley. 

Siletz  had  planned  that  the  splendid  black  shouli 

make  it  first. 

Now  she  turned  back  to  the  two  men  she  loved,— 
the  Preacher,  silent  under  the  shielding  ferns  with 
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his  Bible  and  his  flute,  Sandry  prone  upon  the  earth, 

his  face  in  the  pine  needles. 

She  passed  him  and  knelt  beside  the  other.  Her 
eyes  were  dim  with  the  old  look  of  emotion.  She 
bared  the  white  face  and  ^a/cd  lon^'  upon  it,  and 
none  of  those  who  knew  her  could  have  told  what 
was  in  her  mind. 

Perhaps  the  dog,  had  he  been  there  with  his  ador- 
ing pale  eves  upon  her,  would  have  seen  Love  and 
Longing    and    Infinite    Pity    in    her   suffering    face; 
would  have   recognised  the  call  of  blood  that  had 
ever  held  her  to  this  man  mysteriously,  though  botli 
were   ignorant  of   the  vital   tie  between   them,   the 
Preacher  because  of  the  dreamy  blank  that  had  ob- 
tained  in  the  reaches  of  his  mind  since  the  tragedy 
of  that  far-off  day,  Siletz  because  Kolawmie,  wise  be- 
yond  his  generation,  had  seen  how  blood  takes  to  its 
own,  even  at  its  cost.     He  had  loved  her  mother  and 
had  tried  to  make  her  Indian,  though  she  was  white, 
a  waif  of  the  old  frontier,  and  he  had  seen  her  break 
her  heart  and  die. 

Therefore,  after  silent  hours  by  the  Great  Waters 
he  had  accepted  the  mandate  of  Destiny  and  had 
taken  the  babe  of  the  Broken  Sign  and  given  her  to 
the  only  white  womaw  he  would  trust.  Ma  Daily,  who 
took  her  with  few  questions  when  she  saw  he  would 
not  tell  her  history. 

So  now  Siletz  looked  for  the  first  and  last  time  con- 
sciously upon  her  own. 


**^£i^^,^ 
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Presently  she  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  softly 
upon  the  forehead  between  the  silver  curls.  Then 
she  replaced  the  ferns  and  rose. 

Beside  '^andry  she  stopped,  stood  a  moment  gazing 
around  at  the  pine  boles  that  loomed  like  fearful 
ghosts  In  the  smoke,  and  sat  down  beside  him,  tuck- 
ing her  feet  with  the  age-old  motion  of  the  blanket- 
wearers  beneath  her  skirt,  so  deeply  had  she  absorbed 
the  ways  of  the  dusky  people  whom  she  loved. 
She  did  not  speak. 

When  at  last  the  man,  his  face  drawn  out  of  all 
semblance  to  Itself,  raised  his  eyes  to  her  she  was 
calm  as  the  hills  before  the  fire.  He  looked  at  her, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  looked  long  while 
Knowledge  was  born  in  him. 

So  this  was  the  West,  the  world  he  had  once 
thought  so  unbearable,  this  was  the  wild,  the  un- 
taught, the  crude, —  this  slim  forest  creature  who 
served  him  without  question  because  he  had  bought 
her  with  a  kiss,  who  asked  nothing,  who  stayed  by 
him  to  die  because  she  loved  him  !  Who  still  believed 
in  him  despite  that  other's  declaration  that  she  was 
his  promised  wife ! 

And  yonder  went  his  world,  his  cultured,  polished 
East,  riding  down  to  life  and  safety,  her  love  for- 
gotten In  the  face  of  danger! 

Yonder  went  what  he  had  thought  "  the  best  blood 
of  the  land ! 

Nay,  he  had  been  wrong!     It  was  here  beside  him, 
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its  feet  tucked  under  it  in  meekness,  the  savagery  hid- 
den in  its  dim  black  eyes ! 

The  last  barrier  went  down  in  Walter  Sandry,  the 
last  strand  of  prejudice  broke  with  a  snap. 

He  rolled  near  and  caught  the  hem  of  her  ragged 

"  Little  S'letz. !  "  he  said  brokenly,  "  Oh,  Little 
S'letz !     What  am  I  that  you  should  have  done  rhis 

thing!" 

She  looked  down  at  him  and  the  rare  smile  curled 

up  the  corners  of  the  lips  above  the  sign. 

"  You  are  my  Man,"  she  said  softly,  "  The  King 

of  the  whole  world!     You  are  the  Light  on  the 

Waters,  Sandry,  the  mist  in  the  valleys,  the  Path  to 

the  Feet  of  God!     Only  I  have  lost  my  footmg 

thereon."  cu     ^  ii 

A  tender  ^    tfulness  rang  in  her  voice.     She  fell 

silent,  after  her  fashion  when  great  emotions  stirred 

her. 

Sandry's  eyes  smarted  unucr  blinding  tears. 

i'  S'letz,—  little  pagan !  "  he  said  with  infinite  ten- 
derness,  infinite  understanding,  seeing  her  face  as  on 
that  long  past  day  when  she  wept  because  he  con- 
fessed himself  godless,  and  again  when  she  cried 
"  Sandry!  Lie  fiat!  Lie  flat!  "-  "  Oh,  my  httle 
S'letz,—  pray  to  your  God  that  we  may  go  together, 
that  in  His  unfathomable  kindness  He  will  grant  to 
me,—  sin-stained  man  of  the  modern  world,-  the 
outer  edges  of  that  holy  place  where  your  pure  soul 
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will  wander.     That  1  may  behold  in  Eternity  the 
glory  of  its  simple  splendt)ur! 

•'  Pray!  My  darling,  my  Princess  of  a  forgotten 
tribe,  my  lady  of  the  best  blood  of  the  land,—  kneel 
here  and  beg  this  boon  for  me!  " 

His  chin  was  quivering  with  the  mighty  emotions 
that  swelled  his  heart  to  bursting  and  his  scorched  and 
blackened  hands  clung,  trembling,  to  Siletz'  skirt. 

"  See,  little  one !  I  come  at  last  to  your  '  God 
above  the  sea !  '  Take  my  hand  that  we  may  go  to- 
gether, and  pray." 

But  the  girl  raised  a  calm  face  to  the  unspeakable 
Heavens— a  face  in  which  all  struggle  had  been 
stilled,  where  there  was  neither  hope  nor  fear,  only  a 

great  content. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  pray  for  I  have  no 
soul.     I  have  lost  it  as  the  price  of  love." 

The  man  could  not  speak  and  she  answered  the 

look  in  his  face. 

"  He  who  has  lost  his  soul  is  shut  from  the  gates 
of  God,"  she  said  simply,  "  and  I  gave  mine  for  the 
right  to  kill  those  who  would  have  r-iined  you.  I 
would  have  killed  her  long  £go,— the  day  they 
brought  you  home  In  the  sling,—  but  the  Winds  of 
God  spoke  to  me  on  the  ridge,  and  I  could  net. 
They  spoke  again  just  now  when  I  had  the  gun, — 
Oh,  they  cried  loud!  — but  I  would  not  hear.  I 
have  shut  myscit  lai  iio-ni  -.in-ii  t-:v-.  ^c. 

"  I  would  have  killed  those  two  but  that  you  for- 
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bade  tne,  and  as  I  could  not  for  Cod's  voice  that 
other  day,  so  now  I  could  not  for  yours. 

"  You  have  sliut  out  (iod  to  me.  I  love  you,  San- 
dry.  Better  than  my  soul,  hetter  than  1  leaven,"  she 
winced  in  spite  of  the  hrave  words,  "  better  than  (.od. 
I  ^ave  them  all  for  you."' 

A«ain  she  smiled  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
shadr)ws,  soft  with  adoration,  more  than  ever  tlie  un- 
questioning, faithful  eyes  of  the  primal  woman. 

"  Wc  will  go  together.  You  have  had  no  ( lod.  I 
have  forsworn  mine.  We  will  go  to  Hell,— it  is 
the  Right  Law, —  the  sure  and  just  wage  of  sin,"  she 
was  falling  into  the  stately  Bible  language,  taking  on 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  Preacher's  way  and  man- 
ner, "  but  we  will  go  together.     I  give  my  soul  to 

you." 

Biting  his  ashen  lips  Sandry  rose  on  his  knee  and 
gathered  her  Into  his  arms.  He  held  her  to  him  with 
all  the  yearning  of  his  breaking  heart  and  buried  his 
face  in  her  throat. 

The  dull  rumbling  again  broke  through  the  howling 
of  the  storm  of  fire  that  was  fast  surging  its  way  to 
the  cup  among  the  peaks. 

Behold  the  Hog  Back  running  out  from  the  jum- 
bled peaks,  a  blade  between  the  surges  far  below. 
Behold  a  great  black  horse,  carrying  a  double  burden, 
staggering  blindly,  his  soft  eyes  staring,  hlb  nostrils 
red  as  blood. 


r^.*-ui.'--r/; 
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See  a  mammoth  mongrel  who  tugs  at  the  rein  tied 
to  his  collar  and  strains  to  follow  the  dim  trail  which 
calls  only  to  the  heavy  muzzle  hugging  the  earth. 
Faithful  to  that  last  command  the  animal  gives  ea- 
gerly  of  his  strength  and  cunning,  which  alone  can 
save  the  three  lives  behind. 

And  listen!  Above  the  thundering  of  the  dying 
forest,  the  flaying  of  the  mighty  hills,  tiiere  comes  a 
woman's  golden  voice,  shrill  with  exquisite  agony. 

"Help!  Help!  MyC.od!  Oh,  My  Cindl  I'm 
choking!  I  can't  breathe!  Save  me!  Save  rne, 
Hampden!  You  great  brute,  can't  you  do  some- 
thing? "  In  her  wildness  she  turned  and  struck  the 
man  behind  her  and  she  never  knew  that  her  beautiful 
hand  was  red  with  the  blood  of  his  wound. 

As  Hampden  looked  into  her  face,  distorted  like  a 
maniac's,  his  hard  eyes  softened.      He  had  loved  her 
with  the  best  there  was  in  him  and  it  had  done  some- 
thing for  him.     For  a  moment  he  considered.     He 
leaned  around  and  glanced  critically  at  the  droopmg 
head  of  Black  Bolt,  at  the  limbs  trembling  with  fa- 
tigue,   at  the  flaring  nostrils.     He  knew   horseflesh 
and  how  far  it  was  to  safety,  how  fast  they  must  go 
and  how  slim  the  odds  that  they  would  beat  the  flumes 
to  the  foot  of  the  trail.     Also  he  knew  in  that  mo- 
ment that  they  would  never  make  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  swifdy,  "  there  is  somethin'  I  can 

i_  M     ti.,  .V,,}  off  fhp  horsp.     With  heavy  hands  he 
du.        i  I-  =■■•■■-'  ■■•'  — -     .  . 

seized  the  skirt  of  the  woman's  gown  and  ripped  it 
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from  her,  tearing  it  into  strips  which  he  wound  about 
her  and  fastened  securely  to  the  saddle  horn. 

"When  you  come  to  th'  \\og  Back  shut  yer  eye^ 
an'  ctoti't  look  doiiii.  He'll  take  you  all  right. 
Now, —  CJood-bye." 

I  le  stepjied  back,  then  caught  her  arm  for  one  fleet- 
ing second. 

"  Poppy  girl,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  kiss  me, —  just 
once.  I'm  done  for,  but  I  love  you.  My  Godl 
How  I  love  you!  " 

But  Poppy  Ordway  shook  his  hand  loose  and 
shrieked  to  the  horse  who  started  forward  with  re- 
newed heart  under  the  lighter  load. 

Panting,  his  florid  face  gone  white  as  the  ashes  of 
the  burned  country  toward  which  she  was  going, 
Hampden  looked  his  last  upon  her. 

Out  upon  the  two-foot  blade  of  the  Hog  Back 
crept  Coosnah,  his  long  body  flattened  to  the  rock, 
his  pa!e  eyes  contracted  to  pin  points. 

Black  Bolt  stopped  at  the  awful  point  where  the 
spine  left  the  mountain,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
snorted  with  fear.  Far  below  in  the  sea  r  f  smoke 
long  red  streamers  licked  up  toward  them  and  blaz- 
ing torches  lighted  them  like  searchlights.  But  the 
dog  pulled  ahead  on  the  long  reins,  as  he  was  bidden 
to  do.     He  was  going  home,  faithful,  wistful  hybrid 

that  he  was. 

And  the  horse  was  of  that  fine  mettle  which  does 
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its  best  In  the  face  of  danger.  Therefore  he  shook 
himself  slightly,  gathered  his  feet  and  stepped  out 
carefully  on  the  narrow  path.  Almost  fainting  the 
woman  in  the  saddle  shut  her  eyes  and  clung  to 
the  saddle  horn,  every  nerve  in  her  body  stretched 
to  the  utmost  and  her  breath  held  hard. 

Once  she  swayed,  opened  her  eyes  unconsciously, 
and  saw  the  pine  tops  far  below  where  a  cross  gust 
of  wind  blew  the  smoke  aside. 

At  camp  at  the  upper  rollway  John  Daily  was 
searching  wildly  in  the  crowds  of  silent,  exhausted 
men  for  trace  of  Sandry,  of  Siletz  and  of  Miss  Ord- 

way. 

His  face  was  ghastly  for  love  tore  at  his  heart  with 

double  force. 

Ma  Daily  had  not  seen  him  for  two  days  and  when 
she  met  him  she  said  straightly, 

"  S'letz  went  into  th'  fire,  Son,  after  Sandry. 
That  was  hours  ago.     An'  th'  Jezebel  woman  went 

too." 

That  was  the  hardest  knock  of  the  big  man's  life 
and  he  came  near  not  taking  it  standing.  He  stag- 
gered as  from  a  blow  and  looked  away  to  the  inferno 
they  had  left  at  the  north, —  the  great  dun  canopy 
that  covered  the  sky. 

Then  he  started  on  a  wavering  run  among  the 
men,  calling  for  volunteers,  shrieking  hoarsely  that 
two  women  were  lost  up  there  and  that  he  was  going 
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after  them.  As  he  ran,  looking  up,  something  fell 
from  the  hidden  heavens  and  splashed  upon  his  face. 
It  stopped  him  in  his  tracks.  Then  another  fell  and 
another,  big,  plashing  drops  that  struck  him  like 
stones  in  ♦^tir  portent.  7  hey  thickened  swiftly, 
beating  up  the  light  ashes  in  tiny  puffs,  and  from  the 
gathered  men,  busy  with  roll-call  and  accounting, 
there  came  first  astounded  exclamations  and  then,  as 
the  drops  gathered  headway,  a  mighty  cheer  that 
rent  the  covered  skies,  even  as  a  heavy  clap  of  thun- 
der shook  the  hills. 

"  The  rains!  "  they  cried,  "  The  rains!  The  first 
rams! 

And  it  was  even  so.  Nature  took  a  hand  and  sent 
Destiny  skulking  from  the  havoc  of  her  carnival. 
The  plashings  turned  to  a  downpour. 

Among  the  mountains  the  effect  was  indescribable. 
The  thing  that  took  place  was  too  big  for  man  to 
grasp.  It  was  greater  than  the  fires  had  been 
alone. 

Long  sheets  of  water  fell  athwart  the  world, 
slanting  from  some  tilted  Sea  of  the  Infinite.  They 
dashed  in  among  the  canons,  played  along  the  ridges, 
lashed  slop*"  and  ledge  and  valley.  The  smoke  was 
beaten  to  the  earth  in  a  blanket  that  spread  over  an 
hundred  miles  and  more.  It  writhed  and  twisted 
and  was  lost  in  the  clouds  of  steam  that  fled,  hissing, 
high  above  the  hills.  The  gods  played  with  the 
Coast  country.     Daily  turned  his  face  away  from  any 
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man  and  the  general  went  to  the  little  south  room  in 
the  cook-shack,  for  unaccustomed  prayer. 

The  world  turned  blue  with  rain  as  it  had  been 
white  with  smoke. 

And  the  pigmies,  men,  who  had  fought  so  long 
and  failed,  tossed  their  blackened  hands  in  triumph 
and  shouted  with  the  last  of  their  voices. 

For  an  hour,  two,  it  rained,  until  the  black  spikes 
on  the  devasted  slopes  were  blotted  out. 

"It's  mighty  onusual,  a  rain's  hard's  this, —  spe- 
cially the  first  rains,"  said  a  man  from  Toledo,  ear- 
nestly. "  Don't  ever  remember  one's  hard.  D'you, 
Bill?"     An  ;  Bill  didn't. 

Presently,  in  the  second  hour  of  the  downpour,  a 
strange  procession  loomed  out  of  the  grey-blue 
sheets,  startling  the  men  who  were  out  in  it,  too  glad 
to  shirk  its  worst,  standing  like  ducks  In  the  ash- 
mud. 

It  was  the  long,  shining  body  of  a  giant  dog,  still 
tugging  at  the  reins  tied  to  his  collar,  a  dripping 
black  horse,  tired  to  the  point  of  falling,  and  a 
woman  who  sat  fastened  to  the  cantle  with  strips  of 
broadcloth,  and  whose  face  was  not  good  to  look 
upon.  It  bore  upon  its  features  the  brand  of  too 
much  horror. 

They  flocked  around  her  with  cheers  and  eager 
hands,  and  questions  that  tumbled  over  each  other. 
But  John  Daily  thrust  them  all  aside  to  seize 
her  wrist  and  demand  word  of  Sandry  and  Siletz. 
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"They're  —  up  behind  —  the  Hog  Back,"  she 
shucklcred  as  she  spoke  that  name.  "  We  found 
Hampden  —  setting   the  —  fires  —  with   candles." 

Here  there  were  awed  mutterlngs. 

"He  —  shot  that  —  Preacher.  He  said  —  the 
East  Heir  deed  —  was  recorded  all  right  —  but  that 
—  he  owned  —  the  recorder." 

She  seemed  dully  bent  on  straightening  out  some 
tangle.  "  Sandry  is  —  a  man  —  despite  all.  Get 
Hampden  —  if  —  he's  alive.  No,  I  don't  mean  — 
that.  He  —  sent  me  down.  The  horse  was  — 
near  done."  As  she  slid  down  into  Daily's  arms  she 
said  with  her  last  ounce  of  strength  but  with  such  con- 
manding  spirit  that  he  knew  she  was  in  deadly  ear- 
nest. "  Get  me  —  a  conveyance  —  at  once.  I  want 
to  be  in  Toledo  —  for  the  —  night  train  —  out." 


Thus  it  came,  that,  as  night  closed  down  blue  with 
rain  over  the  tortured  country,  two  things  of  import 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Dillingworth  and  its  owner 
were  taking  place. 

Poppy  Ordway  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
dreary  station  at  the  lost  little  town  on  the  back- 
water, bound  for  the  outside  world  and  the  far 
cities. 

Behind  her  she  left  something  of  good  amid  her 
selfish  intriguing. —  Hampden,  run  down,  betrayed, 
robbed  of  his  malignant  power  to  harm  the  Dilling- 
worth,—  her  gift  to  Sandry  given,   though  it   had 
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brought  her  only  monumental   despair,  humiliation 
and  anguish. 

The  diamond  drops  sparkled  on  the  silver  turs 
about  her  shoulders,— for  she  shivered  constantly 
and  was  wrapped  close, —  ipiivercd  on  the  trembling 
white  aigrette  that  reared  above  her  golden  hair, 
stained  the  smooth  surface  of  I'-t  tan  bro:ukl()th. 
She  stared  into  the  dimness  of  the  purple  hills,  the 
stretch  of  water,  black  with  the  beating  drops,  and 
saw  them  not. 

Before  her  -.vaycd  and  tossed  the  burning  tops 
of  pine  trees  an  hundred  feet  below  on  the  face  of  a 
sheer  cliff.     She  was  never  to  forget  those  pine  tops 
tossing  in  flame.     In  her  meagre  soul  strange  mes- 
sages and  warnings  and  accusations  were  reverbera- 
ting.    It  was  shuddering  into  a  better  life,  a  nobler 
knowledge,  under  the  mighty  music  of  the  Sounding 
Board  of  God.     Yet  of  all  the  stupendous  notes  that 
had  been  struck  clear  upon  that  great  instrument  of 
the   Infinite,— faithfulness,   and  high  courage,   and 
wistful  love,  and  fear,—  only  the  last  had  crashed 
through    her    dominant    self-love    with    awakening 
force.     She  had  failed  utterly,  and  she  was  going 
out  to  a  life  void  of  Sandry.—  who  was  the  one  thing 
on  earth  she  wanted  —  and  she  was  deep  in  the  black 
despair  that  only  those  of  her  passionate  nature  can 
know,—  and  yet  amid  it  all  shone  one  ray  of  hope 
for  her,  she  realised  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
she  ivas  mmorthy! 


^1.^2^*^ 
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It  was  her  saving  message  from  the  Winds  of 
God. 

At  the  same  moment  yet  one  more  procession  was 
coming  slowly  down  from  among  the  peaks,  a  line  of 
men, —  a  long  line,  for  weary  as  they  were  do/.ens 
had  followed  the  foreman  into  the  wrecked,  mud- 
deep  forest, —  who  hore  tenderly  among  them  two 
slings.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that  scattered  along 
that  scarecrow  line  was  every  man  of  Sandry's  old 
crews  who  had  gone  over  to  I  lampden. 

In  one  sling  there  swung  gently  the  still  figure  of 
the  Preacher,  its  Book  upon  its  hreast,  its  martial 
flute  heside  it,  its  glimmerings  of  the  Past  forgotten, 
its  wistful  searchings  ended. 

In  the  other  lay  Sandry,  his  right  hand  clasping 
two  small  dark  ones  whose  owner  trudged  faithfully 
beside  him  refusing  all  offers  of  assistance. 

A  holy  joy  was  in  his  heart,  his  lips  moved  noise- 
lessly in  the  rolling  Latin  of  a  "  Te  Deum."  This 
was  the  hour  for  which  he  had  carelessly  learned  it 

at  college. 

Unashamed  he  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
that  Power  which  he  had  once  denied  to  Siletz. 

And  the  little  maid  who  had  lost  her  soul  for  love 
lifted  wondering  eyes  toward  the  west  ridge,  hidden 
in  the  dim  distance,  where  her  sanctuary,  the  seven- 
foot  fir  stump  waited  in  vain  for  her  rites  of  worship. 

There  was  a  wistful  pathos  in  her  calm  acceptance 
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of  the  mighty  price  which  had  been  asked  of  her,  and 
yet  she  was  content.  She  had  offered  both  her  soul 
and  body,  exalted,  glorified,  in  that  she  might  serve 
this  man. 

Where  her  soul  had  been  there  was  a  sweeping, 
burning,  glorious  passion  which  tightened  her  clasp 
on  Sandry's  haml.  Neither  she  nor  the  young 
owner  realised  that  they  had  exchanged  places  on 
the  path  of  life. 

The  procession,  headed  by  John  Daily  who  car- 
ried one  end  of  Sandry's  sling  and  was  filled  with  a 
generous  joy  in  that  he  had  found  these  two  alive, 
wound  slowly  down  from  the  cup  behind  the  Hog 
Back,  penetrating  that  fringe  of  pines  at  its  foot 
which  had  formed  the  trap.  They  were  now  but 
hideous,  blackened  shapes,  monsters  that  towered 
frigntfully  into  the  rain,  their  bases  smoking  here 
and  there  where  a  boulder  shielded  stubborn  fires. 

Close  along  the  face  of  the  giant  cliff  they  pressed, 
taking  the  shortest  way. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  they  came  full  upon  a 
huddled  heap  that  lay  at  its  base.  It  was  pitifully 
flat  and  broken,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  a  great 
height,  and  it  bore  upon  a  shoulder  a  dreary  crim- 
son stain,  washed  and  widened  by  the  rain. 

Daily  halted  and  sent  a  cry  along  the  line. 

They  touched  the  thing  with  awed  amaze,  turn- 
ing up  in  the  blue  dusk  the  heavy  face  of  the  Yel- 
low Pines  owner. 
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Hampden,  with  the  nid  of  the  towerinp;  spine  and 
the  sheer  depths,  had  maile  good  his  words.  They 
would  never  send  him  to  the  chair. 

Ami  with  the  passing  of  the  wondrous  face  under 
the  dishevelled  gold  hair  had  gone  his  last  ilcsire. 

They  hastily  constructcil  another  sling  and  added 
one  more  hurden  to  the  procession. 

So  at  last  and  forever  Walter  Sandry  came  unto 
his  own.  'Ihere  was  yet  timber  in  the  Coast  Coun- 
try. The  Fast  Belt  was  all  hut  free  of  its  shadow. 
Those  old  hidden  recortis  should  he  unearthed 
through  Hampilen's  boast,  or  he  would  lile  on  it 
legitimately  himself,  for  that  confession  of  Fra/.er's 
recorded  deed  would  invalidate  the  O'Connel  filing. 

His  enemy  was  gone, —  in  shame  and  wrath  and 
dishonour.     He  had  won  his  fight. 

'Ihat  old  crime,  done  in  poetic  justice  under  the 
Right  l^w  of  primal  man,  troubled  him  not  at  all, 
for  he  saw  the  glory  of  his  father's  face,  heard  his 
*'  I  am  at  peace." 

Beside  him  walked  that  love  of  which  he  had 
dreamed,  the  pearl  of  price  which  he  had  so  nearly 
lost  in  his  blindness.  Before  him  went  his  tried 
friend,  big  John  Daily,  whose  heart  had  shut  on  its 
own  pain  and  opened  to  him  the  more. 

At  the  camp  waited  the  white  haired  general  who 
was  a  mother  to  him. 

Here  was  his  life  from  this  time  forth,  amid  the 
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stark  forces  of  a  virgin  country.  I  Ik-  cities  were 
far  away,  remote. 

He  had  heard  the  Winds  of  Ciod  upon  the  Soiind- 
inR  Boarii  of  the  Hills  and  they  hail  shown  him 
Deity.  He  was  no  longer  a  questioner,  an  agnostic. 
He  had  come  too  close  to  the  hare  heavens. 

Thus  he  was  borne  down  the  dripping  valley, 
filled  with  a  \ast  peace,  content, —  a  Westerner  at 
last. 

"  Sandry,"  whispered  Silet7,  as  the  procession 
wound  up  the  slope  to  the  cook-shack,  lilting 
troubled,  adoring  dark  eyes  to  his,  "  will  it  make  any 
difference  to  you  that  I  have  no  soul?  Will  my 
heart  do?  " 

And  Sandry  could  only  hold  more  tightly  the  two 
small  brown  hands. 
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